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welt What Did You? 
LIBRARY, , at Vid You: 
; [By The Lumberman Poet] 
When the war has been won, 
When our duty is done, 
PARTMENT OF FORESTRY When = sailors come — the foam; 
NEN en our men of the air 
Qe Wellin And the guns over there 
All the nation is welcoming home; 
JAN19 1918 They will come to your door, 
The young winners of war, 
| They will look you up, over, and thru, 
AREWOE NOs eenemmenncncnnnnd Anda in word, or in thought, 


























They will ask, like as not: 
“Well, we did quite a lot— 
What did you>?”’ 


When the years have gone by, 
And the pages are dry 
That the story of struggle record; 
With democracy sure, 
When we're living secure 
In the strength of our soul and our sword— 
In that glorious time 
To your knee there will climb 
Then a boy, or a girl, or the two, 
And will say, “Some were brave 
On the land and the wave, 
Some their evrything gave— 


What did you?” 


Or it may be at night 
You will sit by the light 
Of a fire in a home that is free. 
You will sit all alone 
"Neath a roof of your own 
In some year of the future to be, 
And a voice down inside 
Will say, “Some of them died, 
Or they suffered their duty to do, 
And the ones who could not 
Give their all gave a lot, 
Gave their money—say, what, 


What did you>”’ 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and when Uncle Sam specifies certain: 
woods for use in building his big mer- 
chant marine, it’s a pretty safe bet that 
you too can find some profitable uses for 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 
























These two woods have specific uses wherein they excel and offer Port Orford Cedar possesses an oil and odor which insures long life 
good values when properly applied to your customer’s needs. As in wharf planking, clothes closet lining, columns, flooring, etc. 
for example: Douglas Fir is naturally adapted to bridge stringers, When used for interior trim it can be finished to imitate many dif- 
ship beams, knees, spars, decking, or in homebuilding for finish, ferent woods. 


doors, casing, flooring, etc. 


Let us tell you more about the selling points of these 
two woods and advise with you on the best selling items. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Cutting Out Useless Expenditures for 


Postage 


One of the large dry goods stores in Chicago with its 
monthly statements for Jan. 1 sent out a little printed 
slip reading in the main as follows: 

We invite your codjperation to reduce labor of handling 
and postage cost for returning receipts. Please detach the 
top part of the enclosed statement and send it to us with 
your check when paying the account. You may retain the 
bill as a record of your month’s purchase. Receipts will 
not be mailed unless requested. 

The same plan is being followed by other department 
stores. “The printed heading of the statement is per- 
forated to. detach from the billing portion, and the bill- 
ing portion at the bottom contains a printed line giving 
the name of the store and blank for recording the date 
paid, number of check ete. . 

Substantially this same plan has for a long time been 
followed by many public utility companies. Bills for 
telephone service, for gas, and for electricity usually have 
a stub that isto be detached and sent back with the check, 
while the customer retains the main portion of the bill and 
finds printed on it a blank in which to note the date of 
payment and the number of check. No receipt is mailed 
back for the payment, and indeed many of these com- 
panies also cut out a large item of postage by delivering 
their bills.into the individual mail boxes by messenger 
instead of using the mails. 

The question arises, therefore, as to why this form 
of doing away with the mailing of useless receipts is 
not more generally followed in other mercantile lines. 
The average individual customer can be very readily 
educated to this innovation since already familiar with it 
in the various directions above indicated. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN remembers to have seen 
somewhere the suggestion that it is really unpatriotic 
to attempt to reduce one’s postage bill by such economies 
because of the fact that the present increased postage 
contributes the excess or increased portion to the na- 
tional war revenues. This is, however, hardly a common 
sense view of the matter. To continue to spend dollars 


on useless postage when only 33 cents out ‘of every 
dollar finds its way into the war chest and the other 67 
cents goes to pay the cost of useless handling and trans- 
portation of unnecessary mail is, from an efficiency stand- 
point, a decidedly unpatriotic expedient. Far better 
would it be to cut out the useless mail altogether and 
use the entire saving thereby effected in the purchasing 
of Government bonds or thrift stamps, the entire proceeds 
of which go to the carrying on of the war. 





Rational Application of Income Tax to 
Timber Values 


The brief that has been filed with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue on behalf of the lumber industry, 
printed on page 34, is a very careful and detailed resume 
of this subject that is convincing in the thoroness of its 
logic. It presents a situation that is peculiar to the 
lumber industry, altho to some extent resembling the ne- 
cessity for investment in coal or ore lands upon the part 
of mining companies. The holding of timber is, how- 
ever, different in that the volume of the holding is visible 
and the enhancement of values because of the diminution 
of the available supply is therefore more certain and 
direct. 

While, however, the situation is somewhat peculiar to 
the lumber industry, it requires only the common sense 
application of well understood principles. The principles 
may not be recognized in complete detail in the text of 
the law, but they are to a very large extent capable of 
application thru the rulings which are necessary to inter- 
pret and apply the law, and it is upon such rulings that 
the lumbermen must largely depend. These general prin- 
ciples have been well established in their broader details 
in various court decisions of the past, which will un- 
doubtedly have due weight in the promulgation of rul- 
ings upon the points that the lumber industry raises in 
its statements. 





Extremes in Compensation Teach a 
Needed Lesson 


‘*Did you ever know the French always saw down the 
trees instead of chopping ’em? That’s to save wood—no 
waste in chips, you know!’’ The foregoing excerpt from 
‘‘Striking Our Stride in France,’’ by George Pattullo, 
in the Saturday Evening Post, does not exactly portray 
conditions as they are in this country—at least at pres- 
ent. Tho our woodsmen usually saw down trees instead 
of chopping them down, it is not done that way to ‘‘save 
the chips,’’ as conservation has not yet reached such a 
point. However, ‘‘saving the chips’’ is just as appli- 
cable in other ways as in the woods, and Americans, who 
have rightly earned for themselves the name of being the 
most wasteful on earth, are being taught many lessons 
by the war in which ‘‘saving the chips’’ is the common 
text. Not only flour, meat, clothing, coal, leather, and 
other things must be conserved for our soldiers’ and 
country’s sake, but the lessons in economy make for an 
appreciation of things that never existed before with the 
present generation. 

Undoubtedly great compensations will accrue from the 
great losses the war is imposing upon humanity, and not 
the least of these will be an appreciation of the every 
needs of life which Providence provides. Some day we 
may even ‘‘save the chips’’ in the woods. 





The Principal Fire Hazards of Sawmill 
Plants 


The West Virginia Conservation Association has had an 
inspector in the field for some weeks making field inspec- 
tions of various manufacturing plants and most of his 
time has been given to the lumber manufacturing indus- 
try. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed, upon the 
authority of Ralph E. Richman, editor of Fire Protec- 
tion, Cincinnati, that most of the owners are ready to 
comply with suggestions for prohibiting smoking about 
the plants, for the position of water barrels and fire ex- 
tinguishers, and proper watchman service. The two haz- 
ards, however, which appear to offer the greatest danger, 
and regarding which there appears to be the greatest dif- 
ficulty of securing owners’ codperation, are those of burn- 
ing mill refuse in the open and of sub-standard electric 
wire installation. 

Theoretically, it is perhaps possible to run the refuse 
conveyor to a sufficient distance from the mill so that the 
burning waste pile shall be at what is ordinarily a safe 
distance. The difficulty is, however, that no one can csti- 
mate in advance just how far the wind will carry the 
sparks on certain occasions.. The refuse burner is a very 
desirable investment for those mills that have refuse to 
burn, and that means, of course, the majority of them, 
altho in some Michigan plants it is now a thing of the 


past because all mill waste goes to chemical distillation 
plants. 

_ For the other hazard—that of improper electric light- 
ing installation—there is very little excuse. The cost 
difference between safe installation and cheaper forms is 
not very great, and eventually it is repaid both by the 
greater efficiency and the greater durability of under- 
writers’ standards. In many such cases the old fashioned 
carbon lamps are still used to provide the light, and the 
substitution of the tungsten lamps, which are more than 
twice as efficient in their illuminating power, would 
quickly pay for the cost of improving the wiring installa- 
tion to make it entirely safe. There may be places where 
it is safe to skimp upon the underwriters’ wiring rules, 
but certainly the ordinary sawmill plant, with its com- 
—— dust and its oil soaked timbers, is not such a 
place. 





As A patriotic measure, to conserve tinplate for such 
essential uses as the canning of food products paint manu- 
facturers will use wooden containers instead of 5-gallon 
cans, wherever possible, after July 1, 1918. Effective 
the same date certain half-size cans of paints, stains, 
enamels and varnishes are to be eliminated, and the 
number of tints and shades of paint produced limited to 
forty-two, exclusive of black and white. This action 
was taken by the manufacturers themselves, thru their 
national associations. Penalties are provided for any 
manufacturer who does not make the changes specified 
before July 1. 
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The Trade Acceptance in Retail Lumber 
Merchandising 


That the retail lumberman is beginning to take some 
interest in the possibilities of the trade acceptance in his 
own business is indicated by an inquiry on this matter in 
the ‘‘Query and Comment’’ department this week. It 
may be interesting, in this connection, to note some sug- 
gestions for the retail merchant by George Woodruff of 
the First National Bank, Joliet, Ill., which appear in a 
symposium on this subject in the January issue of The 
Nation’s Business. Mr. Woodruff points out that the 
banker is usually averse to lending the retail merchant 
more than 50 percent of the amount of his receivable 
accounts outstanding. Furthermore, the bank does not 
care to lend to any one merchant more than 10 percent of 
the capital and surplus of the bank and, indeed, there is 
a rule restricting national banks to this maximum. That 
game merchant, however, if he puts his accounts into the 
form of trade acceptances is not hampered by the appli- 
cation of the 10 percent rule, because in that case it ap- 
plies not to that retail merchant but to his individual cus- 
tomers, inasmuch as it is their paper and not the mer- 
chant’s own paper that the bank is discounting. 

Mr. Woodruff also makes an interesting suggestion as 
to a suitable way in which the retail merchant can use 
the trade acceptance. His recommendation is that at the 
end of the month (that is, at the time when the account 
is really due and payable) the merchant, in sending out 
his monthly statement, send with it also a trade accept- 
ance already filled out, together with a letter of explana- 
tion drawing attention to the desire of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board to have the trade 
acceptance substituted for open book accounts. Upon this 
patriotic basis he can urge the customer either to close the 
account by check or to close it by accepting and return- 
ing the trade acceptance. 

This practice will work both ways; the customer may 
or may not be disposed to give the trade acceptance, but 
if not so disposed this method will at least bring pressure 
upon him to write his check for the account at the time 
when the account is rightfully due. 

The influence of the trade acceptance used in this way 
is, therefore, twofold: It will cause a larger number of 
accounts to be promptly settled when billed, and those ac- 
counts that would naturally run along for a further period 
anyway it puts into the form of commercial paper that 
is available as a basis for bank credit to about 100 per- 
cent of its face instead of only 50 percent, also usually 
being favored with a more advantageous rate of dis- 
count. 

The trade acceptance is intended only to take the place 
of the current account. It is given with the distinct un- 
derstanding that it is to be taken up when it becomes due, 
and thus it tends to set a limit to the term of credit that 
is to be extended to the customer. In most cases, how- 
ever, where the customer does not find himself in a posi- 
tion to meet the acceptance, this banker suggests that 
the proper thing to do is to replace the trade acceptance 
with an interest bearing note. 

Joliet, Ill., is, of course, directly within the zone of the 
influence of the large Chicago mail order houses, and Mr. 
Woodruff, who is of course talking to retail merchants in 
general and not merely to retail lumbermen, points out 
that these merchants, by their present system of indis- 
criminate credit to their customers, are placing the cus- 
tomers in a position to use their ready cash that should 
be applied to the payment of local accounts in ordering 
goods from the mail order houses that must be paid for 
with the order. He argues, therefore, that the wider use 
of the trade acceptance system by the local merchant 
would limit this practice and very pertinently remarks: 
‘*The merchant complains about mail order competition, 
but in the majority of cases he himself is financing the 
mail order purchases thru the old-fashioned, trouble-pro- 
ducing open book accounts.’’ 


Brick Makers Give Lumber More 
Respectful Consideration 


B. C. Mars, of the Service Department of the Hydraulic 
Pressed Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo., in an address delivered 
before an annual brick meeting last month, in urging a 
national advertising and promotion campaign for face 
brick took occasion to say some complimentary things 
about national lumber advertising. After telling what 
the cement people had done for several years along this 
line the speaker said: 

‘*Did it have its effect? Well, the lumber people 
thought so. They woke up (altho rather late) about 
three years ago, and recognized that the public is a rich 
potential market and worth cultivating. I needn’t tell 
you that the lumber people have been advertising the 
last three years; I needn’t tell you that they have been 
advertising during the present year of grace, 1917.’’ 

The speaker then reviewed the different kinds of wood 
that have been nationally advertised and complimented 
the character of copy used. He went on to urge that 
the brick people also wake up and get busy, and a little 
further on he said: ‘‘ People will always use frame con- 
struction, but it is unreasonable that 85 percent of the 
homes in America should be of wood.’’ In discussing 
ways and means also he suggested that the committee 
preparing the advertising plans ‘‘should first canvass the 
very excellent methods of such associations as those of 
the cement and lumber people.’’ 





To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, the significant 
thing about these statements is the fact that this par- 
ticular brick concern has discovered that there are a few 
boards of lumber left in the United States. A few years 
ago it issued an advertising brochure for its own par- 
ticular brand of pressed brick in which it made the some- 
what astounding statement that there was no need to 
consider lumber as a building material anyway because 
so little of it was left that in a few years the user would 
have to turn to some other material. This is not the exact 
language used, but this is at least the thought. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN promptly challenged the state- 
ment and in the ensuing correspondence the brick con- 
cern stated that it had not intentionally made any incor- 
rect statements about lumber as a competitive material. 

This explanation may also well be accepted in the light 
of another incident which has also received some pub- 
licity in the past, when a well known Minnesota architect 
in designing some university buildings had specified vari- 
ous woods grown outside of the State and was asked why 
he had not used Minnesota white pine. His reply was 
that that wood was exhausted and could no longer be ob- 
tained. 

Certainly no architect who has been receiving the re- 
markably excellent monographs on white pine issued by 
the White Pine Bureau would be capable of making that 
sort of a blunder at the present time. 





Railroads Revert to Building of Wooden 
Freight Cars 


The present growing tendency to revert to wood for 
freight car construction is well indicated by a lot of 2,000 
coal hopper cars that the Norfolk & Western railway 
is building. To have built these cars of all steel would 
have represented a consumption of 18,000 tons. Instead, 
they are being built of wood, 1990 of the lot having 
steel center sills and steel bolsters, with wood frame 
construction for the remainder, and 10 are to be entirely 
of wood, including the center sills and bolsters, in order 
to demonstrate the possibilities of this construction for 
heavy duty cars of this capacity. These cars are being 
constructed to carry 67% tons and are intended for 
use in the extremely heavy coal trains that are common 
upon that line of road. These are, of course, at the 
present time, mostly steel cars and the new cars will 
have to endure the shocks of such traffic. The first car 
turned out weighed 42,300 pounds and gave a ratio of 
revenue load of 74.3 percent, which is better than many 
steel cars show. ; 

The design was worked out in wood to allow uniform 
shrinkage, and also to avoid excessive bearing against the 
flat grain of the wood, heavy loads in the design coming 
against the end grain. The cars are designed to carry 
most of the weight of the lading upon the side trusses, the 
side frames being formed into a regular King post truss, 
a somewhat novel design. 

This construction is interesting because it has generally 
been considered that hopper bottom cars are one of the 
most difficult forms of construction to work out in a 
substantial way in wooden ear designs. The builders of 
these cars, however, expect them to stand up well under 
the heavy duties for which they are intended. 





Government Affords Wooden Shingles 
Good Advertising “Dope” 


The red shingle manufacturers of Washington and 
Oregon endeavored to have the Government use their 
product in roofing the various cantonments that were 
constructed last summer, and particularly that at Ameri- 
can Lake, near Tacoma, right in the center of the great 
red cedar producing district. They did not succeed, how- 
ever, it being declared that not sufficient carpenters could 
be obtained to lay the shingles in the short time allowed. 
The result was that prepared roofing was used everywhere. 

Now, six months later, the first rainy season is at hand, 
and men are laying a new covering of patent roofing in 
many places on the American Lake cantonment build- 
ings because these roofs, covered with patent roofing 
paper, are leaking badly. The roofing paper men say that 
the leaking is due to the fact that the roofing was not 
properly laid, because a sufficient force of experienced 
roofing men could not be obtained last summer to do the 
work. Yet claim was made last summer that wooden 
shingles were not used because a sufficient number of 
carpenters could not be obtained to lay them, when the 
shingles were turned down and the contract for the roof 
covering was given to the patent roofing people. The 
prepared roofing manufacturers lay great stress in their 
advertising matter to the claim that ‘‘anyone can lay 
their roofing.’’ No experience, it is claimed in making 
sales, is required; even a woman or child can put down 
patent roofing, while experienced carpenters are required 
to lay shingles properly. 

The fallacy of this line of reasoning is illustrated in no 
more forcible way than by the experience of the Govern- 
ment with the roofing of the American Lake cantonment 
buildings, and shingle manufacturers have in it material 
for a vast amount of the best kind of convincing adver- 
tising matter to put before the public—convincing be- 
cause nothing else convinces like the facts. The question 
now is whether the shingle manufacturers will rise to 
the occasion. 


Camera Campaign for Better Packing | 
Methods Produces Good Results 


Not long ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduced 
two photographs of freight shipments of various com- 
modities that had been badly damaged in transit be. 
cause of the fiber containers not being sufficiently strong 
to withstand rough handling. The pictures referred to 
were furnished by the Pennsylvania Railroad system. 
Other eastern lines also are now using the camera to good 
advantage to furnish shippers ocular demonstration of the 
desirability of packing their goods in stout wooden con- 
tainers, instead of using unsuitable materials, as in one 
particularly flagrant instance where axes were packed in 
fiber cases, with the result that the shipment was a total 
wreck long before it reached destination. Some time ago 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railway furnished 
freight agents along its lines with cameras to be used by 
them to photograph instances of poor packing, improper 
containers .ete. As a result some astonishing instances 
of careless packing have been recorded. One was that 
of a carload of California raisins arriving in New York 
with the packages broken and the goods scattered, as the 
result of frail crating where good substantial material 
should have been used. Another showed fiber food con- 
tainers broken open, the goods originally packed therein 
having been abstracted en route. 

Photographs showing these, and other similar instances 
were sent to the shippers whose goods were damaged, and 
it is stated that in nearly every case they resulted in the 
adoption of better packing methods. Shippers expressed 
astonishment when confronted with the camera’s indubi- 
table evidence of their own remissness in this important 
matter. Copies of the photographs were also sent by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western company to most of 
the important business concerns situated on its lines, for 
the educational effect they would have. 

In normal times the waste of foodstuffs and other 
commodities as a result of improper packing was tolerated, 
tho running into millions of dollars annually. It was 
hard to overcome the indifference of shippers, who felt 
that if loss or damage resulted they would be compen- 
sated by the railroads‘for the value of the goods. Now, 
however, in view of the shortage of food, as well as the 
necessity of conserving car space and cutting out useless 
labor in the handling of freight, it becomes of paramount 
importance that shippers of package freight of every 
kind see that their goods are securely packed in strong 
wooden cases, except in the isolated instances where other 
materials possibly may suffice for commodities of light 
weight. As the principal strain, however, comes from 
the weight of freight packed upon and around a package, 
rather than from the weight or outward pressure of the 
content itself, the use of fiber or other substitute materi- 
als for packing purposes, instead of wood, is always at- 
tended by more or less risk. 

At this time, when conservation and efficiency are the 
goals toward which all are, or should be, striving, manu- 
facturers of goods shipped in containers should be in a 
particularly receptive frame of mind as to the claims of 
wood for packing case material. It would seem to be a 
favorable time for those interested to see wood regain the 
possession of this field, from which it has been so largely 
displaced in recent years by the advent of fiber packing 
cases and containers of every sort—to push its claims with 
the manufacturers and shippers of the many commodi- 
ties that need to be securely packed for shipment. The 
railroads are doing their part by showing shippers the 
bad results of improper packing, but the beneficial result 
of their efforts along this line will largely be lost unless 
there is team work by those branches of the lumber 
industries that are most directly interested. While the 
enormous Government demand for packing cases and 
boxes for munitions and military material of every sort 
is now taxing the resources of the box makers and the 
producers of box lumber, this is not going to last forever, 
and it will be wise policy to take advantage of the effective 
missionary work that the railroads are doing along the 
lines already described to lay the foundations for a 
broadened demand for wooden packing boxes and con- 
tainers that will endure when war orders are things of 
the past. 





Some “Old Stuff” of Present-Day 


Interest 

In the Portland Oregonian of Jan. 4 appeared an item 
that at first glance reads almost as tho it might have been 
written this week, but as a matter of fact it is reprinted 
from the Jan. 4, 1868, issue of that paper—exactly 
fifty years before. It harks back to the early days of 
ship building on the Pacific coast, and therefore is of 
peculiar interest just now. The item reads as follows: 

‘*A pamphlet has recently been issued in San Fran- 
cisco pointing out the future for a big ship building 
program for Oregon and Washington ports. The pamph- 
let points out that Oregon fir and spruce-would be lasting 
if put into vessels, and that iron has recently been mined 
in Oregon.’’ 





THERE is one pine forest of considerable size in the 
Dominican Republic. The pine is very sound, free from 
windshakes and rich in turpentine, and of a quality that 
compares well with the longleaf pine of the South. There 
are nine sawmills cutting pine, principally for the local 
market, and all of these mills are equipped with Ameri- 
can machinery, one of them being 8 by an American. - 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LITTLE ROOM FOR DISPUTE HERE 

A hardwood shipper in Arkansas shipped a carload of lum- 
per to a dealer in this city on a quotation of “$28 f.o.b. a 19- 
cent rate to St. Louis.” The St. Louis dealer now claims 
that this lumber was sold f.o.b. cars St. Louis, while the 
shipper claimed he made the price f.o.b. mill on a 19-cent 
rate. Please let us have your interpretation of this transac- 
tion, and oblige—InquiRry No. 68. 

The expression in question is hardly a precise use of 
English, but it is an idiomatic expression that is widely 
used in the lumber trade and about which there is little 
room for misconstruction. The St. Louis dealer who 
claimed that the quotation meant ‘‘f. o. b. St. Louis’’ 
might be rather hard put to it to explain what, in that 
case, the mention of the 19-cent rate would have to do 
with the matter. If the quotation was made on a price 
delivered to St. Louis it would be no concern of the buyer 
whether the rate to that point was 19 cents or 23 cents. 

Had the quotation been made f. o. b. Blytheville, Ark., 
there, of course, would have been no misunderstanding 
about the matter. In wholesale circles, however, it is 
often desirable to make a quotation of this sort without 
revealing the shipping point in the quotation, and there- 
fore the freight rate is substituted for the name of the 

oint. The expression really means, in amplified form: 
«¢¢98 f. o. b. a point that has a 19-cent rate to St. Louis.’’ 
—EpITor. ] 


THE WAY SOME GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
SPECIFY LUMBER 

We have in hand at the present time a Government order 
for a cabinet with drawers, the material to be used being 
shown on a blue print. The article is a cabinet with draw- 
ers, and for the inside drawers either poplar or spruce may 
be used. ‘The framework, however, is to be of 14-inch 
“country pine.” 

What is “country pine?”’—INquiRy No. 78. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN never heard of the term 
‘‘eountry pine’’ being used to designate any particular 
kind, quality, variety, or description of the genus Pinus. 
If it were asked to serve as expert referee on the ques- 
tion, therefore, and with final and arbitrary authority 
in the matter, it would be compelled to decide that any 
pine not growing within the limits of an incorporated 
town and city would be included in the term. _ 

Probably this is not what the Government official meant 
who used the term. Probably, also, he did not have 
any very definite idea himself as to what he did mean. 
Probably, also, if the inquirer goes ahead and uses a 
fairly good quality of any kind of pine whatsoever ac- 
cording to his best judgment of what is suitably adapted 
for the purpose, he will have no trouble on this point. 

Still, why not use specifications which really mean 
something ?—EDITOR. ] 


NATIONAL BASIS FOR MILL INVENTORY 
We would very much like to have opinions as to what is 


- considered the proper valued basis for a lumber manufac- 


turing concern to figure their stock of lumber on hand for 
purpose of inventory ; whether the value should be based on 
the prevailing market price with proper deductions for sell- 
ing, handling, carrying charges, insurance etc., or if the 
value should be figured on the basis of the actual cost of the 
lumber in pile. 

We understand that for a retail lumber business the cost 
basis is recommended as being the proper method to use, but 
whether this is practical or advisable for a business where 
lumber is manufactured from the tree to the finished product 
is a point on which we are not entirely satisfied. 

We noticed in your columns recently an article dealing 
with this question from the standpoint of a retail lumber 
business, but we do not recall having seen anything pertain- 
ing to manufacturing business such as we have mentioned. 
We would appreciate very much any light that you could 
throw on this subject—Inquiry No. 104. 

[Accounting authorities recognize that a manufacturing 
institution that markets its own product is really engaged 
in two separate lines of business, being both the manu- 
facturer and the wholesale or retail distributer (accord- 
ing to the merchandising methods which it uses). This 
is sometimes recognized in the accounting system that is 
used, the mill or factory turning the product over to the 
selling department at the ‘‘cost to purchase elsewhere,’ 
this transaction thus disclosing the manufacturing profit 
or loss that has been realized; and the selling department 
takes the product at this purchase cost from the mill and 
produces a merchandising profit or loss in its marketing. 
This form of accounting is especially recommended where 
the selling department of the mill is located in some 
central market and, in addition to handling the product 
of its own mill, does a general business in the buying 
and selling of other product. : 

In such an instance the selling department having on 
hand a stock of lumber purchased from its own mill at 
a certain established price in line with the prices that 
it had actually paid for similar products purchased from 
other parties, or in line with the price that it would have 
had to pay had it made such purchases, would naturally 
inventory at the prices thus established, regardless of 
what it had cost the mill to produce this particular 
product. In other words, it would apply the same prin- 
ciple that it was applying to the stock that it had actually 
purchased outside. 

In the case, however, of a manufacturing institution that 
does not make this distinction in its accounting, and 
that carries its product at cost to manufacture on its 
books until it is actually sold, the actual manufacturing 
profit or loss being indistinguishably merged in its ac- 
counting with the merchandising profit or loss, it would 
be entirely proper to inventory at the actual cost to 
manufacture, even tho materially below the price at which 
the lumber could have been purchased in the open market 
at the time of its production. 

It should be understood, also, that the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s ruling which permits the pricing of inventory at 
either cost or market, whichever is lower, was intended 
to apply to manufacturing as well as to merchandising 


institutions, and applies to partly completed work, or 
what is usually termed ‘‘ work in process,’’ as well as to 
finished product. The only restriction is that whichever 
method of pricing is adopted, cost or market price, that 
particular method must be followed in future years.— 
EDITOR. | 


THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE IN THE RETAIL 
LUMBER BUSINESS 


What information can you give us as to the experience 
of retail lumbermen in the use of trade acceptances in set- 
tling accounts with their own customers? 

We find that a great many of the manufacturers and 
wholesale houses use this in settling with us. It is no doubt 
possible to adapt this method to retail business and we would 
be glad to get what information we can. One point in par- 
ticular: Does the fact that the seller accepts a trade ac- 
ceptance duly signed constitute payment of the account or 
invoice ?—Inquiry No. 53. 


[The above inquiry comes from Wyoming. Undoubt- 
edly the trade acceptance will be quite widely introduced 
in the wholesale trade before it is taken up to any large 
extent in the retail trade, but undoubtedly also it will 
in that time be as universally used there as in any other 
section of the business world. In Canada and foreign 
countries retailers keep practically no book accounts, clos- 
ing all transactions with trade acceptances, which are 
often quite small in amount but which are promptly 
discounted at the bank and paid in due course thru the 
usual banking channels. 

The use of the trade acceptance form implies that the 
retail merchant closing accounts in this way will have an 
arrangement with his bank whereby these are discounted 
by him at the bank and collected by the banks at ma- 
turity. To take a trade acceptance and then to hold it 
until maturity and attend directly to its collection does 
not accomplish the most important thing for which trade 
acceptances are especially designed. This is to unlock 
frozen credits and to release the merchant’s money so 
that he can use it in paying for other goods. 

There is a State bank at the Wyoming town from which 
this inquiry comes but no national bank, altho there is 
a First National Bank at the county seat. It may be 
that the home town banker will have literature describ- 
ing trade acceptances and their uses that he will be glad 
to supply. If not, it can be obtained from the national 
bank in the county seat town, which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve Banking system and is, therefore, a mis- 
sionary of the trade acceptance idea, which the Federal 
Reserve banks have cordially endorsed and are encourag- 
ing in every possible way. 

The acceptance of commercial paper of any sort on a 
book account will, of course, change the character of the 
account. The debtor no longer owes for the merchan- 
dise according to the terms of the original sale, but is 
obligated on a piece of commercial paper that has taken 
the place of it. Whether, in the case of his failure to 
meet the trade acceptance when due, the debt would re- 
vert to the original status the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can not, at this writing, say; that is, as to whether it 
would at that time be possible to enforce a mechanic’s 
lien against the debtor for lumber soid. This is an in- 
teresting point on which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 

not remember to have seen any statements up to the pres- 
ent time, but it will seek information regarding it.— 
EpirTor.. | 


SPECIALIZED FORM OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


We notice from time to time that you devote space to arti- 
cles on lumber trade acceptances. We are pleased to attach 
herewith a form which we have used for many years. If it 
will be of service to you for any of your articles you are at 
liberty to use it—LAakr INDEPENDENCE LUMBER Co., Chicago. 


[This is a specialized form of trade acceptance, spe- 
cially designed for the lumber trade, inasmuch as the 
statement of the carload shipment appears upon the face 
ot the draft, and takes the place of the conventional line 
that is usually incorporated in trade acceptances: ‘‘The 
obligation of the acceptor hereof arises out of the pur- 
chase of goods from the drawer.’’ In the form here 
shown, of course, that fact is obvious from the statement 
of the transaction which appears upon the draft. 

The form is well printed and of generous size, 334x11 
inches. A special feature of it is the arrangement of the 
acceptance blank in the middle of the draft so that it 
does not cross any of the other printed matter. This part 
of the draft and also the words ‘‘ Hardwood and hemlock 
lumber’’ are printed in red in the original draft.— 
EpItTor. | 


IS THIS A GOOD AVERAGE ASSORTMENT? 

We placed an order some time ago with a very prominent 
southern concern handling longleaf pine for one car }#x2%4” 
face B and better longleaf flooring, omitting any reference 
as to lengths. 

The car was shipped us and we received the following 


report : 
504 pieces 8’ 
1,836 pieces 10’ 8 pieces 16’ 
2,100 pieces 12’ 294 pieces 18’ 

Will you please advise as to whether, in your opinion, we 
have received all that we can reasonably expect on this ship- 
ment in the shape of proper lengths ?—INquiRy No. 74. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN refers this inquiry to its 
readers, and shall be pleased to hear from both the buyers 
and sellers of longleaf flooring. Is the assortment of 
lengths here indicated a good average assortment? 

Considering the fact that in hardwood flooring very 
short lengths are included and that in laying any floor 
a considerable proportion of short pieces must be used, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is of the impression that there 
is not very much room for criticism ot this particular as- 
sortment of lengths. It would like to hear, however, from 
people who have had more practical experience along 
this particular line.—EpIror. | 


1,524 pieces 14’ 
67 


MORE SYSTEM NEEDED IN THE EMBARGO 
SITUATION 


It occurs to us that some joint action should be taken by 
the lumber interest to correct the condition under which we 
are now working in respect to the embargoes as now handled 
by the railroad companies. Y 

We believe this could be done if we could bring the sub- 
ject before the proper Government officials, and they in turn 
could be induced to furnish the Associated Press with infor- 
mation each day, showing the principal shipping points placed 
under an embargo during the preceding twenty-four hours, 
and the Associated Press would handle this as a news item, 
publishing it in the next morning’s papers. This would 
enable the railroad agents and shippers to work more in 
harmony, and would relieve considerable congestion of the 
trunk lines that is now brought about by the receiving agents 
not being fully informed of conditions beyond their own lines’ 
connections, and would release a great number of cars now 
being held on sidings and would prevent more piling up, 
where there is no probability of making prompt deliveries. 
We of course understand that it would not be practical to 
show every small station on each of the several railroads; 
but, for example, if the Pennsylvania system were embargoed 
against lumber this would be shown as one item. 

As nearly all shipments require the sending of one or more 
telegrams, this would also tend to relieve the overworked 
wires of all telegraph companies, and would also lighten con- 
siderably the work of the transportation offices o? the various 
railroads. We do not see why this is not entirely feasible, 
but would be glad to have your ideas on the subject.—In- 
quiry No. 64. 


[This letter was written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by a southern yellow pine manufacturer before the an- 
nouncement of the Government’s action in taking control 
of the railroads. It nevertheless contains valuable sug- 
gestions to be followed out under the new plan, and which 
under the new plan can be carried out with greater free- 
dom than heretofore. Undoubtedly thru forethought and 
active codperation the personal inconvenience to the indi- 
vidual shipper under the existing order of things can 
be very materially lessened, and undoubtedly the desire 
will be to do this as fast as the necessary arrangements 
can be made.—EDITOor. } . 





MANUFACTURERS of farm implements are preparing 
for a record demand for repair parts preparatory to 
the opening of spring work on the farms. They base 
their expectation upon the greatly increased acreage that 
will be devoted to crops the coming year, requiring much 
additional equipment, coupled with the fact that, on ac- 
count of high cost of farming implements, the farmers 
naturally will be disposed to scrutinize their old ma- 
chines more closely than usual, and even repair much 
previously discarded machinery. It was suggested at a 
recent meeting of the implement dealers of Ohio that a 
national ‘‘repair week’’ be set apart, during which every 
effort would be made to bring this subject directly to the 
attention of farmers thruout the country. This is in line 
with the war time policies of economy and conservation 
of materials and labor and therefore should be encovur- 
aged. It certainly costs less to repair than to build a 
new machine. More important still is the fact that a 
general overhauling of farm ay meeerg and the replac- 
ing of defective parts before the rush of spring work 
begins are a first class efficiency measure toward the 
production of the greatest crops the country is capable 
of. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Cold weather accompanied by storms has interrupted 
business to a great extent this week and prevented the 
direction of business activities to normal channels, so 
insistent has been the demand for the attention of all 
concerned to repairing the ravages of floods, ice and 
snow. The heavy snow, particularly, has delayed and 
inconvenienced business affairs. The shortage of labor 
has made itself felt in such centers as Chicago, where 
extreme difficulty was experienced in getting men to 
open the streets and railroad lines to ordinary traffic 
even tho such wages as $5 a day were offered in cer- 
tain cases. Thus the time has been delayed when it 
will be possible to tell from results just what the 
Government is accomplishing in the operation of the 
railroads and little progress has been made in relieving 
the country from the car shortage that has such a 
grievous grip. Government work continues to be the 
center of effort. The line between the essential and 
the nonessential industries is being drawn clearer by 
the natural results from engaging in the war—pur- 
chases of things that are not essential are being slowly 
but surely stopped and naturally the industries produc- 
ing such articles are showing the results. The spirit 
of conservatism regarding expenditures grows among 
all classes of thinking people, a tiue apprecitation of the 
solid things of life is increasing—such as the desirabil- 
ity of owning a home. Loans are made conservatively 
and time interest rates remain firm, the New York 
basis being 6 percent. Commitments far ahead are the 
exception rather than the rule. 


* * * 


The demand for yellow pine from civilian sources is 
fully up to normal for this season, and the buying of 
the Government also helps to swell the total. Inquiries 

are numerous, with the bulk of the 


SOUTHERN demand from retail sources originat- 
YELLOW ing in the country. Prospects for 
PINE building in the larger cities are not 


very bright and retailers in such loca- 
tions naturally are not loading up to any great extent. 
The city building situation, however, is peculiar and is 
well illustrated by the condition in Chicago. In the 
city proper housing accommodations are ample; in many 
of the suburbs there is urgent need for additional 
houses and manufacturers and business organizations 
are either considering means to alleviate the situation 
or are at work doing it. The car supply in producing 
sections is spotty; some of the mills are getting prac- 
tically all of the cars needed while others have diffi- 
culty in securing even a meager allotment. The move- 
ment of ship timbers is increasing in volume and a good 
deal of lumber for other Government purposes is mov- 
ing. For the week ended Jan. 4 a group of 138 mills 
shipped 72,716,256 feet, produced 59,585,020 feet and 
booked orders for 58,492,224 feet. Normal production 
is estimated at 90,400,000 feet. In considering this 
record it must be remembered that part of the Christ- 
mas-New Year period fell within the week and as this 
period is generally an entire holiday in the South it 
was impossible to prevent a partial shutdown. The 
relatively good showing of shipments is partly the re- 
sult of expediting Government lumber and partly the 
result of a better car supply in some sections. As the 
mills had to attend to Government business anyway, 
it was only natural that as much civilian business as 
possible was loaded. Prices have remained firm and on 
some items have been increased during the week. 
Buyers and sellers are waiting. 

* * * 


Demand for hardwood lumber is good, tho there is 
a very definite limit to the amount that can be shipped. 
Shipments are limited by broken stocks, by the car 

shortage, by the embargoes and by the 
HARDWOODS _iabor shortage. Lumber for ordinary 


building purposes, it is true, is in slack ‘ 


demand, but cooperage manufacturers, box manufacturers 
and factories engaged in making munitions and vehicles 
fully make up for this slackness so far as the manu- 
facturer is concerned. In the producing section border- 
ing on the Ohio River manufacturing operations are 
greatly restricted by blocking to transportation of the 
river. In normal times this condition might be rem- 
edied partly by rail transportation, but when the sub- 
ject of rail transportation is mentioned to a hardwood 
lumberman of that district he throws up his hands in 
horror, more or less holy. An analysis of the business of 
sash and door factories for 1917 discloses that a fair 
volume of business was transacted despite pessimistic 
reports from that branch of the trade all during the 
year. Consequently the purchase of hardwoods by such 
manufacturers should be of considerable size in 1918, 
especially when it is considered that many of these 
factories will probably be remodeled so that either 
boxes or war munitions may be manufactured. The 
fall of snow in the North will eventually result in im- 
proved logging conditions, tho at present some of the 
operations are handicapped. Prices remain firm, with 
just as wide a range as has been customary for months. 


 * 8 # 


Stocks of lumber at the white pine mills are of fair 
proportions, tho not very well balanced as to items or 


dry lumber. Production in the North and West has 

been smaller than usual this year 
WHITE and the amount that has come in 
PINE from Canada is less than normal. 


Factory demand is the best just now 
and probably will continue to be most active in the 
trade thruout the year. Inquiry from retailers indi- 
cates that spring buying will begin earlier than usual 
and some of the larger firms are already busy covering 
their future requirements. Manufacturers are mgking 
plans for as large a cut as possible and it may be that 
production in the West will be considerably increased 
this year by logging more white pine and less of other 


species of wood. Prices are firm—and satisfactory to 
sellers. 
* * * 

Undoubtedly cypress stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers have been rounded out a bit during the last 
month, tho not to such an extent as to cause any change 

in the price situation. Indeed, the 
CYPRESS Government is taking a considerable 
amount of the cut for ship lumber 
and other purposes, so that even with the quiet that 
prevails in the domestic trade orders practically equal 
production. The same is not true regarding shipments 
and orders, however, for the total of orders undoubtedly 
exceeds the total of shipments. Stocks in second hands 
are getting badly reduced and form a good basis upon 
which to base predictions for a considerable increase in 
civilian purchasing during the next three weeks. The 
demand from the country yard trade is probably best 
right now, tho factory buying, taking the country as a 
whole, is by no means dead. Prices are firmly main- 
tained at the recently established level. 

* * * 


Buoyed up by present and prospective Government 
buying, the known smallness of stocks and involuntary 
curtailment of production, manufacturers of North 

Carolina pine refuse to be dis- 


NORTH heartened by the scarcity of orders 
CAROLINA for prompt delivery. For that mat- 
PINE ter, weather conditions are such 


that prompt delivery by either rail or 
water is almost impossible, so it would be useless to sell 
for immediate delivery. Probably the box factories feel 
this situation more than any other division of the 
trade, for box lumber is badly needed in some sections. 
The usual spread in prices is evident, tho the stronger 
mills refuse to consider making concessions. In fact, 
some mills have made contracts at $2 above what may 
be termed the current market, thus indicating that the 
trend is upward instead of downward. Weather con- 
ditions are unusually severe in the manufacturing 
section and manufacture as well as logging activities 
has been materially curtailed. 

* * * 

In the western part of the country the demand for 
hemlock except for box manufacturing is quiet and the 
trade is largely marking time. The demand in the East 

is better, however, and purchases in 
HEMLOCK that section indicate a desire of deal- 
ers to cover spring requirements as 
soon as possible. Perhaps this attitude is explained in 
part by the fact that the eastern section is closer in 
touch with the progress of war orders and that that part 
of the country sees business in hand that will keep manu- 
facturing enterprises going at top speed for months and 
so is better able to gage future needs with assurance. 
Then, too, lumbermen have found it advantageous to 
have large stocks on hand in the vicinity of Government 
work—there are always a number of nice orders for the 
local firms to fill. Despite comparative inactivity in order 
placing it is doubtful if stocks on hand at the mills are 
increasing. Cars are not plentiful, stocks are small and 
not well assorted and as a result prices are firm. 

* * * 


In the East the spruce trade is badly curtailed by 
shortage of stocks, railroad embargoes, car scarcity and 
labor shortage. Despite this it is difficult to find large 

or well assorted stocks in first hands 
SPRUCE and the mills are in a good position so 
far as this is concerned. Far less 
spruce than usual is coming in from Canada and of course 
this makes the situation better for the United States 
mills. While building activities—as disclosed by build- 
ing permit statistics—are very dull there is a steady and 
growing demand for spruce as well as other woods for 
the carrying out of large housing schemes at factory and 
industrial centers. In the West the production of air- 
plane stock overshadows all other considerations, but 
despite the efforts of all concerned it is not up to the 
mark set. More pressure is being put on. The residue 
finds a good local market for the manufacture of box 
shooks or is shipped East of the mountains as boards. 
Prices are satisfactory and, especially in the East, are 
very firm. 

* * * 

The greatest difficulty facing the California producers 
is that of manufacturing enough pine to meet the de- 
mand. The demand for lumber from this district has 

more than kept pace with the increased 
WESTERN manufacturing ability and it has re- 
PINES ceived added impetus from the war. 
At all times the consumption of box 
shooks in California is large, but the demand has been 
greatly increased by the war and the mills in southern 
Oregon and California face the problem of supplying be- 
tween 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 feet of lumber for 
box shooks during 1918. Of course, this means that 
the production of lumber suitable for other purposes will 
be vastly greater, but it must also be remembered that 
the Government is taking a lot of the very best of the 
lumber for airplane construction, for sash and doors for 
France, for pontoon construction, for templets in ship 
construction and for use in making patterns. Even then 
a lot will be left for civilian buyers, but the demand gives 
every evidence of being equal to absorbing all of it, espe- 
cially as — in the Inland Empire gives little 
promise of even equaling that of 1917. On the whole 
conditions are just about the same in the Inland Empire 
as in California, except that just now floods make ship- 
ments almost impossible. In fact, high water is also cur- 
tailing production at some of the mills and logging has 
also been adversely affected. For the week ended Dec. 
29 a group of twenty-two Inland Empire mills eut 6,145,- 
166 feet, shipped 8,864,519 feet and booked orders for 
9,025,000 feet. Prices were increased $2 on practically 
all of the list recently and are firm on that basis. 


The market for red cedar shingles is firmer than it hag 
been for some time. Cars at the mills are scarce ang 
have been for several weeks, so the number of transits 

offered is small; floods on the Coast 
SHINGLES, have still further restricted shipments, 
LATH and every natural law that is outside 
the control of the manufacturers 
points to a firm market for some time. While the de. 
mand for shingles by the ultimate consumer is not very 
brisk it is constant, stocks in the hands of retailers are 
small in many cases, and, most important of all, pur- 
chasers are after more stock than is offered for sale, 
The embargoes in the East have prevented many ship. 
ments getting thru and now supplies are pretty well 
cleaned up. In the Southwest red cedar shingles are 
being purchased where it was thought the cypress article 
had a strangle hold. The plain fact is that the demand 
for cypress shingles has kept them cleaned up so well that 
buyers have been forced to turn to the Pacific coast. In 
the cypress district the demand is fully equal to the sup- 
ply offered for sale and the same is true of the shingles 
manufactured from other species of wood. Lath are not 
in exceptionally brisk demand, but prices are firm, while 
stocks are comparatively small in manufacturers’ hands, 

* * * 


Despite the influence of floods and the holiday season 
production of Douglas fir has been held up surprisingly 
well by the manufacturers. To date the winter on the 

Pacifie coast has been exceptionally 
DOUGLAS open, with the result that the flood 
FIR situation is the worst in a number of 
years. This naturally has curtailed 
shipments and made it even more difficult to obtain 
empty cars. Government orders are being filled as 
promptly as possible, but the supply of logs ahead of the 
saws is not very great. Logging camps shut down for 
as short a space as possible, but men are scarce and 
until the Government or some other agency is able to 
supply additional labor it will be impossible to speed 
up production to the point desired.. Orders for yard 
stock have been on the increase, while special cutting 
bills are very plentiful at excellent prices. The mills 
do not have to worry about selling lumber. It is some- 
thing like the good old days in which the only thing 
that caused worry was the problem of increasing pro- 
duction. For the week ended Dec. 29 a group of 116 
mills cut 35,706,835 feet, or 46,363,165 feet less than 
normal production. Normal production is estimated at 
82,070,000 feet. During the week orders were booked 
for 15,794,405 feet more than was actually cut, while 
shipments were above actual production 11,606,882 
feet. Orders were above shipments 4,187,523 feet, but 
rail orders were above rail shipments 7,860,000 feet. 

* * * 


While export lumber trade for 1917 was less in quan- 
tity than for 1916 the lumber exported was approxi- 
mately equal in value to that exported in 1916; namely, 

$60,000,000. In one way the outlook 
EXPORT for 1918 is no brighter; in another it 
SITUATION is. Among the reasons for the cur- 

tailment of exports during the last 
year were the scarcity of bottoms and the high ocean 
freight rates. Rates from the Gulf to the south side of 
Cuba are now $25 and from the Gulf to the River Plate 
about $51. Rates from other sections are equally high 
and there is little or no promise of relief. Nor is there 
any great likelihood of vessels becoming more numer- 
ous during the year. Un the other hand, supplies of 
lumber in England are becoming alarmingly reduced, 
and while the production of home timber is being 
greatly stimulated it will not be more than enough to 
supply war needs. British labor becomes more insistent 
that the Government undertake immediately the housing 
scheme projected for after the war; British lumbermen 
are extremely dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the Government is controlling the industry—between 
the two elements it would not be surprising to see some 
modification in the import restrictions on lumber, for 
neither group can be satisfied unless the importation 
of lumber is increased. If pressure from these sources 
becomes too heavy the British Government will have 
to provide the tonnage. The export business with other 
countries will be governed wholly by the ability to get 
tonnage. 

* * * 

It is too early to tell just what the Government will 
do to increase the equipment of the railroads, but there 
is no doubt that the equipment will be increased. Loco- 

motives are needed more urgently 


GENERAL than cars, but cars are needed badly 
LUMBER enough. More cars naturally suggest 
FACTORS lumber, but it is probable that only 


the manufacturers will benefit direct- 
ly from this, because of the policy of the Government 
to purchase only from manufacturers. The shadow of 
Government operation of all vital industries is always 
upon the wall, but there might be worse things for the 
stockholders of such industries if the policy as outlined 
by the President in respect to the railroads is adhered 
to. While upon the subject of railroads it may be well 
to mention the recent boost in demurrage rates. Free 
time of two days is allowed, but demurrage of $3 for 
the first day, $4 for the second and an addition of $1 
a day until a maximum of $10 is reached has been 
fixed. Thus the transit car gets another wallop. If 
the coal shortage becomes any worse it may have a 
decidedly adverse effect upon the factory lumber trade. 
A number of woodworking concerns use coal as fuel 
and the number of factories that use wood in the manu- 
facture of other articles is manifold. If there is no 
coal such factories will have to shut down; if they are 
shut down no lumber will be purchased to keep them 
running. It is evident, therefore, that lumbermen have 
an unusually large interest in helping to get coal deliv- 
ered, an interest that is entirely aside from patriotism, 
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_ AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Washington is beginning to appreciate the labor 
situation and the need of steps to mobilize workers for 
various industries. This is indicated by the announce- 
ment of the plan of the United States Employment 
Service under the direction of the Department of Labor 
to mobilize 3,000,000 workers for agriculture, ship build- 
ing and war contract plants. It has been evident for 
some time that the labor situation was destined to be 
one of the most difficult problems of the war period to 
solve. The conscription of men for service in the mili- 
tary and naval branches of the Government has with- 
drawn a very large element of the working forces of 
the age that proves most efficient in industry. To some 
extent, tne places of these men can be filled by the 
introduction of machinery and the employment of 
women, but there are many cases where this can not be 


done. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the labor situa- 
tion, together with the delays in delivery of material 
and shortage of material, is forcing a readjustment in 
many lines of business, chiefly those engaged in mak- 
ing articles not essential to war purposes or to the 
people at home. This, in time, will result in the slow- 
ing down in those industries to such an extent that 
men will be released for employment elsewhere. An 
instance of this is the security market; the mobilization 
of investment capital, and of financial resources in the 
subscriptions to the Liberty Loan, has practically 
eliminated the business of the investment banker to 
such an exent that his sales forces have been curtailed 
and those thus employed either have gone into the 
army or are forced to seek.employment in other lines of 
endeavor. The same thing is taking place in all lines 
of endeavor; some being forced to increase the number 

‘of employees in order to fill Government contracts, 
while others are compelled to reduce their working 
forces. 

In order to accomplish the shifting of these forces, 
from one line to another, it is-proposed to mobilize 
3,000,000 workers for the definite purpose of assisting 
in agriculture, ship building and war contract business. 
If such a mobilization can be accomplished without con- 
scription it is to be desired, but what most business 
men are interested in is that the mobilization of work- 
ers should be under the direction of men familiar with 
the various lines of industry to which it is proposed to 
give assistance. Just why men should be mobilized for 
farm work under the direction of a man whose entire 
life has been in lines that brought him in contact with 
machinists or labor other than farmers is difficult to 
understand. Necessarily, labor should be represented 
on such a board, but the mobilization, to be effective, it 
would seem, should be under the direction of a board 

, composed of men not only familiar with labor but 
‘thoroly familiar with the industries and the needs of 
the employers to whom this labor is to be sent. There 
seems to be considerable apprehension lest the mobiliza- 
tion plan be misdirected and therefore efficiency be de- 
stroyed by a lack of intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments other than the numerical figures. For example, 
if a farmer needed men to assist him in farm work he 
would not appeal to an employment agency that made 
a specialty of supplying machinists or blacksmiths to 
employers, any more than he would appeal to an em- 
ployment agency that makes a specialty of supplying 


maids for housework. He would appeal to those who 
make a specialty of supplying farm labor, because in 
doing so he would expect better results and more effi- 
cient labor. The lumbermen would go to those who are 
accustomed to handling the kind of labor that is needed 
in the mills, or in the logging camps, and not to those 
who have devoted their energies to mobilizing men for 
the great machine shops of the East, or for clerical 
positions. 

There has been considerable criticism that in the 
effort to mobilize the resources of this country for war 
too little attention has been given to the particular fit- 
ness of individuals selected to direct a movement in 
certain lines of endeavor. Some of these picked for the 
ship building industry have been successful business 
men and may be capable of directing a great enterprise, 
but had no particular knowledge of the ship building 
industry, hence must learn the intricacies of that busi- 
ness in order to apply their general business knowledge. 
The same is true in other lines. The country has availa- 
ble a great amount of expert knowledge and talent in 
all lines, which is at the disposition of the Government 
if it sees fit to ask for it. Men like Samuel McRoberts, 
who for many years was an official of one of the largest 
packing industries in the world and subsequently its 
treasurer, and entered the banking business with a view 
of developing and improving our methods of interna- 
tional finance and trade, are capable men for directing 
the purchase of munitions. He is an example of the 
character of men that are willing to serve this Govern- 
ment at a nominal cost if they are asked to do so. 

The mobilization of efforts in this country calls for 
the utilization of all our resources. This means ability, 
experience, as well as physical resuurce. Labor is just 
as much a resource as are the minerals or the farm prod- 
ucts, and it is just as essential that labor be redirected 
from the industries where it is now employed and less 
needed than in some others, to those industries where it 
can be utilized to an advantage to win the war. Such 
mobilization requires expert direction, if waste is to be 
avoided. It is useless to send a man to the farm, no 
matter how willing he is, if he is not adapted to that 
kind of work, or if he is unwilling to work long hours. 
A farm hand can not watch the sun or the clock and 
time his work as does the shop man. There are many 
days of the year when the farm hand can not work 
because of weather conditions, so that he must gage 
his efforts by the law of averages, rather than by a spe- 
cific day’s work. 

The one thing that seems to be lost sight of is that this 
is a period of opportunity and creation. War does involve 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, but it also offers opportun- 
ity for great development. The fact that war is destruc- 
tive necessitates greater efforts of individuals so that 
the destruction may be offset by increased production. 
Ingalls Kimball, who is the head of a great thrift move- 
ment, recently pointed out: ‘‘If the whole country 
would substitute the idea of opportunity and success 
for the now prevailing theory of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice it would result in an increase of energy that 
would push our production up the necessary $20,000,- 

000,000 a year to meet the requirements and make for 
a period of success that would be irresistible.’’ 

Unfortunately, the popular idea of economy is not 
the idea held by the banker or the economist. People 


generally think of economy as not spending and hoard- 
ing money, whereas economy really means efficiency or, 
to put it in another way, the best possible use of the 
means at hand, whether it be money, property, labor or 
other natural resources, that are to be utilized. The 
great thrift movement, as being directed under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department, is commenda- 
ble, but there seems to be a tremendous waste of effort 
in that movement, because a considerable part of the 
energies is being directed in a way that goes over the 
head of the individual of small means. It may appeal 
to the banker, or to the modern business man, but it 
does not appeal as it should to the wage earner, or to 
the man with a small business, who would and could 
buy $5, $10 or $50 worth of thrift stamps or war sav- 
ings certificates. 

What is needed is a better understanding of the 
terms being used. Thrift and genuine economy involve 
wise buying of what we need, and the employing of 
what is left of our incomes in a way that it will work 
for the benefit of the Government, whether that be thru 
investment in Government securities or in the securi- 
ties of industries employed on Government contracts, 
or in the development of the farm or other industries 
with a view of increasing production. 

Mr. Kimball expresses another thought that is worthy 
of consideration. He points out that up until now we in 
this country have been trying to meet the nation’s war 
needs thru self-sacrifice and self-denial, but that from 
this on the efforts should be toward increased produc- 
tion. ‘‘What can be turned into war resources,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘is the difference between what we make and 
what we use. It is obvious that as individuals we 
should use less and make more.’’ The working man 
finds it difficult to use less because he is using as little 
as he can already, owing to the high prices. .The trouble 
with many workmen is that they have been so ac- 
customed to limit their hours of labor that they balk 
at two or three hours’ extra work. A war period is a 
time when production must be speeded up in order 
to offset the destruction that is taking place. 

When the workman inquires how he can save $2 a 
week when it costs him all he earns to live it is well 
to direct his attention to the fact that there is a short- 
age of labor, and that in order to meet this shortage 
the individual must work extra hours. There is no 
question about pay; the demands are sufficient to take 
care of that extra hour’s or two hours’ work at a fair 
remuneration, and many dollars a week of extra work 
await every man in America, from the coal miner to 
the baker. There are wages waiting for other members 
of the family, and it is going to be the fashion, as Mr. 
Kimball points out, for every individual in America 
to work. The self-sacrifice feature should be in the 
utilization of this time for ‘‘extra work’’ and in the 
saving of the ‘‘extra pay,’’ which, of course, to be 
effective, should be used in stimulating war industries 
and Government credit. 

Economy involves the elimination of waste, whether 
it be idleness of money, of labor, or of property. Every 
atom of energy and of natural resources should be 
utilized to the very best advantage to the end that we 
may use the weapon that Germany has developed and 
is using so effectively against the allied nations; name- 
ly, efficiency. 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BUILDING FIELD 


The outstanding feature of the building situation, so far 
as actual construction of dwellings is concerned, is the almost 
feverish activity in providing housing for workmen employed 
in munition and other plants engaged in turning out war 
material. This is particularly true in the great industrial 
centers of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Some of the manufacturing cities and towns in that 
section have doubled in population during the last six 
months, due to the tremendous influx of workers from other 
parts of the country. Numerous building projects are under 
way, involving from fifty to 500 or more houses each. These 
are being carried forward, for the most part, by the manu- 
facturers themselves, who find it of imperative necessity im- 
mediately to provide shelter and living facilities for their 
workmen ; but, as has been stated in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, there are strong indications that Congress will soon 
have to take a hand in solving this problem by appropriating 
a generous sum of money for financing the building of homes 
for workmen employed on Government contracts. 

There are some encouraging signs of a revival of ordinary 
civilian residence construction the coming spring. The pub- 
lic is getting used to the higher plane of prices of all com- 
modities, and begins to realize that lumber and building mate- 
rials have advanced relatively less than almost any other 
articles of general use. It begins to recognize also that 
there is no probability of either material or labor declining 
in cost for a long time, and that nothing, therefore, is to be 
gained by deferring the building of residences that have been 
planned or in prospect for some time. Then, too, there is 
beginning to be manifested a strong reaction against the over- 
emphasis that has been placed in certain circles upon a rigid 
and arbitrary brand of economy, which if carried to its 
logical conclusion would cripple half of the industries of the 
country and, by destroying earnings and wages in these in- 
dustries, make the financing of the war doubly difficult if not 
impossible. It is of course fully recognized that frills and 
extravagances should be eliminated, but any policy that tends 
to paralyze the building industry of the country can not 
help but be disastrous in the long run. While Mr. Multi- 
Millionaire may well defer the erection of his show palace 
on Riverside Drive or at Long Branch until after the war, 
the building of suitable and comfortable homes for wage 
earners and citizens of ordinary financial status falls into 
an entirely different category, and can not be neglected or 
yr ge without a sacrifice of American ideals and standards 
0. ving. 

For the first time in a generation the city of New York is 
confronted with a housing famine, particularly as regards 
medium and low-renting apartments and tenements. The 
construction of buildings of this character during 1916 was 
only about half of the average for the last ten years. Only 
729 tenements, containing 13,643 apartments, were built dur- 


ing the first eleven months of the year, and all of these build- 
ings were contracted for and financed prior to the declara- 
tion of war last April. In 1914, 1916 and 1917 the tene- 
ment house department of the city government took a census 
of vacant apartments, to determine whether the supply of 
housing was keeping up with the demand. In 1914 and 1916 
the results indicated that the construction of this class of 
buildings was about one and a half years ahead of the actual 





SCHOOL ESSAY CONTEST 
CLOSING DATE, JAN. 19 


Final notice is given that essays on ‘‘Why 
Every Family Should Own Its Own Home’’ that 
have won first prizes in local contests must reach 
this office not later than Jan. 19 to be eligible for 
entry in the national contest for 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN PRIZES 
of 
$50, $30 and $20 


A photograph of the winner should accompany 
every local first prize essay sent in for entry in 
the national contest, but if impossible to secure 
the photograph in time to send with the essay it 
may follow a day or two later. It is urgently re- 
quested, however, that photographs of winners 
be mailed to this office at the earliest moment 
possible. 

In next week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN the names of the judges in the national 
contest will be announced. 

For the information of the dealers who have 
already closed their contests and sent in the first 
prize essays it may be stated that, inasmuch as 
the work of classifying and judging the local 
prize essays can not begin until after Jan. 19, 
and, on account of the large number of essays 
written, will require considerable time, it prob- 
ably will not be possible to announce the winners 
in the national contest before Feb. 15. 





demand. In 1917 the surplus had been cut nearly in two, 
and at the opening of 1918 is practically wiped out. In other 
words, there are at present, broadly speaking, no vacant 
houses to accommodate the steady increase in population. 

Building operations in Detroit in 1917 show an expenditure 
exceeded only in 1916. There were 12,108 building permits 
issued, on which the cost estimates totaled approximately 
$39,650,000. These totals, compared with those of the pre- 
ceding year, show a decrease of about 22 percent. In 1916, 
building permits numbered 16,489, and the estimated expendi- 
ture was exactly $51,068,310. That year, however, was the 
greatest building year in Detroit’s history, and the 22 percent 
drop in 1917 is not a cause for discouragement. The figures 
for the year just ended are a good $9,000,000 ahead of those 
for 1915. Building permits taken out during the last week 
show estimated expenditures of $112,685, compared with 
$356,935 for the preceding week, and $850,680 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1916. Residences and garages, representing 
a fair volume of projected construction, are listed in the 
weekly report compiled from architects’ offices. 

Building operations entered into at San Francisco during 
1917 totalled $18,480,527, according to a local compiler. 
This practically is equal to the figures for 1916, when the 
total of building operations reached $18,921,146. The fore- 
going figures include not only private building contracts 
but also contracts let by the municipal government, the 
State of California and the United States Government. Dur- 
ing last week there were five building contracts filed for 
record, representing a total of $16,000. The eleven building 
permits issued during last week showed a total valuation 
of $33,000. 

During the year just closed permits were issued at Shreve- 
port, La., for building operations costing $864,712, which 
was a decline of $259,665 from 1916, but was $156,909 in ex- 
cess of 1915. Most of the decline in 1917 was during the 
latter part of the year. January, February, March and July 
showed better results than the corresponding months of 1916, 
and last February’s total, $312,079, was the biggest month’s 
record for two years. 

Dwelling construction in Boston for the year just ended 
shows a big decrease from the figures for 1916. There were 
360 buildings of this character erected during the last year, 
with a total expenditure of $5,046,976. These figures in- 
clude apartment houses, dwellings, lodging houses and tene- 
ments. 

That insurance companies and savings banks have no 
appetite for big mortgages is affirmed by Clarence H. Kelsey, 
president of the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New York. 
In his judgment the time is ripe for real estate and building 
interests to provide mortgages in units of $1,000. He thinks 
that this will have to be done if large buildings are to be 








erected. involving heavy advances of capital. 
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EMPLOYEES TREATED GENEROUSLY AT CHRISTMAS 


Lumber Company Sends Checks to All—Letter Out- 
lines a Patriotic Status 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—Employees of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. were made happy by liberal bonuses at 
Christmas time. All classes of workers employed in the 
company’s manufacturing plants, situated in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, received bonuses ag- 
gregating $175,000. Employees of the organization who 
are engaged in operating its chain of retail yards in 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico were 
substantially remembered, as also were the employees of 
the company’s general office at Kansas City, and the 
traveling salesmen, the additional payments aggregating 
$35,000, while salary increases totalling $50,000 were 
granted. 

It is pleasant to know that former employees who are 
now with the colors were not forgotten. The company’s 
service flag has 193 stars, and to each of the men repre- 
sented thereon a check was mailed, accompanied by the 
following letter, signed by President R. A. Long: 

On behalf of the company by which you were formerly em- 
ployed, it gives the undersigned much pleasure to enclose 
check in your favor as a Christmas remembrance; and, while 
in some cases the checks will not reach their destination 
until well into the new year, you may be sure the best wishes 
of the “Long-Bell Family” are with you, wherever you may 
be, and at all times. 

This large family has every reason to be proud of its rep- 
resentatives in the various military and naval branches, 
numbering almost 200 at this time, and we who remain be- 
hind sincerely hope that our lives and conduct may be such 
that you who have gone will have equal reason to be proud 
of the organization with which you were associated. 

In this office we are attempting to keep a complete record 
of every man who has answered the call, and we will appre- 
ciate it if you will keep us advised (so far as is consistent 
with the regulations) as to your whereabouts, and the com- 
pany, regiment or other unit with which you are connected, 
as well as your rank or rating. 


SIXTY-ONE THOUSAND FEET IN SINGLE CARLOAD 


It would be well if lumbermen in general would emulate 
the example of the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., of Wau- 
sau, Wis. In responding to the appeal of the railroads 
that cars be loaded to ca- 





president of the Waushara County Fair Association and 


identified with other organizations. He is a member of 
the district exemption board and secretary of the County 
Council of Defense and has done other important war 
work. 

Mr. Durham has no plans for the immediate future but 
will probably locate elsewhere in the State. He married 
in 1903 Miss Mary Heyd, of Milwaukee, and they have 
been valued residents of the community. They have two 
sons and two daughters. 





CANADA COMMANDEERS LUMBER FOR HALIFAX 


Hauirax, N. S., Jan. 7.—The Canadian government 
last week issued an order-in-council providing for the 
commandeering, in any part of Canada, of timber, lumber 
and building material needed for reconstruction of the 
devastated section of this city. Local authorities say that 
this action was necessary in order to push forward the 
work of reconstruction, which has been hampered by the 
difficulty in obtaining materials. The measure appoints 
R. H. Fraser as commandeering agent, with full authority 
to fix prices which he deems fair and reasonable. 





SAME TO YOU, AND MANY OF THEM! 


There was a cordial interchange of greetings among 
lumbermen during the Christmas and New Year season. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to acknowledge with 
a keen sense of appreciation seasonable messages from the 
following members of the trade and others: 

Continental & Commercial National Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Russe, E. C. Gause, G. A. Farber, H. Johannsen, 
P. Stenning Coate, W. F. Gammage, Memphis, Tenn. ; Maori- 
land Importing Co., Dunedin, New Zealand; Kirby Lumber 
Co., Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; John B. Ran- 
som & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala.; John M. Woods & Co., 
East Cambridge, Mass.; Louis C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Webster L. Babbitt, Niles, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. P. T. Langan, 
Cairo, Ill.; C. H. Dexter & Sons (Inc.), Windsor Locks, 
Conn.; J. H. Queal & Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Henry G. Brab- 
ston & Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Charles H. Flato, jr., vice 
president the Kingsville Lumber Co., Kingsville, Tex.; Henry 
Disston & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa.; H. J. Adams Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Jackson, Miss.; E. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.), 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. Martin J. Ragley, Ragley, 





pacity, this company Dec. 11 
delivered to the Chicago & 
North Western Railway for 
shipment to the Steinman 
Lumber Co., at Milwaukee, 
Wis., a carload of lumber 
which it believes contained 
the greatest number of feet 
of lumber ever loaded on one 
ear. It carried 61,005 feet, 
board measure. 

A local statistician has 
figured out that if each piece 
of lumber of this load were 
laid end to end it would 
reach 23.30 miles or would 
cover 1.41 acres of land one 
inch thick; or it would make 
a walk 24 inches wide and 
3.78 miles long. It required 
a train of twelve cars of 
logs to produce this one car- 
load of lumber. The gross 
weight of the car was 140,- 
400 pounds; tare 41,700 and 
net 98,700 pounds. 
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The B. Heinemann Lum- 
ber Co. says: 

We explained to the Steinman Lumber Co. the need for 
assistance to the Government and the carriers for saving 
all equipment possible, and they readily agreed to allow us 
to load the “limit”; and we then loaded on the two cars 
going to them 103,621 feet, board measure. 

Will anyone claim to have received more lumber on two 
cars, or more than 61,005 feet, board measure on any one 
car? 

While not always possible to take in record loads like this 
one, each can do his patriotic duty by specifying on orders 
“A carload,” and then it is up to the shipper to load to 
the limit. 


WELL KNOWN CONCERN TO CEASE BUSINESS 


An announcement of unusual interest is that of the 
retirement from the retail field of the W. J. Durham 
Lumber Co., of Wautoma, Wis., which has sold its lumber 
yard at that point to Dahlke & Giese, together with a grist 
mill, elevator and drug store and one-half interest in a 
building addition and stock in the American Theater. 
The Melcher Lumber Co. also purchased ene-half interest 
in these building lots and theater stocks. As a part of 
the deal the Walker Milling Co. has been merged with 
Dahlke & Giese and a new firm will be formed to operate 
the mill and elevator and A. J. Walker will be manager 
of the company. The Durham interests will formally re- 
tire from the field Feb. 1. 

The W. J. Durham Lumber Co. began business at 
Plainfield, Wis., in 1880 and was expanded by Mr. 
Durham until it included yards at Wautoma, Coloma, 
Hancock, Bancroft, Ripon, Picketts and Van Dyne. The 
lumber yard at Wautoma was established before there 
were railroads in the town and the material was hauled 
overland. Since 1901 the Wautoma yard and all the 
Waushara County yards have been under the direction of 
F. 8. Durham, secretary and treasurer, an active and 
aggressive lumberman. All the yards were closed out 
two years ago, except the Wautoma mills. 

F. 8. Durham has been an active factor in the com- 
munity life of Wautoma. He promoted Durham’s addi- 
tion and had much to do with other matters. He took 
an active part in the community and for eight years was 
chief of the fire department and has been for several years 





EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF LOADING CAR TO CAPACITY 


La.; James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn.; Duncan, 
Ewing & Co., London, England; The Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont.; Charles A. Schieren Co., New York City, 
N. Y.; Atlas Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; Mitchell Motors Co. 
(Inc.) ; Coos Bay Lumber Co., Oakland, Cal.; Smith-Carothers 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn.; Dower Lumber Co., 
Wadena, Minn.; Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., Mal- 
vern, Ark.; Pierre I. du Pont, president B. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; 8. F. Horn, Nashville, Tenn.; Stevens-Eaton 
Co., New York City, N. Y.; John H. Patterson, president Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 





SHOWS FARMERS NOW IS TIME TO BUILD 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 9.—The W. M. Simpson Lum- 
ber Co. at Washington, Ind., has been ‘running some 
striking advertisements recently in the daily newspapers 
at Washington which tend to show the farmers that 
right now is the time to build, for the products of the 
farm at this time, it is pointed out, will buy more build- 
ing material than ever before known, the cost of build- 
ing material not having increased in proportion to the 
increase in the value of live stock and grain. 

Some time ago the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. rented 
a large empty store room at Washington in which to dis- 
play its line of goods and in the show window it placed 
a live hog along with two piles of shingles with the fig- 
ures showing how many shingles the hog would buy in 
1914 and in 1917. One of the company’s advertisements 
now being run in the Washington papers shows that a 
1,100-pound steer in 1914 would buy 3,384 feet of ship- 
lap. The advertisement says: ‘‘In 1914 the cattle raiser 
could sell a 1,100-pound steer, take the proceeds of the 
sale to his local lumberman and buy 3,384 feet of ship- 
lap or 3,384 feet of barn boards. In 1917 he would sell 
the same steer, take the proceeds to the same lumberman 
and buy 4,804 feet of shiplap, or 4,000 feet of barn 
boards. (Barn boards advanced a little more than ship- 
lap.) From these figures it will be seen that the cattle 
raiser can build much cheaper now than he could in 
1914.’’ The advertisements of the concern have at- 
tracted wide attention in this section of the State. 


$$ 


SOUTHERN SHIP BUILDERS SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


Increase Working Hours and Pay Forces Liberally— 
Many Craft Under Way 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 7—On Friday, Jan. 4, both the 
Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and McBride 
& Law increased the operating time of their local ship 
building plants to twenty hours a day. They are now 
working two shifts of ten hours each, paying the men 
on the basis of eight hours a day, with time and a 
half for overtime. Both plants are employing 500 
men each and both announced that they will add 200 
more men within ten days. 

At the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.,’s 
plant six wooden hulls are being built for the Govern- 
ment, and during the present week two more keels 
will be laid, according to C. O. Yoakum, general man- 
ager of the company. 

McBride & Law are building four hulls for the Gov- 
ernment, and R. J. McBride, general manager, stated 
today that he will launch the first wooden vessel to be 
turned out for the Government on the gulf or Atlantic 
coast. He expects to launch the first boat about March 
1. Having recently returned from Washington, where 
he conferred with officials of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Mr. McBride believes he is in a position to 
make this prediction safely. 

The two local unions of white and colored ship yard 
laborers have made formal request to their employers 
for an increase in the wage scale to a minimum of 40 
cents an hour with an 8-hour work day, time and a 
half for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. They have asked that they be given an 
answer by Jan. 10, altho no threat of a walkout was 
made. 


To investigate local conditions relative to the housing * 


of ship building labor, H. W. Lewis, State labor di- 
rector for the Government, arrived here yesterday 
and will spend several days in this section. He visited 
Orange today. 

While Congress is now considering a bill appropri- 
ating $35,000,000 to be spent in building suitable 
quarters for ship building labor, Mr. Lewis believes 
the housing problem should be taken care of largely 
by the local communities. He declared buildings for 
this class of labor should be made permanent, for, even 
should the war end this year, ship building will con- 
tinue for some time and the industry in this section 
may be regarded practically as a permanent one. 





ESTIMATES AMOUNT OF SPRUCE FOR RIVING 


ABERDEEN, WASH, Jan. 5.—H. 8. Shorey, of the county 
engineers’ force, recently investigated the amount of 
spruce in this section, and he found that there are 1,231,- 
000,000 feet of spruce still uncut in the cruised sections 
of the county. He estimates that not over 10 percent 
or 12,000,000 feet is available for airplane stock. He has 
prepared a map showing the location of the spruce that is 
available and how much of it can be rived and how much 
can be mill cut. The map shows a considerable body, 
close to this city, that is available for riving. It also 
shows a considerable amount that would have to be taken 
out by way of Willapa Harbor. One of the finest bodies 
of spruce is near Copalis, west of here. Most of the 
spruce in the Quinault Indian reservation is not good for 
airplane stock. Mr. Shorey thinks the Government should 
arrange to get the timber for the riving gangs. There 
are plenty of men, he says, who have the tools and can get 
out the stock if they could depend on the Government 
for the timber tracts. The logging companies express 
themselves willing to help get the spruce in any way 
suggested by the Government. 





TO REGULATE LOGGING CAMP MENUS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 7.—Regulation of menus in log- 
ging camps will be worked out by the Food Administra- 
tion, the States of Idaho, Washington and Oregon codp- 
erating with a representative of the administration in 
charge of the bills of fare in lumber camps and mill board- 
ing houses in the territory. This understanding has been 
practically agreed upon after conferences between em- 
ployers and the State food administrators. 

That the situation needs immediate attention if food 
waste is to be eliminated is clearly evidenced in a com- 
munication received this week from G. F. Hagenbuch, 
manager of the Panhandle Lumber Co., who sent. the 
following communication to the Loggers’ Club and which 
was referred to Charles Hebberd, food administrator for 
Washington: 


I will cite an instance that happened down at Ione, at 
Rogers camp. This was told to me and if you see Mr. Rogers 
in Spokane you can ask him about it. They say the men 
who were working in the camp demanded a certain menu for 
each meal, and went out and looked at the dishes, the food 
supply ete. At the end of the meal the men, about forty 
in number, each took a piece of bread, crumbled it on their 
plates, poured coffee over it, and then refilled their cups 
with coffee and about a third sugar, which they did not 
stir at all, and then left the table. Mr. Rogers is some- 
what of a cripple and could not handle the -situation, so 
his son came in and fired the whole bunch and closed the 
camp. 


The lumber camps of the Inland Empire are noted for 
their plentiful supply of good food. In many of the 
camps there is a choice of three kinds of meat a day, 
sometimes that many kinds at each meal, and the tables 
are piled high with well cooked food, an unlimited supply 
being offered the men. 

It is expected that a Federal agent or representative 
of the Food Administration will be named soon, at the 
request of the employers, to handle the standardization 
of camp menus for the district and see that its regula- 
tions are enforced. . 
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‘GREATER USE OF THE MISSISSIPPI IS PLANNED 


Government Asked to Appropriate $13,500,000 to Be 
Used in Building 200 Wooden Barges 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—As a move to revive traffic on 

the Mississippi River, which is regarded as necessary to 
relieve the strain on railroad traffic, an appropriation of 
$13,500,000 with which to build 200 wooden barges has 
been asked of the War Department by the Joliet River 
Committee, representing the leading commercial bodies of 
St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. It has been pointed 
out that such a barge line, with sixteen round trips a year, 
would release between 12,000 and 13,000 freight cars and 
many locomotives for the movement of other freight. 
A bill approving the use of the funds will be introduced 
in Congress soon. ‘ 
” The vem asked for is in addition to $3,360,000 which 
has been set aside by the Government for the building of 
twenty-four barges and four towboats, which will form 
part of a Government controlled barge line between St. 
Louis and St. Paul and intermediate points. W. S. 
Mitchell, district engineer in charge of the office of the 
United States Engineers in St. Louis, has prepared plans 
for these barges and towboats and bids for their con- 
struction will be opened this month, and the building of 
the fleet will be rushed so that operation may be started 
during 1918. The barges, which will be built of steel, 
have been so designed that they will carry coal, ore, steel, 
cement, lumber, and oil. . 

The outlook for the larger expenditure for the traffic 
on the lower Mississippi is bright. James E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Waterways’ Association, 
who attended a conference at Washington where the 
claims of the valley were presented, declared that this line 
probably would be in operation within six to eight months. 
He was prompted to make this prediction, he said, because 
of the enthusiastic support given the plan by President 
Wilson and all administration officials. Mr. Smith said 
that the President realizes the importance of diverting 
to the Gulf of Mexico as much as possible of the vast 
amount of war freight which originates in the Mississippi 
Valley, and he added that the traffic congestion in the 
eastern ports is giving the administration much con- 
cern. Mr. Smith declares that the barges can be built in 
St. Louis of wood, and that very little steel will be re- 
quired. 


FLOODS PUTS CRIMP IN LUMBER BUSINESS 


Spokane, WasuH., Jan. 5.—The highest water and floods 
since 1894 have practically paralized logging operations 
and rail transportation in the Inland Empire. The Coeur 
a’ Alene and St. Joe rivers of northern Idaho have been 
booming, carrying away railroad and wagon bridges and 
generally creating havoc with transportation lines and 
lumber mills. Most extensive log jams on the rivers have 
been experienced during the last week and crews of men 
are now engaged in trying to remedy the damage. 

Lumber shipments this week have practically been at a 
standstill and relief is not yet in sight. The waters of 
Lake Coeur d’ Alene have been steadily rising and only 
today is a check noticed in the steady climb of the lake 
and the Spokane River. 

The McGoldrick lumber mill of this city, which has shut 
down for the annual three weeks of repairs, is combatting 
flood conditions in the yards and water has already en- 
tered the boiler room of the steam plant. No trains have 
been operating between Spokane and Wallace for over 
a week and several bridges have been washed out on the 
Coeur d’ Alene Rivér, which indicates that traffic will not 
be open for another ten days, at least. The Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Milwaukee lines are all 
closed to the Coast and have been for several days, and 
their traffic has been detoured over the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle via Vancouver, Wash. The lines east of Spo- 
kane have fared better and the three transcontinental 
roads have been able to keep up a semblance of train serv- 
ice, altho trains are rarely on time. , 

Unprecedented warm weather and a continuous warm 
wind from the Ocean over the entire Northwest, with 
heavy rains, have caused the unusual condition for this 
time of year. Spokane experienced the warmest Jan. 1 
in its history since the weather office started operation 
thirty-one years ago, on the advent of the new year. The 
thermometer registered 62 degrees above zero on that 
date and it has been raining all week since. Spokane has 
hardly had any winter this year and there is no snow. 








BIG PAPER PLANT STARTS OPERATION 


Bogatusa, La., Jan. 7—The huge new plant of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., in this city, began operations at 
7 o’clock this morning when President Walter P. Cooke, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., turned on the switch 
that set the paper-making machinery in motion. Less 
than fifteen minutes later the plant had turned out its 
first roll of paper. It is declared to be one of the best 
equipped and most modern paper mills in the United 
States, represents an investment of upward of $1,500,000 
and is probably. the largest new industrial enterprise 
launched in Louisiana during the year. 

Ground was broken for the great plant, which occupies 
a 22-acre site, on Oct. 13, 1916. The buildings are of 
brick and steel construction with concrete floors, and the 
machinery is electrically driven. The rated daily capacity 
is 125 tons of container board and 75 tons of pulp. Waste 
from the woods and sawmill operations of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. will furnish the raw material and 
plans are now making for the reforestation of cut-over 
lands in Bogalusa to perpetuate the new paper-making 
industry when, many years hence, the Great Southern 
lumbering operations may cut out that company’s 
immense holdings. : 

The Bogalusa Paper Co. represents a practical applica- 
tion of the conservation idea. Some years ago the Great 
Southern Lumber Co, arranged for a survey of its opera- 


tion to ascertain the approximate percentage of waste in 
careful lumbering by modern machinery and methods, 
and to develop practicable ways of utilizing that waste. 
The Louisiana Fiber Board Co. was launched first, using 
waste for its raw material. The success of that enter- 
prise justified another—the Bogalusa Paper Co., which 
operated at full capacity will practically complete, it is 
said, the utilization of the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s 
waste. It will provide employment for about 500 men. 
L. H. Breyfogle, of Kalamazoo, an expert paper-maker, 
is general superintendent of the plant, with J. Harvey 
Wilt, of West Virginia, in direct charge of the paper- 
making department and Peter Dulin, of Wisconsin, in 
charge of the pulp room. 





TORNADO SWEEPS THRU TEXAS TOWN 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 7.—Twenty residences were 
blown down, one woman was injured, and the smoke stack, 
blow pipe and part of the roof of the planer of the Nona 
Mills Co.’s plant at Leesville, La., were torn off and tel- 
egraph and telephone lines in three directions out of 
Leesville were demolished Saturday night by a tornado 
which swept over the city. Coming from a northwesterly 
direction the terrific wind swept thru the center of the 
town, the storm lasting forty minutes. 

Mrs. J. J. Franklin was considerably cut and bruised 
when her home was blown down over her head. Two resi- 
dences, one of them belonging to Claude Edwards, caught 
fire and burned to the ground. 

The planer of the Nona Mills Co. will be closed down 
about a week for repairs. 

All the homes destroyed were small ones. The damage 
has been roughly estimated at $25,000. As far as could 
be learned, no extensive damage was done to timber by 
the wind. 





FIFTY THOUSAND FEET IN ONE CAR 


St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 7—C. K. McClure, treasurer of 
the South Arkansas Lumber Co., Fullerton Building, has 
received a photograph of the car which contained 50,557 
feet of dimension, said to be the record load. The car— 
a gondola—was shipped from the plant of the Arkadel- 
phia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, Ark., to the Century Lum- 
ber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. As told in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Dec. 29, the car was loaded as follows: 
All No. 1 848 and 2x8-inch in size, four pieces 8-foot, ten 


ICE JAM IN THE OHIO IS PROPERTY MENACE 


Cincinnati Plants Are Threatened—Disast 
Follow an Imminent Break 





May 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 9.—The ice jam in the Cincin- 
nati harbor, and which extends up and down the Ohio 
River for about 200 miles, is a constant threat to prop- 
erty tied up in the ice, now confined there for almost a 
month. At some places the ice is piled up a hundred feet 
high, and it is inevitable that when the break comes, as 
it must before long, great damage will be done to various 
kinds of property—coal, lumber, and other freight. The 
rains of the latter part of last week broke the gorges in 
some of the tributaries of the Ohio, and these poured out 
their ice to add to the gorge in the Ohio. But the rise in 
the Ohio itself was not enough to break the jam, which 
has been additionally strengthened by the later freeze of 
this week. 

The warm rains of last Saturday and Sunday, combined 
with the waters from the sewers of the city, have honey- 
combed the gorge in places until great caverns have been 
bored thru the ice, increasing the perils of the crash 
when the break comes. A good deal of the ice has been 
cut away from the shore on the Cincinnati side of the 
river around the Public Landing, but many boats had 
been seriously damaged before this could be accom- 
plished. 

The big break is looked for this week or early next, as 
the weather man is predicting warmer weather, and 
every business man of the city having any interest in the 
river trade is bending every effort to make his property 
as safe as possible. The only thing that can save from a 
great disaster is a gradual thaw, but such a thing is not 
known in the January history of the Ohio River. The 
present weight of the ice is so great, and the natural cur- 
rent of the river so strong, that no one can foresee what 
the result of a break will be. 


TO HOUSE SHIP BUILDERS IS SEATTLE’S PROBLEM 


SzaTTLE, WasH., Jan. 7.—Owing to building in Seat- 
tle the last year being confined largely to industrial en- 
terprises, the housing facilities of the city have not kept 
pace with the industrial growth, and the finding of living 
quarters for the 20,000 or more additional ship building 
workers that the Government announces will be sent to 
Seattle very soon is a most serious one. In a statement 
issued by the superintendent 











CAR LOADED WITH 50,557 FEET OF DIMENSION LUMBER 


pieces 10-foot, 600 pieces 12-foot, 718 pieces 14-foot, 1228 
pieces 16-foot; twenty-seven pieces 18-foot and twenty 
pieces 20-foot. 


COMBINED CONCERNS LAND FIRST CONTRACT 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—The St. Louis Wood Products 
Co., which is composed of seventeen planing mills and box 
factories that have pooled their assets of $1,807,000 in 
order that they might be in a position to handle large 
Government and other contracts for any kind of wood 
work, has received its first big order from the Govern- 
ment. Altho the contract has not yet been signed unoffi- 
cial advices from Washington state that the company 
has received a contract to manufacture 1,380,000 wooden 
articles belonging to the rifle equipment of soldiers. Just 
what the article is the company is not at liberty to state, 
but it is simple in construction, and can be turned out 
rapidly with the equipment now in the plants. 

W. C. Hay, vice president of the company, who has 
been in Washington looking after its interests, is work- 
ing on other big Government contracts, and hopes to 
land them because of the facilities of the combined con- 
cerns to handle almost any sized order. One of the things 
they are after is a Government order for 3,500,000 pack- 
ing boxes. By taking over such contracts it is expected 
that the plants will be kept working at full tilt, whereas 
they would be idle much of the time if they depended 
entirely upon construction business. Mr. Hay’s address 
in Washington is 631 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The operating companies in the concern are as follows: 
Carondelet Planing Mill Co.; Crescent Planing Mill Co.; 
John M. Darrt & Sons Planing Mill Co.; Fox Bros.’ Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Gravois Planing Mill Co.; Marvin Plan- 
ing Mill Co.; Mechanics Planing Mill Co.; Messing 
Planing Mill Co.; W. F. Goessling Box Co.; North St. 
Louis Planing Mill Co.; Lauritz Petersen; Reed & Steeger 
Sash & Door Co.; Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Co.; 
Frank Schmidt Planing Mill Co.; Thomsen Planing Mill 
Co.; Charles Thuener Planing Mill Co., and Wellston 
Planing Mill Co. These companies have a combined floor 
space of 657,000 square feet, and have 11,600,000 feet of 
lumber on hand. 





of building, it is stated that 
in 1914 there was $4,406,665 
invested in residences, hotels, 
flats, apartments and lodg- 
ing houses. During 1917 
there was invested for the 
same purpose only $2,327,- 
225. In 1909, which was the 
banner year in Seattle build- 
ing, there were 3,769 new 
residences built, valued at 
$5,009,439, while in 1917 
there were only 1,014 houses 
erected, valued at $1,482,125. 
In 1909 there were 248 new 
hotels, flat buildings, apart- 
ments and lodging houses 
built, valued at $4,058,900, 
while in 1917 there were only 
twenty-nine constructed, val- 
ued at $845,100. It is 
pointed out that the present 
affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for investment in 
homes, flat buildings, apart- 
ment houses and the like in 
Seattle; because with an in- 
: creased cost of construction 
amounting to only about 30 percent the increased demand 
will permit a rental income sufficient to warrant the con- 
struction. A committee of the Seattle Chamber of Coni- 
merce is looking into the matter and is endeavoring to 
arrange in some way for the housing of the large influx 
of industrial workers that are coming to Seattle within 
a few months as a part of the Government war prepara- 
tion program. : 








RECEIVES UNIQUE ORDER FOR SMALL STOCK 


KLAMATH Fas, OrE., Jan. 5.—R. W. Tower, who 
operates a small sawmill about fifteen miles south of 
this city, has just received an order from Chicago for a 
large quantity of 1xl-inch pieces for use in curtain roll- 
ers. This is the first order of this kind so far known 
to have been received here. He intends to work up some 
of his slabs to fill the order, which amounts to a car load 
every three months. 

Mr. Tower believes that in cutting as high as 10,000 
feet of lumber a day with a force of four men he is get- 
ting an unusual cut from his mill. He operates it in 
connection with his ranch in that vicinity and expects 
to cut 500,000 feet this year. 





NEW WHOLESALE CONCERN ENTERS THE FIELD 


One of the most recent concerns to engage in the whole- 
sale lumber business is Graves, Manbert & Graves (Inc.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who will deal in pine, spruce, hemlock 
and hardwood lumber, also lath and box shooks. The 
company, which has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $150,000, will maintain a yard, planing mill and 
box factory at ‘the foot of Hertel Avenue, Buffalo, and 
in addition will specialize in shipments direct from the 
mills, whether rough or dressed. The white pine and 


spruce output of Graves, Bigwood & Co., of Byng Inlet, 
Ontario, together with other standard lumber cuts, will 
be handled by this new organization. Henry I. George is 
president of the company, William G. MacDonald vice 
president, Chester W. Graves treasurer, and Richard W. 
Adams secretary. 
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STANDING TIMBER’S RELATION TO “INVESTED CAPITAL” 


Lumbermen Present Their Views to Internal Revenue Board, Pointing Out Inequalities in “Excess Profits” Tax, and Offer 
Suggestions for Its Just Application—Literal Interpretation of Law Will Create Confusion 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10,—The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN presents herewith the views of representatives of the 
lumber industry regarding the application of the ‘‘excess 
profits’’ tax, together with the recommendations which 
leading lumbermen think should be embodied in the 
rules of the Internal Revenue Bureau in determining and 
collecting the tax. ' : 

The on racer which follows has been laid before Daniel 
C. Roper, commissioner of internal _Tevenue, and the 
special board appointed to assist him in the enforcement 
of the excess profits tax law. It was not made public 
by the lumbermen, but secured from another source. The 
statement follows: 

The underlying theory of the law is that a business, before 
being subjected to a tax on that amount of its income which 
is to be regarded as “excess profits,” shall be permitted to 
earn some return (not less than 7 percent nor more than 9 
percent) which shall not be taxable as excess profits, and 
that earnings over and above such return are taxable as ex- 

ss profits. 

e is generally taken for granted thruout the lumber indus- 
try (and doubtless by all other lines of business) that the 
earnings that would be taxed would be the earnings from the 
investment which a business actually was employing in the 
conduct of its operations during the year for which the tax 
should be imposed; that is, that the amount of its employed 
capital for any taxable year should be deemed to be its gross 
assets at their reasonable current market values during the 
tax year, less the indebtedness of the business. 

If that is what “invested capital” means in the new law 
there will not be very great difficulty in computing the 
amount thereof under the provisions of the law. The capi- 
tal assets of the lumber industry consist very largely of 
standing timber. This standing timber, of which the supply 
is of course limited by nature, has been acquired by the pres- 
ent holders thereof at prices varying from the very small 
sums which timber commanded twenty to thirty years ago to 
the high prices which such timber has commanded during the 
last few years. It will be no very difficult task to ascertain 
the actual value during any taxable year of the timber be- 
longing to any taxpayer, either for the taxpayer or for the 
Internal Revenue Department, since it has been necessary 
under the income tax law and the rulings of the Internal 
Revenue Department to ascertain this value as of March 2. 
1913. Most companies that before the amendment in 1916 
of the income tax law (which fixed March 1, 1913, as the date 
as of which the fair market value of timber should be deter- 
mined) have carried in their capital account their timber as 
of a value fixed prior to March 1, 1913, have already written 
up their timber account to the fair value as of March 1, 1913, 
and within the near future all will have done so. As such 
values are generally in excess of the amount at which timber 
was theretofore being carried, such excess is in fact a sur- 
plus used and employed in the business. 

If therefore “invested capital” means the actual value dur- 
ing the taxable year of this very important item of timber, 
the matter is not very complicated from an accounting point 
of view or the point of view of administering the law. That 
“invested capital’ should be deemed to have this meaning in 
fairness to the taxpayer is clear, because if the taxpayer is 
entitled to a deduction of 7 percent or 9 percent before being 
compelled to pay an excess profits tax it is manifestly only 
fair that such deduction should be upon the value of what he 
actually employs in his business during the taxable year. 


Result Uncertain Under Literal Wording of Law 


If A sells all the net assets of his business to B at the be- 
ginning of a taxable year for $1,000,000 and B carries on 
therewith the same business, B’s “invested capital’ for the 
taxable year is beyond question $1,000,000, and the amount 
of taxes B will pay is based upon “invested capital” of such 
amount. Is there any reason why A should pay a greater 
amount if he does not sell such business than B will be com- 
pelled to pay on the same business if B makes the purchase 
suggested? Obviously not, if attention is paid to the justice 
of the matter. But under the literal wording of the law it 
is impossible to feel sure that such a result can certainly be 
avoided. This is because the act itself purports to define 
what “invested capital” is, and it specifies only three cate- 
gories in which “invested capital” may consist: (1) Actual 
cash paid in; (2) property acquired for stock, and (3) earned 
or paid in surplus used in the business. 

If those engaged in the manufacture of lumber are to be 
limited literally to these three categories there will be enor- 
mously difficult accounting questions, and there will also be 
differences in taxation between different units of the indus- 
try, amounting to the rankest discrimination. For example: 

Corporation A, with an original capital stock of $250,000, 
all paid in in cash, buys therewith in 1890 a body of timber. 
This timber is then of an actual value of $250,000. By 1910 
this timber has enhanced in value until it is worth $2,000,000. 
Another body of timber lying beside it of equal quality and 
size is also of the same value. In 1910 this second body of 
timber is purchased by another corporation which has an 
authorized capital stock of $2,000,000, which is also paid in 
in cash and the cash used for such purchase. Obviously the 
two bodies are of precisely the same value and the value of 
the stock to holders’ interest in each corporation is precisely 
the same. The earnings may be precisely the same. Yet 
if ‘invested capital” is to be limited, to use the words of the 
law, to “actual cash paid in,” the “invested capital” of the 
first corporation will, for the purposes of the excess profits 
tax, be $250,000, while that of the second corporation will be 
eight times as great, altho in fact the second corporation is 
not one dollar richer or better off than the first corporation, 
and under such conditions the second corporation would be 
permitted to earn on its “invested capital” eight times as 
much, or 56 percent of the first company’s capital, before the 
excess profits tax would apply. 

As a matter of truth, the enhanced value of $1,750,000 
owned by the first corporation is an “earned surplus” and is 
probably in all cases carried as surplus on the corporation’s 
books, and properly so. Every corporation regards this sur- 
plus as actually “earned” and actually invested in its busi- 
ness, and perhaps it was the intention of Congress that such 
surplus should be considered as part of the company’s “in- 
vested capital” under the third. subdivision of Section 207, 
which permits earned surplus to. be considered as part of “in- 
vested. capital.” But frankness impels the admission that 
there may be doubt as to whether the law itself is not so 
drawn as to exclude such surplus since the words of the law 
are that such surplus is to be “paid in or earned surplus and 
undivided profits.” The doubt arises from the use of the 
word “earned.” If that means a surplus derived only from 








such actual earnings as come from the manufacture of timber 
into lumber, then the enhancement in value of timber above 
referred to would probably not be considered such “earnings.’’ 
Therefore, clear as it is to us that such enhancement in value 
is truly an earned surplus properly to be considered as part 
of “invested capital,” we can not be sure that the law as 
now drawn will permit such construction. 

Surplus created by reason of the enhancement in value of 
timber should rightly and properly be recognized as “invested 
capital” to the extent of the difference between the first cost 
and present values. 


Timber Differs from Other Natural Resources 


Timber differs from other natural resources, such, for ex- 
ample, as coal and oil, in that the visible supply is the total 
supply. The amount of it is a known quantity and that 
quantity is being steadily depleted with not the slightest 
possibility of an increased supply from the development of 
new fields, as with oil. The value of lumber is fixed by sup- 
ply of and demand for lumber—not timber. The value of 
timber is fixed by supply of and demand for timber—not 
lumber. Thus lumber prices fluctuate frequently and vio- 
lently as the demand for lumber increases and diminishes. 
Changes varying from 10 percent to 40 percent up and down, 
two or three times in a few months, are the rule rather than 
the exception. But with timber the case is quite different. 
The value of timber is ever upwards because the demand al- 
ways exceeds the supply—because the demand is always in- 
creasing, the supply always decreasing. This is the history 
of white pine timber. It is the history of yellow pine tim- 
ber and will be the history of all timber until the supply is 
exhausted. Neither low prices for lumber nor periods of 
general depression nor even panics make it possible to buy 
timber in quantities at lowered prices. The value of timber 
never moves backwards. 

The manufacturer of lumber must have timber and sound 
business principles demand that his supply be assured before 
any investment be made in plant and equipment, and the 
quantity of the supply must have proper relation to the 
amount of the investment because the investment becomes 
practically worthless with the exhaustion of the timber, so 
the manufacturer must and in practice does invest in timber 
years in advance of the annual requirements of his sawmills. 
Timber now held by manufacturers was, in many cases, 
bought from ten to twenty or thirty years ago at prices far 
below present actual values. Taxes and carrying charges 
have piled up and the timber remaining today is bearing the 
further burden of additional taxation due to the development 
of the country, made possible by the partial depletion of the 
original quantity. County assessors and State boards of 
equalization generally recognize enhancement in value and 
timber is assessed at greatly increased values over original 
cost. The manufacturer, realizing the soundness and stability 
of timber as an asset, has from time to time, reinventoried it 
on the basis of conservative market values and has claimed, 
and rightly so, the enhancement in value as an earned sur- 
plus and, in fact, this is an earned surplus, notwithstanding 
it may be urged that actual profit has not been realized from 
a closed and completed transaction. Stocks and _ bonds, 
wheat, cotton and other agricultural products, lumber, brick 
and ordinary market commodities may and do fluctuate vio- 
lently in value, due to decreased earnings or impairment of 
assets, increased supply or diminished demand and, there- 
fore, enhancement in value from any such may not be safely 
figured as an actual earning until sale has been made and 
transaction closed. 

But these are products of a month or a year or are crops 
grown this year and to be grown again next year, some sub- 
ject to the control of man and others to the whims of nature; 
responsive to speculative influence, fluctuating and independ- 
able in supply and dependent upon an uncertain and variable 
demand. Timber, on the other hand, is a matured crop, 
grown but once and to be harvested but once, determinable 
in quantity, diminishing in supply, and subject to a world 
demand which renders it possible to estimate with reason- 
able accuracy the time when the supply will be practically 
exhausted. Its value never decreases and, in view of the 
necessity of carrying a supply for years in advance of actual 
requirements (as above pointed out), surplus created by en- 
hancement in its value is, in fact, earned and should be so 
considered. : 

Again, “actual cash paid in’? becomes grotesque as a test 
of “invested capital” when considered in relation to the 
actual circumstances under which property purchased with 
such paid in cash was acquired and held before being manu- 


factured. The timber holdings of many now engaged in the 


industry were acquired from time to time in small lots, hold- 
ings being added as the years passed with a view to assem- 
bling ultimately a compact and blocked up body of timber of 
sufficient size to warrant its economical manufacture. Taxes 
have been paid in many instances for as long as twenty years 
on such timber before the beginning of manufacture and the 
realization of any return thereon. During the same period 
there were inevitable carrying charges. Over such a period 
as indicated, taxes and carrying charges would actually have 
exceeded the amount of the original investment. Those items 
are items of cost as truly as the original purchase price and 
must be considered in any correct computation of the actual 
profits which the business ultimately realizes. 


No Provision Made for Enhanced Value of Timber 


Prior to the passage of any income tax law it was common 
accounting practice to set up the original purchase price of 
the timber as a capital account, and to provide a timber 
charge in excess of the replacement value of the timber at 
the time of cutting, for the purpose of perpetuating said com- 
pany in business. (This larger timber charge was a neces- 
sity resulting from the steady and constant increase in the 
value of timber.) Under such conditions, as the reinvest- 
ment in actual purchases of timber exceeds the cutting there- 
of, the timber holdings of the company in timber increased 
each year, altho the capital account representing it stood 
stationary, and the earnings as disclosed by the company’s 
balance sheet were less than those actually made. While the 
capital account of such company showed no increase from 
these items, the property holdings were greatly increased by 
actual acquisitions of timber. Had the company capitalized 
these increased acquisitions and the enhanced value of the 
remaining timber and new purchases -with the carrying 
charges thereon, its position today, from the point of view 
of excess war profits tax, would have been vastly different, 
provided that actual values of said property as of March 1, 
1913, are not to be used as a basis for determining “invested 
capital.” These increases are truly a part of the company’s 
capital invested in its business, and yet no provision seems 
to have been made for the enhanced value of timber in the 
categories defining “invested capital” in Section 207. 


Consider still another illustration: A corporation instead 
of issuing its original stock for cash issues it for timber. That 
timber steadily enhances in value. If the organizers of the 
corporation were conservative and issued only stock of a par 
value equal to the value of the timber at the time of acquisi- 
tion, it would seem that no enhancement in value could be 
considered as part of its invested capital, unless it be deemed 
“paid in or earned surplus’’ as above suggested. This is be- 
cause under subdivision 2 of Section 207 such value may not 
exceed the par value of the stock issued for the timber, 
(Note here another inequality. If the timber had been pur- 
chased by an individual instead of by a corporation there is 
no question but its enhanced value on Jan. 1, 1914, would be 
considered the “invested capital” of the individual, altho he 
originally put in timber of the value of only $250,000). On 
the other hand, if the corporation were eight times over- 
capitalized in the beginning and $2,000,000 of stock issued 
for the timber worth $250,000 and such timber had enhanced 
in value to $2,000,000 by Jan. 1, 1914, such corporation 
might consider such enhanced value as its “invested capital.” 
In neither case would one corporation be any richer than the 
other ; in both cases the earnings might be precisely the same, 
and yet there would be the greatest discrepancy in the amount 
of excess profits tax each would have to pay. 

This point becomes of the greatest practical importance in 
dealing with the case of corporations commonly called sub- 
sidiary. For example, to facilitate handling for financial 
purposes, a part of the assets of a parent company is trans- 
ferred to a new subsidiary corporation in exchange for all 
the capital stock of the subsidiary. As it is not intended 
that such subsidiary be in fact a separate concern or that its 
stock shall ever be sold or disposed of, the authorized amount 
of capital of such a corporation is almost invariably as small 
as the laws of the State or organization will permit, and the 
stock when issued is held and owned absolutely by the par- 
ent company. In fact, no change of ownership has taken 
place, the parent company owning stock of actual value ten 
or twenty times its par instead of owning, as theretofore, the 
real estate which now lies behind such multiplied value per 
share. In legal contemplation the subsidiary simply carries 
on a part of the business theretofore conducted by the parent 
company. In point of fact no change whatever has occurred 
and the business done in the name of the subsidiary is in fact 
but a continuation of a part of the business theretofore con- 
ducted by the parent company. Does Section 204 cover this 
question? That section provides: 

“A trade or business carried on by a corporation, partner- 
ship or individual, altho formally organized or reorganized 
on or after Jan. 2, 1913, which is substantially a continua- 
tion of a trade or business carried on prior to that date, shall, 
for the purposes of this title, be deemed to have been in ex- 
istence prior to that date, and the net income and invested 
capital of its predecessor to that date shall be deemed to have 
been its net income and invested capital.” 


Doubtful Problems to Be Considered 


Does the value of the assets transferred to the subsidiary 
become, irrespective of the par value of the stock issued in 
exchange therefor, the amount of “invested capital” of the 
new corporation? Its business is no doubt a continuation of 
a part of the former business of the parent company. But is 
this enough? Will the law be construed to apply only where 
an entire trade or business, having “invested capital,” is by 
its owners incorporated for their convenience? Here a 
specific ruling is greatly needed, because if this section is not 
intended to apply to subsidiary companies of the kind used 
for illustration, the amount of its invested capital may be 
limited, according to the literal wording of the law, to the 
par value of its outstanding stock, with the result that the 
value of its assets in excess of the amount of its capital stock, 
which may be ten or twenty times the amount of the capital 
stock, will not be treated as the “invested capital” of any- 
body, tho it is in fact still used in the tonduct of the parent 
company’s business, the parent company deriving whatever 
revenue is in fact earned therefrom, and the parent company 
bearing in fact all the burdens of ownership. Neither the 
subsidiary nor the parent company should be subject to such 
penalty, merely because of a change in the legal form of the 
instruments evidencing the parent company’s ownership of 
precisely the same property as before the formation of the 
subsidiary company and its use and employment in fact in the 
parent company’s conduct of its business. 

Another phase of the matter that ought to be mentioned if 
the letter, and not, as we conceive, the situation, the intent 
and spirit of the law is to be followed, is the accounting situ- 
ation which it creates. For example, it would be extremely 
difficult for any lumber company, except perhaps companies 
organized very recently, to ascertain definitely the original 
cost in money of the timber they now have remaining. This 
is because in many instances separated tracts of timber were 
purchased on a single occasion, and for a lump sum, certain 
tracts being at the time of purchase considered of more or 
less value for varying reasons, such as the quality and amount 
of timber thereon, their accessibility to railroads, the use of 
some thereof for switch purposes, mill sites and other causes. 
These determinative factors lét up to and resulted in the 
original lump sum purchase price for all of the isolated tracts, 
but it is difficult now to determine what value was then paid 
for any one of such tracts, some of which may by now have 
been cut over and some have timber still standing thereon. 

These are but a few of the many illustrations that might 
be made to indicate the gross inequalities that are bound to 
result if the law is interpreted and administered as meaning 
what its literal words would seem to indicate. We do not 
know how far such inequalities may be smoothed out by reg: 
ulations promulgated by the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue. It is to be hoped that the department may be able 


_to make regulations so that the law will operate equally upon 


all persons whose condition is in fact the same. 


F dations for Ameliorating Inequalities in the Law 

We therefore specifically recommend : 

1. That “invested capital” be definitely defined as being 
the fair market value of the property employed in a busi- 
ness, less any indebtedness. Where the rate of earnings upon 
“invested capital” is, as in this law, a factor in determining 
the amount of tax payable, the rate of earnings can not either 
in fairness or without enormously disorganizing the business 
be based upon any value other than the real value which 
produces these earnings in. the period for which they are to 
be taxed. No administrative difficulties in determining actual 
values need be anticipated, as all lumber companies have al- 
ready, as required by the income tax law of 1916, determined 
the value of timber as of March 1, 1913, and values subse- 
quent to that date may be established with certainty. . 


2. That enhanced value over original cost of timber be 
definitely established as ‘“‘earned surplus or undivided profits 
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mployed in the business.” Such enhanced value is 


as truly «ployed in the business and therefore excluded from 
producin’ a return in any other business as is the cash orig- 
jnally P id into the business, and it is ignoring actual facts 
to ignore such enhanced value as a real factor in ascertaining 
rnings. te 
et That the value of assets turned into a subsidiary cor- 
poration be definitely established as that corporation’s “‘in- 
yested < pital,” irrespective of the par value of the stock 
jssued (herefor, where such stock is owned by or for the 
nt ©orporation ; and that the business conducted in the 
name of such subsidiary corporation be definitely established 
as a continuation of a business theretofore conducted, within 
the meaning of Section 204, irrespective of the proportion of 
the parent corporation’s business now. being conducted by the 
subsidiary. 




































































The establishment of such rules is of vital necessity to the 
lumber business, wherever may lie the legal power to make 
them effective. 


MINNESOTA PRODUCTION SHOWS FALLING OFF 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 9.—-The annual report of 
M. J. Thornton, Surveyor general of logs and lumber for 
the second. district of Minnesota, covering the upper 
Mississippi basin, shows quite a falling off in the 1917 
output, due to reduced production of the Minneapolis 
mills, burning of one mill at Bemidji, and suspension of 
sawing at Walker. Figures compared with the report for 
1916 are as follows: 























1917 1916 
pe Re eee - 942,833 836,302 
pe ae 62,828,840 61,458,550 
Logs sawed, Wadaaie--6'oluie-walen .- 170,520,320 246,095,860 
Lumber manufactured .......... 226,641,277 310,937,815 
Shingles manufactured .......... sse++-+-:: 2,500, 
Lath manufactured ............. 56,673,250 78,612,050 
Logs carried over, feet....... .-++ 60,594,640 91,462,360 





The comparative figures on lumber sawed at important 
points in the district are as follows: 


1917 1916 
DN on Sh a chaos ceeeb ee 51,400,000 70,223,000 
SES Seer er er 78,000,000 116,000,000 
eI 5) ~ Ss so. up Minin ve.b-ale tbh 38,783,510 48,292,990 
6 Bea fee 12,000,000 ,500,000 
CO MME Gs ews coo stevccaieeness 31,040,200 33,721,825 
WN 5 eice a ciic Vu hoeiien oi4 ebins sleek Waaees 14,950,000 





REFUTES ASPERSIONS CAST ON YELLOW PINE MEN 





Despite Numerous Changes in Specifications, Deliveries of Ship Lumber Have Exceeded Proportion of Amount Needed to 
Fill Contract on Time—What the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau Has Accomplished 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—In his testimony before 
the Senate committee on commerce late last week, F. L. 
Sanford, of Zona, La., on behalf of the mills cutting 
yellow pine lumber and timbers for ship stock, 
effectively replied to reflections made upon the yellow 
pine men by Rear Admiral Samuel Bowles, assistant 
general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and other officials of the Federal Shipping Board. 

It is but fair to shipping board officials to say that, 
for the most part, their criticisms of the southern 
pine mills have been based on misleading information 
and have not been malicious. Admiral Bowles has been 
so persistent in his attacks. that his former connection 
as president of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, a steel ship concern, naturally suggests itself. 
Admiral Bowles also frankly is a steel ship man. 

Theodore E. Ferris, marine architect of the shipping 
-board, who drafted the wooden ship specifications 
originally, was good enough to say while before the 
committee on commerce that at all times he had found 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau: mills ready to 
meet any request he made and to codperate fully: He 
said the yellow pine men always ‘‘came across’’ when 
he asked for anything. 

Mr. Sanford’s statement follows in full: 

In making this statement I am going to ask that we be 
allowed to file a complete statement with your committee 
covering fully the points which are mentioned briefly herein. 

Statements have been made during your investigation 
which have created the impression that the southern pine 
lumbermen have not been furnishing lumber for the wooden 
ships as quickly as they agreed to do. We do not think these 
statements have. been made with any idea of trying to shift 
the blame for the delay in the building of wooden ships upon 
our industry but rather because the parties making them 
are not thoroly acquainted with the circumstances under 
which we undertook the task of furnishing the enormous 
amount of large sized timbers necessary for the carrying out 
of the ship program and the many difficulties we have had 
to contend with and overcome in the execution of the work. 

On March 28, 1917, the shipping board wired the secre- 
tary of. the Southern Pine Association (an organization of 
manufacturers representing a production of approximately 
5,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year, a considerable amount 
of which is timber not suitable for ship building purposes) 
asking information pertaining to facilities in the South for 
ship construction. Within six days the manufacturers were 
canvassed and the shipping board was given the desired in- 
formation. At that time we offered our assistance in any 
way possible. 

During the next thirty days, after the exchange of numer- 
ous letters and telegrams between the association and the 
shipping board, on April 24 a committee was appointed to 
confer with the shipping board. This committee was given 
full power to bind each of the members of the association to 
furnish their pro tata share of any lumber order that might 
be agreed upon between the committee and the shipping board 
officials. 

The committee came to Washington April 30 and was in 
conference with shipping board officials for five days. It 
was given to understand at that time that there would not 
be to exceed fifty wooden ships built. At the conference it 
developed that no practical southern pine lumberman. had 
been consulted in making out the schedule of lumber neces- 
sary for each ship and a number of changes were recom- 
mended by our committee. Most of these suggestions were 
ree by Mr. Ferris, the naval architect, who designed the 
ship. 

Schedule Revisions Increase Amount of Lumber Needed 

The schedule submitted to our committee at that time called 
for 1,123,357 feet of lumber for each ship. In this schedule 
there were 280 flitches required and they were asked for in 
an average width of 26 inches, but no specified number of 
pieces of any one width was required, nor was any maximum 
width mentioned. These amounted to 58,240 feet of lumber 
for each ship. Revisions of the schedule found necessary 
Since that time have increased the amount required for each 
ship to 1,531,410 feet and the flitches now asked for are 570 
Pieces in specified widths of 24-, 26-, 28-, 30-, 32- and 34- 
inches, averaging 28.55 inches in width and amounting to 
122,016 feet, an increase in the most difficult sizes of more 
than 100 percent and an increase in width of approximately 
10 percent. The flitches for the fifty ships amounted to 
14,000 pieces: At present for 250 ships we are asked to fur- 
nish 142,800 pieces and instead of an average width of 26 
inches the average width now insisted upon is 28.55 inches. 

To complete the fifty schedules first figured on called for 
36,197,650 feet of lumber, while the requirements for the 250 
Ships now planned are 382,852,500 feet, an increase of nearly 
100 percent. 

Among the recommendations made by. our committee at 
the conferences in April was one urging that all large tim- 
bers be made interchangeable with fir.’ This suggestion has 
been made by us on several occasions since then and we 
understand has recently been acted upon. 

i aeane June we were advised that the shipping board in- 

nded increasing the number of wooden ships to 100 and we 
agreed to get the lumber for these as quickly‘as possible but 
nO special time was mentioned. 4 
ade mber we were asked to supply lumber for 150 
with ~ 2 ships or a total of 250 ships. After a conference 
miral C., ving board officials we received a letter from Ad- 
diatel aps from which I quote: “Please advise us imme- 

ely of your acceptance of this proposition, and state how 














many schedules can be produced and shipped before July 30, 
1918, and how many additional schedules can be produced 
and shipped- before Dec. 31, 1918.” In reply to this we wrote 
as follows: “We agree to produce and ship 100 of these 
additional schedules by July 30, 1918, twenty-five more by 
Oct. 1, 1918, and the remaining twenty-five by Jan. 1, 1919, 
tho we will make every effort possible to make such deliveries 
sooner.” In his letter of acceptance replying to this Ad- 
miral Capps said: ‘We hereby accept your proposal as set 
forth in the above mentioned letter.” This shows conclu- 
sively that we had until July 30, 1918, to complete furnish- 
ing the lumber for the first 200 ships. To date we have 
shipped 130,000,000 feet. The amount of lumber yet to be 
shipped on Dec. 29, 1917, to complete the 200 schedules we 
had agreed to furnish before July 30, 1918, is approximately 
173,000,000 feet, an average for 179 working days remaining 
of 966,000 feet a day, while for December up to and including 
the 29th we have shipped an average of seventy-six cars a 
day or about 1,284,000 feet. This is 83 percent more than 
necessary for us to complete delivery of the first 200 sched- 
ules by the time agreed upon. 

We have been seriously delayed in getting frame timbers 
by changes made since we agreed in September to furnish the 
additional 150 schedules. At that time the schedule re- 
quired that the flitches were to be furnished in widths 24 
inches and up with no particular average width. The change 
to specified widths from 24 inches to 34 inches made since 
that time has made delivery of these schedules much more 
difficult and it may be found necessary to secure some of the 
wider pieces from the Pacific coast, where, as you know, the 
timber grows to a greater diameter. However, we are going 
to do our best to secure them from our forests. Many con- 
cerns, owing to the difference in size of trees in individual 
holdings, will be unable to furnish their proportion of them, 
while other operators may be able to produce more than the 
number required by them to fill the schedules upon which they 
are cutting. 


Serious Delay Caused by Change in Grade Required 


Another delay was caused by a change in grade found 
necessary in sixteen items amounting to over 310,000 feet or 
20 percent of the whole amount. When we accepted these 
orders these sixteen items were to be of merchantable grade, 
which requires that they show heart wood the entire length 
on both wide faces. In order to meet the requirements of 
the American Bureau of Shipping, so we were advised, they 
were changed in grade to all heart wood on one wide face 
and on all except 23,000 feet the requirement now is 85 per- 
cent heart wood on both edges adjoining the wide heart face, 
This change found many manufacturers with a large number" 
of logs in the woods cut to fill these items in a merchantable 
grade, but as it takes a log several inches larger in diameter 
to secure the heart face grade other trees had to be cut be- 
fore we could produce the new grade. As most manufac- 
turers have several weeks’ run of logs sawn ahead in the 
woods, the delay caused by this change was quite serious. 
Many of the logs that were cut when the change was made 
were not cut intu lengths which could be utilized in other 
timbers for the ship schedules and considerable loss was occa- 
sioned by their having to be cut into lumber for which they 
were really not suitable. 

Since September we have also been obliged to cut on 
priority orders many million feet of timbers of large size for 
General Pershing’s use in France and for Government pur- 
poses in this country. Practically all of this would other- 
wise have been cut.into ship timbers and has reduced our 
shipments, particularly of larger sizes, very materially. 

A number of manufacturers have gone to great expense in 
moving their logging operations into timber of larger size 
that under normal conditions would not have been reached 
in some instances for eight or ten years. In one instance I 
have been advised that a certain concern was spending more 
than $50,000 in this way. This concern and others that I 
have in mind have been unable to complete building of rail- 
roads as yet. In another instance I know of an operator 
who purchased a large tract of timber to aid in production 
of larger sizes. 

We are now planning on having made at our own expense 
by architects familiar with wooden ship building designs for 
wooden ships of 2,000- to 2,500-ton capacity. From informa- 
tion we can gather we beli¢ve that a considerably greater 
amount of tonnage of this sized ships could be produced an- 
nually than: of the large-size now being: built. We feel cer- 
tain that we could furnish the lumber for two or three times 
as many ships of this capacity as we could of the larger on 
account of the much smaller timber necessary for their con- 
struction and we sincerely trust that it will be decided to use 
the ways now being utilized in building the present type of 
wooden ‘ships for the continuance of the wooden ship pro- 
gram but that the size of the ship will be reduced somewhat. 


Organization Changes Made Necessary by Government 
Requirements 


We realize that the shipping board has had an enormous 
proposition to get organized, that the officials in charge have 
made splendid progress in their work, but we also had a large 
organization to perfect.. The Southern Pine Association was 
an association formed to. promote the use of yellow pine, to 
provide uniform grading rules and to furnish competent in- 
spectors to see that lumber was properly graded. As such 
an organization we were running along smoothly, but when 
it came to the sales of our products we were highly com- 
petitive. At the request of the Council of National Defense, 
Secretary of War Baker and the shipping board we organized 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau consisting not only 
of members of the Southern Pine Association but of many 
other manufacturers who were patriotic and anxious to aid 
the Government in winning the war. It was necessary for 
us to depart from old sales methods and organize a clearing 


house for Government business. Each member of the Bureau 
was pledged to furnish orders allotted them to the limit of 
their ability. To organize the machinery necessary to take 
orders for many millions of feet, to distribute these orders 
among the mills nearest the point where the lumber was 
needed, to keep in touch with the orders until the lumber 
was all shipped, required many men, none of whom was 
familiar with such a vast undertaking. This organization as 
built up and during six months has shipped from hundreds 
of mills about 30,000 cars of lumber or over 600,000,000 feet. 
This in addition to the lumber which we have furnished the 
shipping board. 

This bureau has spent thousands of dollars in sending 
prominent men, such as Congressman Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, Congressman J. Y. Sanders of Louisiana, and others, 
among the laborers at the mills to urge them to codperate 
with each other in getting out every ship timber possible. 
We have had many posters printed and distributed and are 
constantly reminding the logging crews, sawyers and all mill 
workers of the vital necessity of converting every tree pos- 
sible into ship timbers, and we do not feel that the impres- 
sions which have no doubt been created in your minds and 
in the minds of the public, that the southern pine lumbermen 
have fallen down in their agreements and that we overesti- 
mated our ability to furnish what was asked of us, should 
be allowed to remain, and I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity you have given us to state our position. 





THE RED SPRUCE—ITS GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT 


Spruce has always been one of the most important 
woods in the eastern United States, and the demand for 
airplane material has made it of even greater importance. 
Aside from its use as lumber, spruce is used more than any 
other wood in the manufacture of paper, a use that has 
been increasing for several years. ‘‘The Red Spruce—Its 
Growth and Management’’ is the title of a bulletin by 
Lewis 8S. Murphy, forest examiner, just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. The author is rather careful 
to avoid any sharp distinction between red spruce and 
black spruce, but as in the lumber industry little or no 
difference in the two species of spruce is discernible this 
is of little importance. According to revised estimates of 
the amount of standing timber in the United States made 
in 1915, but unpublished, the stand of spruce is 116,500,- 
000,000 board feet, or 4 percent of the total standing 
timber of all kinds. In the eastern, or red spruce region, 
48.3 percent of the spruce is found; in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or Engelmann spruce region, 30.3 percent, and the 
Pacific coast, or Sitka spruce region, 21.4 percent. The 
commercial stands of spruce timber in the eastern, States 
as given by the bulletin are as follows: 





Billions Billions 
of of 

Board Per Board Per 
State Feet cent State Feet cent 
eee 26.0 46.2 New York...... 13.3 23.6 
New Hampshire 5.9 10.5 Maryland ..... 0.2 0.3 
Vermont ...... 1.4 2.5 West Virginia.. 8.6 15.3 

Massachusetts 0.9 z —ee 
TARE. cesona> 56.3 100.0 


Some space is devoted to describing the various uses of 
spruce, and a very condensed table is given showing the 
quantity of spruce used in the United States by States 
and by classes of use in 1909, this being, the last year 
upon which a detailed report is available. Emphasis is 
laid upon the good results obtained by the use of spruce 
where a tasteless wood is needed. The author says that 
prominent in this list of uses of spruce may be ineluded 
tubs, firkins, butterworkers, churns, fish barrels and boxes 
and erates for vegetables and fruit, as well as for boxes 
in which cans and bottles of salad and other table oils are 
packed for shipment. Other uses which are interesting 
just now when so much spruce is being produced in the 
endeavor to select the material best suited for airplane 
construction are matches, toys, clothes pins, woodenware, 
cheese frames, cheese molds, band boxes, ladders, cold 
storage plants, refrigerators, pump stocks, screen frames, 
furniture, canoe paddles and light boat oars. While this 
report deals only with red spruce, the wood of other 
species is so similar in character that it may well be 
used for the same purposes, and for that reason Pacific 
coast spruce producers may find information of value in 
this section of the bulletin. The greater part of the 
space in the bulletin, however, is given up to descriptions 
of the character of stands of spruce in the eastern part of 
the country, its ability to reproduce, soil and moisture 
requirements, the character of second-growth stands, 
length of life and maximum size, and other matters hav- 
ing to do with the commercial harvesting or management 
of spruce forests. A number of tables are given to show 
the yield of spruce in different States in original stands, 
also in second-growth lots. The bulletin contains a 
number of illustrations from actual photographs in sprice 
stands. Copies of this publication—Bulletin No. 544— 
may be secured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Probably 
a nominal charge will be‘made, altho the bulletin does not 
state that such a charge will be made. 
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WILL FILE COMPLAINT AGAINST MAIL ORDER HOUSES 





Charges of Unfair Competition May Prove a Boomerang to Catalog Houses—Lumber Dealers Present Arguments Before 
Federal Trade Commission in Case Involving 117 Defendants 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 7.—‘‘ We are going to carry 
the war into Africa and will this week file with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission an application for a complaint 
against mail order houses which engage in the lumber bus- 
iness, with a view to exposing their methods.’’ 

This statement was made by Judge L. C. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, following the argument before the trade 
commission of points of law involved in that body’s for- 
mal complaint against the Botsford Lumber Go. and 117 
other defendants, nearly all of them retail lumber dealers, 
charging conspiracy with Platt B. Walker, editor of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, the Boyce Detective 
Agency etc., to injure mail order houses. 

Associated with Judge Boyle in presenting the case for 
the retail dealers were L. L. Brown, of Winona, Minn., 
and Charles Fowler, of Minneapolis. These attorneys 
came to Washington with complete data, including ad- 
vertising matter, letters and other documents, showing 
the methods and practices of the mail order or catalog 
houses in soliciting business in competition with local 
lumber yards. 

The unfair and unethical methods of some mail order 
houses .were discussed briefly in the argument of Mr. 
Fowler and to a greater extent by Judge Boyle. The 
lumbermen’s attorneys did not mince words in pointing 
out the false statements made in mail order advertising, 
declaring that the obvious purpose was to prejudice the 
neighbors and customers of the local yards against the 
men who operate them, calling them members of the 
‘‘lumber trust,’’? which never has had any existence in 
fact, and falling little short of characterizing the re- 
tailers as thieves and robbers. 

Chairman Harris and other members of the commission 
showed keen interest in this phase of the argument and 
their questions indicated that they were prepared to 
undertake an inquiry any time the machinery was started 
in motion. The attorneys lost no time in collating their 
data with a view of starting the machinery. 

Judge Boyle made the closing argument for the retail 
lumber yards in presenting the. case to the commission. 
He told the commission that one very vital reason for 
agreeing upon the stipulation which has been filed and 
which covers the case broadly was that the moment the 
commission began taking testimony thruout the North- 
west every organ of publicity would publish the testi- 
mony. Both he and Mr. Fowler cited the fact that when 
the stipulation was agreed upon in Minneapolis most of 
the daily newspapers there came out with such headlines 
as ‘‘The Indicted Lumbermen Plead Guilty.’’ They 
declared that just such misleading statements would ap- 
pear thruout the Northwest, working great harm to their 
clients, when, of course, the lumbermen never were in- 


dicted and, as a matter of fact even in the stipulation | 


they do not plead guilty except within very narrow limits. 

There was no attempt by any of the attorneys for the 
lumbermen to hide the fact that in time past some re- 
tailers have indulged in questionable practices, or the 
further fact that ‘‘a few’’ of those named in the com- 
mission ’s complaint have done some of the things charged. 
All three attorneys, however, strenuously objected to 
having all retail lumbermen placed in this category 
and virtually held up before the country as ‘‘trade 
pirates. ’’ 


Tells of Business Systems of Retailers and Mail Order 
Houses 


Judge Boyle in opening his argument outlined briefly 
the difference between the business systems of the re- 
tail lumber yards and the mail order houses which engage 
in the sale of lumber. He went back into the history of 
the mail order houses in this connection, calling attention 
to the fact that they started out by calling upon post- 
masters thruout the country for information as to the 
financial standing and integrity of prospective customers. 

‘*Complaint was entered against this practice,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and the catalog houses stopped it. They then 
began to call upon local banks for information as to 
the credit of customers and prospective customers.’’ 

Commissioner Murdock said he desired to hear this 
point discussed, since the tendency had been to skip 
over it, and he thought it was of great importance to 
know whether retail lumbermen actually approached local 
bankers and requested them to refuse to reply to in- 
quiries by catalog houses, or to send in false or misleading 
statements. The attorney said: 

I am glad you interrupted me. I want to discuss that 
point. A few men have done that, but only a few. There is 
nothing right about any local dealer going to his bank and 
asking that no — be sent to the inquiry of a mail order 
house, or that a false or misleading statement be sent. It 
was an unworthy thing to do. But it would not be fair to 
place all retailers in this category, when the commission’s 
own complaint and the stipulation signed in the case state 
ae, | that only ‘‘some”’ or “a few” have done this. 

But that practice has been stopped, even by the few. It 


will remain stopped. So we may say that the banks are out 
of this case. 


Another unworthy thing which some lumber dealers have 
done in the past was the practice of trailing and interfering 
with the salesmen of mail order houses who showed up in 
local communities where buildings were being constructed 
of lumber furnished by the catalog houses. That never should 
have been done, and only a few retailers ever did it or had 
it done. 

Judge Boyle turned to W. M. Wooden, attorney of the 
commission, and asked him’ how many instances he found 
in which retail lumbermen, defendants in this proceed- 
ing, trailed mail order salesmen. 

“tA few,’’ replied Mr. Wooden. 

Judge Boyle declared that another of the charges of 
the commission against the lumbermen—that of using 
the Mississippi Valley Lwmberman to the prejudice of 
mail order houses—also is out of the case, since the re- 
tailers have stopped that practice already. 





‘Only two things are left in the case,’’ he said. ‘‘ They 
are: 

1. A retail lumberman has a right to choose his customers, 
provided that he does not do so in conspiracy with others 
and for the purpose of injuring competitors. 

2. The right of a retail lumber dealer to secure by any 
means necessary the advantage given to him by the data 
which catalog houses send out to his trade, and in which 
they charge the local lumber dealer or dealers are members 
of a “lumber trust.” It is not an unfair trade practice 
to secure a catalog containing such information when the 
motive is solely to ascertain what the mail order houses are 
saying and to correct false or misleading information con- 
veyed to the local trade regarding grades, specifications and 
prices of lumber. 


Commissioner Davies interrupted to say that he did 
not understand that sub-paragraph A of paragraph 15 of 
the stipulation forbids the procuring of such informa- 
tion for the purpose stated. A proviso at the end of this 
sub-paragraph reads: ‘‘That nothing herein contained 
shall be taken to prohibit such requests. where disclosure 
is made by the parties making them of their connection 
with or their acting for respondent so-called regular 
dealers. ’’ 

‘*There is all the difference in the world in getting a 
catalog for information and in sending and having others 
send for thousands of them, delaying the business of the 
mail order house and the public,’’ said Commissioner 
Colver. 

‘*Certainly. We agree fully with that statement. Some 
retailers in the past did that very thing in their effort 
to counteract the false, misleading and unfair attacks 
made upon them in the advertising, letters and circular 
matter of mail order houses. But they have stopped that 
and it is no longer in the case.’’ 

Other members of the commission appeared to be 
agreed that there is a very great distinction in sending 
for catalogs for legitimate information and procuring 
them for other purposes. Mr. Murdock and other com- 
missioners indicated the same attitude toward Judge 
Boyle’s contention that retailers have the right to choose 
their customers or buy from such mills or wholesalers as 
they may see fit. 


Tells How Catalogs Were Obtained 


Judge Boyle read extracts from a letter written by a 
retailer in Dubuque, Iowa, requesting a friend or other 
associate to procure a full set of new catalogs and price 
lists from mail order houses, since there had been a 
marked change in prices. The writer suggested that if 
the person addressed could not get the catalogs directly 
he should get them indirectly, as it was ‘‘of vital impor- 
tance, so that we can know what competition we have to 
meet.’ 

‘‘That letter was written before this proceeding 
started, wasn’t it?’?’ demanded Attorney W. T. Chant- 
land. Judge Boyle replied: 


Yes, and if it had been written yesterday I would tell him 
to go ahead with it. I can not conceive that such a proceed- 
ing is wrong, provided the motive is proper. 

have in my possession indisputable evidence that local 
contractors who constructed buildings with lumber procured 
from mail order houses received a commission of 5 percent 
from the catalog concern, without the knowledge of the 
owner, and in addition to construction costs. Retailers 
should know what they are up against and they have a right 
to get the information either directly or indirectly. 

Manufacturing lumber concerns issue to retailers every 
three months price lists etc. Everybody gets them. There is 
no great secret about it. One concern may name a price 
$1.50 below the price named by another. The salesman of 
the latter finds himself up against it and goes to the repre- 
sentative of the concern which is underbidding him and 
asks for a copy of his price list. Such a request would be 
granted. The second salesman would at once communicate 
the matter to his mill, pointing out that it was entirely too 
high, that a mistake undoubtedly had been made etc. 

Where such a request were made for a moral, -legitimate 
and decent purpose it can not properly be objected to. That 
is all we are contending for with regard to the right of retail 
— to procure catalogs and price lists from mail order 

ouses. 


In discussing the misleading advertising of mail order 
houses and their methods in general, Judge Boyle laid 
particular emphasis on their statement that they save the 
consumers of their lumber 40 to 60 percent of the cost 
when lumber is bought thru retail yards. 


Inasmuch as the report of W. B. Greeley, of the Forest 
Service, following an investigation of 2,500 retail yards in 
the central West, found that the profits of the yards were 
6 to 7 percent, the absurdity of the claim of the mail order 
houses is apparent. The truth is that they buy their lum- 
ber from manufacturing mills, just as the retailers do. 
They do not get it direct from their own mills, as some 
of them allege, since they have no mills. 


**T do not believe Sears, Roebuck & Co. have any trees 
growing in their back yard,’’? remarked Commissioner 
Murdock. 

Attorney Fowler told the commission frankly he did 
not believe its members had the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of the 
case well in hand, since they had been called upon of 
late to investigate and consider so many other matters. 
He spoke of the debt which the frontier settlers in the 
early days and settlers in all new country owe to the 
retail lumbermen, who, he said, have been a great factor 
in the development of the country. He said: 


Rivals developed as the business expanded. There were 
some abuses, of course. Rivals were attracted to the busi- 
ness because it was a going business. People do not go into 
losing ventures. The catalog houses started in to get some 
of the business. They started tactics that were not ethical. 
They made all sorts of statements that reflected on the 
retailer. The vice of their attack upon us was that it per- 
mitted the customers of retail yards to draw the inference 
that they were being milked and hoodwinked by the retailer. 
The lumbermen are human. They resented attacks of that 
kind. They are competitors of the mail order houses. The 
retailer for the most part is in small communities, where 
he pays taxes and is a good citizen generally. The mail 
order house is in a large center and does not pay taxes to 
keep up schools, roads and the like. 

In this complaint 116 lumber dealers were culled out 
of twenty-one States, in which there are a total of 16,000 


retail yards. To issue a direct and affirmative order in the 
case now would be to prejudice all these retail yards, althg 
most of them are in no sense parties to the proceeding. 

Mr. Fowler contended that the public is not injured 
by the competition between retail lumbermen and maj] 
order houses. 

‘You contend that the phase ‘in the public interest,’ 
is binding upon the commission?’’ asked Mr. Murdock, 

“¢Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘so far as this tribunal is con. 
cerned, ’? 


Requests Binding Agreement for Both Parties 

Continuing, Mr. Fowler declared that history shows 
the growth of mail order houses to have been remark. 
able and that the fight between them and the retail yards 
does not interrupt the volume of interstate commeree, 
Continuing, he said: 

Consequently the thing to do, as I see it, is to get repre 
sentatives of both systems here together before you and 
enter into an agreement that will be equally binding on both, 

I do not think you should bring here representatives ‘of 
a few of the 30,000 or 35,000 retail lumbermen in the coun- 
try and stigmatize us as trade bandits. 

As we understand it, the custom of the commission hag 
been to invite here for conference persons or concerns against 
whom formal complaints were contemplated and frankly dis- 
cuss the situation in advance of action. 

This was not done in this case and we had no advance 
notice. I urge the commission, if possible, to put us on 
probation for a time, which would give us the same status 
as others who were brought here for discussion prior to 
formal complaint. E 

We would like to be given a opportunity to show our good 
faith before the commission issues an affirmative order. 

Attorney Brown told the commission that the retail. 
dealers signed the stipulation because they desired to 
obviate delay, and also to avoid a quarrel in these times 
when all their energies should be directed to fighting the 
enemies of the nation. 

Stanley B. Houck, as counsel for Platt B. Walker, edi- 
tor of the Mississippi Valley Lwmberman, charged with 
being the king pin in the alleged conspiracy to injure 
mail order houses, had preceded Mr. Brown, contending 
that the commission had no jurisdiction over the pub- 
lisher or the paper, since they were not traders and were 
not engaged in interstate commerce in the sense that the 
retailers were. 

Mr. Brown supported this contention, declaring that 
the commission had no jurisdiction to say where Mr, 
Walker or Detective Luke W. Boyce got information 
published in the Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 

‘*But you have jurisdiction over the retail lumber 
dealers,’’ said Mr. Brown, ‘‘and you have a right to say 
to them: ‘You discharge Platt B. Walker as agent to 
obstruct commerce,’ and we have done that.’’ 

Mr. Brown said the Mississippi Valley Lumberman 
had claimed to be the official organ of the retail lum- 
bermen. 

‘“We have not denied this,’’ he said, ‘‘but it is not 
really true, because we are not organized and we have 
no official organ.’’ 

Mr. Brown declared that he did not think the record in 
the case presents information of a conspiracy, ‘‘ not more 
so than when a catalog house sends 50,000 catalogs to 
farmers, claiming as untrue something the competitors 
say—then they are in conspiracy.’’ 

For sake of argument, Mr. Brown said, the lumber- 
men conceded the element of conspiracy, but only as out- 
lined in the stipulation and affecting a very small num- 
ber of individuals. He reverted several times to the right 
of a trade paper or other paper to get the news of inter- 
ests to its readers. 


Questions Charge of Conspiracy 


Attorney Houck, speaking for Mr. Walker and his 
publication, said he did not care to advance any tech- 
nical points, but might do so in the course of his argu- 
ment. He did not make a direct issue of the contention 
that Mr. Walker and the publication should be eliminated 
from the case. He questioned the charge that any con- 
spiracy had been entered into. That being the case, his 
clients should be out of the case. If the commission be- 
lieved a conspiracy occurred, Mr. Houck said, it might 
include Mr. Walker as an agent without covering the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman or the publishing: com- 
pany. 

Speaking generally, Mr. Houck contended that unless 
the thing one competitor does to another is shown to be 
adverse to the public interest it does not constitute un- 
fair competition within the purview of the law. He 
questioned that the interests of the public were affected 
in any way by the practice of writing letters to mail order 
houses and procuring their catalogs and prices. 

‘*In what way does this affect the public interest?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘It was a nasty thing to do and will not be 
done in the future, because it is recognized that it is 
not proper. But it gets down to the question what one 
competitor may know of the methods of another. It 
has not been shown that any information secured in this 
way has affected the public in any way except to develop 
fraud and misrepresentations ete. If competitors know 
what each other are doing it helps competition.’’ 

Mr. Houck’s chief concern was that the commission 
might issue an order so broad as to forbid his clients 
getting legitimate information for publication in the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman. He said his client wanted 
to have his right established to get information of in- 
terest and value to the trade and publish it. 

‘You can order a newspaper not to engage further in 
a conspiracy, but do not say we can not get information 
somehow and publish it. We think we have a right to 
get this information. Thru the publication of such in- 
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OY; ‘So long as you do not hit below the belt,’’ suggested 


Mr. Murdock. 

‘‘Yes; that is just it.’’ 

Commissioner Colver stated that the stipulation is 
clear on this point and that there is no thought of pro- 
pibiting Mr. Walker from getting proper information 
and publishing it. 

Mr. Chantland argued for the stipulation as it stands, 
forbidding retailers to refuse to deal with wholesalers 
and others, and refusing them the right to send for mail 
order catalogs unless their identity is known. — 

Judge Boyle insisted that in a great many instances 
the identity of individuals sending for these catalogs 
js utterly unknown, even when they are prospective cus- 
tomers. 


HARDWOOD WAR BUREAU IS ACTIVE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIneoTon, D. C., Jan. 10.—F rank F. Fish, secretary 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association and head 
of its War Service Bureau here, said today that already 
he is getting orders for material for the Government. The 
first order was for 300,000 feet of oak, poplar and ash 
for interior trim, this order being placed for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Mr. Fish said that the activities 
of his bureau will be somewhat broader than those of 
most of the bureaus here. Besides looking after Govern- 
ment orders he will codéperate with the war service com- 
mittees of the various wood using industries, notably the 
furniture and vehicle industries, advising them of Govern- 
ment needs which they can furnish and telling them where 
they can get the material. He has circularized 2,800 





dealers with a view to securing inventories of stocks and 


several hundred replies have n received. 

P. B. Ichravesande, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman 
of the war service committee of the woodworking indus- 
tries, is here looking over the field. A subcommittee, 
including C. F. Tomlinson, High Point, N. C.; H. E. 
Shearman, Jamestown, N. Y., and Bob Erwin, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will confer here Saturday and decide on 
the seope of their work. They will cooperate with the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and the vehicle, 
implement and furniture men. 

John H. Kirby, B. F. Bonner, G. E. Davidson and 
Ray Wiess, of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., 
are in Washington. 





Woop and products of wood to the value of $832,825 
were imported into the Canary Islands during 1916. 





_—_ 


LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


HANDS DOWN DECISION IN RECONSIGNMENT 
CASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down its decision in 
the general reconsignment case sustaining in large part 
the proposal of carriers in all sections of the country 
to increase charges for diversion of traffic. Numerous 
protests were sent to the commission against the pro- 
posed rules of the carriers at the time they were filed, 
more especially by lumber, coal and grain interests. 

Primarily, the opinion says, the rules filed by carriers 
are designed to promote car efficiency. Secondarily, they 
are expected to secure a greater measure of compensa- 
tion for reconsignment service and a greater degree of 
uniformity applicable thruout the country. Commissioner 
Aitchison filed a brief dissenting from the opinion, taking 
exception particularly to rule No. 3, which will enable 
carriers to make a charge of $2 a car for reconsignment 
prior to original destination. This charge he regards ex- 
cessive, since many roads, especially in the West, have 
made such reconsignments without charge. A synopsis 
of the commission’s opinion, prepared by Commissioner 
McChord, follows: 


(1) Proposed charges of $2 and $5 a car for change in 
name of consignor justified to the extent that they do not 
exceed $1 a car. 


(2) Rule providing that if request is made for the diversion 
or reconsignment of freight in carloads the carrier will make 
diligent effort to locate the shipment and effect the desired 
service, but will not be responsible for failure to do so unless 
such failure is due to negligence of its employees, justified as 
a continuation of the rule now in effect. 


(3) Proposed charge of $2 a car for diversion or recon- 
signment in transit prior to arrival of shipment at original 
‘destination or terminal yard serving that destination justified. 


(4) Proposed charge of $2 a car for diversion or recon- 
signment when order for that service is placed at billed des- 
tination in time to permit instructions to be given to yard 
employees prior to the arrival of the car justified. 


(5) Proposed charge of $2 a car for stopping car prior to 
arrival at billed destination to be held for orders justified. 


(6) Proposed charge of $5 a car for diversion or recon- 
signment at original destination to a point outside the switch- 
ing limits, on orders received by the carrier after arrival or 
too late to permit instructions to be given to yard employees 
before arrival justified, but held that the same charge pro- 
posed for reforwarding similar cars which have been placed 
for unloading but have not been unloaded has been justified 
only insofar as such charge will be lawful under the fourth 
only in so far as such charge will be lawful under the fourth 
section when considered in connection with the charges ap- 
proved in rule seven. 


(7) Proposed charge of local tariff rates for reforwarding 
to a point within the switching limits cars which have been 
— for unloading but have not been unloaded, found justi- 

ed. 


(8) Proposed rule found justified providing that a single 
change in the name of the consigneé at first destination, and 
(or) a single change in the destination of his place of deliv- 
ery at first destination, will be allowed without charge, if 
order is received in time to permit instructions to be given 
to yard employees prior to arrival of car at first destination 
or at the terminal yard serving such destination. 

b. If such orders are received in’ time to permit instruc- 
tions to be given to yard employees within twenty-four hours 
after arrival of car at terminal yard a charge of $2 a car 
will be made. 

c. If such orders are received subsequent to twenty-four 
hours after arrival of car at terminal yard a charge of $5 a 
car will be made. 


(9) Proposed application of “charges for reconsignment re- 
gardless of the method of freight rate construction justified. 

(10) Proposed regulation prohibiting reconsignment to an 
embargoed point justified in part. 

(11) With respect to certain provisions not included in 
the general rules, held. 

(12) Increased charges for diversion and reconsignment 
proposed by certain New England carriers not justified. 
_ (18) Charges proposed by some respondents for transfer- 
ring the contents of certain reconsigned cars not justified. 

(14) Charges proposed for diversion or reconsignment of 
grain and certain other commodities at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
other points, not found to be unreasonable insofar as they 
do not exceed the charges proposed in the general rules here- 
in approved, but not approved because unjust discrimination 
would result from their application. 





COMMISSION TEMPORARILY SUSPENDS 
TARIFFS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the petition of the Rock 
Island Railway, under the fifteenth section, for filing 
commodity rates on shingles in straight or mixed car- 
loads with lumber from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Transfer and points taking same rates on traffic from 
hag to Worthington, Luverne, Jasper and Pipestone, 
Munn. 

The commission has further suspended until July 23 
the operation of schedules filed by the Southern Railway 
providing increased commodity rates on lumber in ear- 
loads from Virginia points to Philadelphia and other 
eastern destinations. 

Another order suspends until July 18 items in a tariff 
filed by Agent F. A. Leland providing commodity rates 
on shipments of cypress lumber from stations on the 


Rock Island lines in Arkansas—Keno and Higginson to 
Leary inclusive—destined for Kansas City, Omaha and 
other western points. 

The commission has further suspended until July 1 
proposed increased rates on wooden pails and tubs, inelud- 
ing butter tubs and kits, in straight or mixed carloads 
between points located on the lines of the Great Northern, 
Soo and Northern Pacific railroads. 





GOVERNMENT ORDERS NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE IN QUANTITIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—The North Carolina 
Pine Emergency Bureau today received orders for 28,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, of which 16,000,000 feet is for the 
new engineer camp at Belvoir, Va., 6,000,000 feet for the 
army proving ground at Aberdeen, Md., and 6,000,000 
feet for Hogg Island. 

The War Department has out inquiries for 42,000,000 
feet of lumber for the big Port Newark (N. J.) ter- 
minal, This, it is assumed, will be divided between the 
pine emergency bureaus in such proportions as they can 
handle most expeditiously. 





DISCUSS PLANS FOR COMING YEAR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 9.—The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau held a special meeting Tuesday in the asso- 
ciation’s offices to review the work and discuss plans for 
the coming year. Provisions for material for warehouses, 
buildings, and buildings to house workers and for simi- 
lar uses abroad were discussed at length. The ship ma- 
terial situation was also taken up. 

Chairman Sullivan submitted a report which will be 
published for distribution. It was decided that he will 
also present a report at the Southern Pine Association’s 
annual. 

Among those present were Messrs. Sullivan, Sowers, 
Rhodes, Scanlon, Hallowell, Kendall, Chipman and Suther- 
land. Mr. Sutherland represented D. V. Dierks at the 
meeting. 





HEARS COMPLAINT OVER SWITCHING 
CHARGES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIneTon, D. C., Jan. 10.—Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, took 
testimony this week in the complaint of the Rowland 
Lumber Co. and others against the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co. and others. The case involves switching 
charges on the Norfolk & Portsmouth belt lines. Com- 
plainants desire that the charges be absorbed, and the 
carriers vigorously oppose this step. Lumbermen who 
testified included A. R. Turnbull, president of the Row- 
land Lumber Co., W. J. Jones, of the same firm, and 
J. E. Romm, president of the Farmers Manufacturing 
Co. Traffic officials of the trunk lines serving the belt 
system and President Shafer of the latter testified for 
respondents. 


CONFERS WITH EXPERTS ON AIRPLANE 
MATERIAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—George E. Watson, of 
New Orleans, La., secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, is here conferring with Navy 
Department experts on airplane material. He said: 
‘* Positively, I am not here to open a cypress bureau.’’ 
Bureaus have multiplied so rapidly of late that there 
has been considerable talk about them. Bureau heads, 
however, take the position that Uncle Sam can not have 
too much help, and that they are here not to compete but 
to help. W. C. Trout, of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Co., Lufkin, Tex., is here conferring with officials of 
the shipping board on machinery matters. 








INCREASED RATES ON YELLOW PINE DENIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10—In a decision handed 
down in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1099— 
Lumber to Sioux City, Iowa—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission holds that proposed increased rates on yel- 
low pine lumber in carloads from Group 5 in the southern 
yellow pine blanket and intermediate Group 8 te Sioux 
City and Morningside, Iowa, are not justified. Group 5 
comprises the territory between the Arkansas River on 
the north, the Mississippi River on the east, the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south and a line thru Kansas City and 
Houston, Tex., on the west. Group 8 is northeast of 
Group 5. The commission holds that the carriers may 
establish rates between the points involved not more 
than 2 cents per 100 pounds higher than the correspond- 
ing rates to Omaha. The commission some time ago made 
the same ruling on lumber other than yellow pine between 
these points. 


LUMBERMEN 


TO ASSIST IN INCREASING USE OF FIREWOOD 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—C. R. Tillotson, of the 
United States Forest Service, has been sent to Wisconsin 
and Minnesota where he will assist the Federal fuel ad- 
ministrators of those States in increasing the use of fire- 
wood in order to lessen the demand for coal. He will also 
demonstrate to farmers and other woodland owners 
methods of cutting by which firewood can be obtained 
with the best results to the timber growth. Plans for 
securing and distributing firewood will be worked out. 
It is hoped to establish municipal wood yards at various 
places and to decide upon satisfactory methods of utilizing 
waste from sawmills and other woodworking plants. 

A special appeal is to be made thru directors of exten- 
sion work in the two States to the farmers to cut cordwood 
this winter while other work is slack. 

Mr. Tillotson is one of the ten experts of the Forest 
Service who have been assigned to codperate with the fuel 
administration to relieve the fuel shortage in the eastern 
States. 


————eaeenerrrs-> 


CLUB SPEEDS UP SHIP BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 9.—The directors of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club elected when the 
club was formed in November held their first meeting at 
Beaumont today, the purpose of the meeting being chiefly 
to discuss methods of mill operation with a view to speed- 
ing up the production of ship building timbers for the 
Government. The car situation was reviewed and the 
directors went on record as strongly favoring the rout- 
ing of supplies to the Allies thru Gulf ports. 

A. Deutsch, president of the Sabine River & Logging 
Co., Oakdale, La., and president of the club, presided. 
Other directors present were: G. W. Cleveland, jr., South 
Texas Lumber Co., Houston; P. A. Ryan, Ryan Lumber 
Co., Lufkin, Tex.; J. B. Robinson, Pelican Lumber Co., 
Mound, La.; G. V. Patterson, Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; Ferd Brenner, Ferd Bren- 
ner Lumber Co., Alexandria; H. G. Bohlssen, New Caney, 
Tex.; Rex H. Browne, Beaumont Lumber Co., and A. O. 
Davis, Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont. Mr. Davis is secre- 
tary of the club. 





ALARMED OVER TRANSIT CAR ORDER 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—Wholesale dealers of yellow 
pine lumber who specialize in the sale of transit cars 
were very much alarmed today at a report that an order 
had been issued by the office of the director general of 
railroads embargoing all carload freight to be stopped 
or held in ears for reconsignment or diversion. The order 
was said to have been issued on Jan. 5, and was to be- 
come effective at midnight Jan. 8. Assistant-Director 
General Smith is-said to have issued the order and it was 
made to include what are known as Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and Eastern Trunk Line territories and embracing 
that part of the country lying north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi River. 

The information came to the members of Division F— 
wholesale yellow pine—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis by way of Cincinnati, the Yellow Pine 
wholesale association there having been advised of the 
issuance of the order. Nothing official has been received 
here. 

Orville A. Pier, secretary of the St. Louis Exchange 
sent a telegram this morning to Director General McAdoo, 
asking him these three questions: ‘‘Is this order tem- 
porary or. permanent? What effect, if any, will it have 
on cars already in transit? Does it cover all commodi- 
ties?’? 

Wholesalers are wondering if the ‘order will be ex- 
tended to all territories. Such a step would be a severe 
blow to the transit car trade. Pending an official order, 
members of the division are withholding comment. 

Previously wholesalers had been given to understand 
that effective Jan. 13 the reconsigning charge would 
be $2 a car, if made prior to car reaching destination 
and $5 a car if reconsigned after car reaches destination. 

The wholesalers also had previously been advised that 
new demurrage charges would be put in effect on Jan, 21. 
After the usual exemption of 48 hours free time for 
loading or unloading cars, a graduated daily charge 
would be made starting at $3 a day and increasing $1 a 
day up to $10, which would be the daily rate after the 
eighth day. This is regarded as an exceptionally heavy 
burden on the transit car business. 

At a recent meeting of the division, Chairman C. K. 
McClure stressed the fact that it is the desire of the 
management of the exchange to make a drive for an in- 
crease in membership of 150 between now and the end of 
February and asked the hearty codperation of members to 
bring in every eligible concern possible. H. M. Willhite 
represents the division on the membership committee. 
The division decided to meet on the first and third Fri- 
days of each month. 
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HOW ONE MANUFACTURER VIEWS THE 1918 OUTLOOK 





Says Lumber Is a War Essential and, With New Markets Thereby Created and Projected 
Building, Demand Will Increase 





Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 7.—-In a letter to the salesmen 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., President Charles 8. Keith 
discusses present conditions and the future outlook for 
lumber in a manner tiat is worthy of careful study by 
all sellers and buyers. 

After mentioning that 1917 was a successful year for 
the lumber industry, he quotes from Babson’s Advice to 
Buyers and Brookmire’s Forecaster, both of which take 
a rather pessimistic attitude regarding the future market 
for lumber. Babson says, for example: ‘‘On account of 
transportation difficulties, we urge buying lumber, even 
at this late day, for a few months in advance. Beyond 
this period, however, we are luke-warm and advise a policy 
of restriction. Conditions have not developed so adversely 
as to make it necessary for lumber, producers to ‘get from 
under’ at once, but we think it will be a good plan gradu- 
ally to unload during the next few months any surplus 
which would prove burdensome in the absence of a great 
demand.’’ : 

The following is typical of Brookmire’s market advice: 
‘<We especially advise our lumber clients to trim their 
overhead expenses for a dull period and to spend more 
of their efforts on the disposal of their product than 
on any attempt to create an artificial advance in the 
market. ’’ 3 

Mr. Keith sharply differs from these conclusions, re- 
garding which he says: 

My judgment is that these gentlemen have based their 
conclusions very largely on the policy of the Government to 
discontinue the building of residences, the extension of fac- 
tories, or development of new industry or increase in old, not 
essential to winning the war. The Government has adopted 
this policy for the last six months, but statistics from Bab- 
son’s report on building started in various cities of the United 
States for the first eleven months of the year 1917 reflect the 
following conditions, to-wit: 

Eleven Months 
1915 
$ 320,698,600 


1914 
ding....$ 253,543,600 
Total residential building $ 3,5 70987 800 


Total manufacturing building. 42,804,200 
Total miscellaneous building.. 256,070,500 298,350,700 


agli cteanekaons 552,418,300 $ 691,307,100 
er ¥ Tet 1917 


Total residential building....$ 398,067,045 $ 290,894,700 
Total manufacturing building. 134,695,589 202,403,500 
Total miscellaneous building.. 491,766,962 669,315,955 


Totals. 2... cccecccesseess $1,024,529,596 $1,162,614,155 


In the above figures the character of construction has been 
divided into three classes—residential, manufacturing and 
miscellaneous ; and, while the residential building shows a de- 
crease in 1917 compared to 1916, still a comparison of the 
total building for the years 1916 and 1917 shows decidedly 
favorable to 1917, and is over 100 percent greater in 1917 
than in 1914, while the consumption during the year 1914 
was 97% percent of the production for that year. If we had 
not suffered a falling off in export trade and some other 
sources we would have experienced ever a greater famine in 
lumber than we are experiencing today. Stocks in the hands 
of the manufacturer, retailer and industrial companies of all 
commodities in fact as well as lumber are lighter than they 
have ever been. When you consider this only reflects the 
building in a few cities, but does not take into consideration 
the building in the rural districts, which represents that por- 
tion of the United States where lumber is consumed in the 
greatest amount, it would at least justify the conclusion that 
if the facts were determined building in the United States 
last year was the heaviest it has been in spite of the fact that 
residential construction in cities has gradually fallen off. I 
also wish to. direct your attention to the fact that for a 
period of forty months past the balance of trade in favor of 
the United States has been $8,043,974,550, our exports being 
more than 100 percent above our imports. Under normal 
conditions this situation would indicate construction during 
the coming year that would be simply marvelous, but of 
course conditions are not normal; therefore we can not tell 
what the situation in this connection will be, but it is im- 
possible for the Government to plan, as Babson states in his 
Barometer Letter and Compositplot of Dec. 18, 1917, for 
$3,500,000,000 of construction, and private construction go- 
ing on at the rate of $1,200,000,000, making total construc- 
tion this year of $4,700,000,000, as against a normal expendi- 
ture of $2,500,000,000, without having its effect on lumber. 

The argument will be made that this $3,500,000,000 con- 
struction planned by the Government includes much besides 
construction requiring lumber, but lumber will be consumed 
in some form in practically all the construction planned; so 
it would appear that, while in certain character of building 
we may expect a material reduction of lumber consumption, 
we may also expect an increase in other directions. 

First: Lumber is as essential as coal, iron or steel to the 
successful prosecution of the war, being required for hous- 
ing, factory extension, building cars, building railroads, build- 
ing ships or crating material for ammunition and other ship- 
ments to be forwarded abroad, so that its consumption in the 
aggregate should continue to be as great, regardless of a fall- 
ing off in some directions. We may have something to say 
in the future as to the wisdom of the policy of discourage- 
ment by the Government of building in the United States, 
but will not attempt to handle it here. 

Second: New Requirements—With the declaration of war 
came the necessity of increasing certain essential industries 
in order to provide facilities for the proper conduct thereof, 
in the way of factory extension and industrial housing. It 
is impossible to measure just what this demand will eventu- 
ally amount to. In addition thereto comes the question of 
crating. As an illustration—I am reliably informed that 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Co. is consuming 120,000 feet a day in 
crating alone—the Government has placed an order for 60,- 
000 stoves ‘with a single company, each stove to be crated 
by itself. Shipment of shells and ammunition abroad re- 
quires crating; and the possibility is great of an increase in 
the use of wood for boxing against fiber containers, due to 
the fact that the Government has taken control of the car- 
riers, and will probably object to paying claims arising from 
improper packing in order to save the shipper the cost of 
wooden containers. The railroads heretofore have had to 
bear this cost, but now that the Government will have to 
stand it there is likely to be a change. Simultaneously with 
the announcement of the Government taking over control of 
the railroads, dispatches from Washington announce that 
Congress will probably appropriate $200,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of providing cars to relieve transportation congestion, 











and, while announcement is not made, it is logical to conclude 
that other facilities, such as motive power, extensions -of 
line and freight houses, which have not been increased in 
proportion to traffic requirements since 1907, will be ex- 
tended and will further increase the nation’s requirements 
for lumber. Another factor in the consumption of lumber 
during the ensuing year is the necessity of providing ocean 
shipping, both wood and steel ships demanding lumber in 
each. The army’s requirements behind the lines abroad 
will eventually call for as much lumber as the Govern- 
ment used in the construction of cantonments in the United 
States, and if the army is to be increased from 1,500,000 to 
5,000,000, as it is predicted, it will increase the requirements 
at home as well as abroad. One situation to which we have 
not given the proper amount of thought is the difficulty of 
securing iron and steel for steel and reinforced cement build- 
ings, and the substitution therefor of lumber and timber con- 
struction. This will not only be true in construction of 
buildings, but in the construction of cars and other require- 
ments, and will probably take as much or more lumber than 
the reduction of residence permits might cause. The neces- 
sity of using our waterways to meet traffic requirements has 
already been recognized by the Fuel Administration, and con- 
tracts have already been made for barges for coal transporta- 
tion. These will be wooden barges, because of the difficulty 
of securing other material. It would therefore appear that, 
while we may lose in certain directions in some forms of con- 
sumption, we may expect to increase the demand in other 
directions to more than off-set such reductions. © 


As a third point, Mr. Keith emphasized the probability 
of the labor shortage increasing rather than decreasing, 
citing in support the known plans to expand the army, 
the fact that emigrants are no longer coming to this 
country. in numbers, and that laborers are going back 
to foreign countries in greater numbers than similar 
workers are coming to this country. He also expresses 
the opinion that where lumber production was 85 percent 
of normal during 1916, it may not exceed 65 percent of 
normal this year, unless something is done to speed up 
production materially. In due course Mr. Keith empha- 
sizes the value of the farm products, and hence the in- 
creased purchasing power of the farmer. Mr. Keith 
further says: 


Fifth: The factor that has had a most baneful influence 
on consumption of all products has been the enormous ex- 
pansion of the motor industry, and if the report which comes 


— 


“ to us today is correct—namely, that the manufacture of 


pleasure cars will be discouraged by the Government—the 
farmer will purchase fewer motors. During the period of the 
motor development, the farmer has not met his requirements 
in the way of developments, but now he will probably do the 
building which he has so long neglected. 

From the foregoing we can only reach the logical conclu- 
sion that we should have an increased demand for lumber in 
the aggregate from all sources, altho it may not be dis. 
tributed as in normal years. 

The price of lumber is not relatively high. The purchasing 
power of all other commodities as applied to lumber has never 
been so great, and we may at least assume as a reasona)le 
conclusion that a reduction of lumber values for the coming 
year is not imminent. Values and costs are increasing fas:er 


than ever before, and, with the increasing costs of production, — 


values must continue to increase, provided demand wil 
justify it; if not, production must cease. Under normal con- 
ditions pig iron has always been approximately equal in m:ir- 
ket value per ton to yellow pine lumber per 1,000 feet, but at 
present lumber is selling at $25 a thousand, while the Goy- 
ernment price on pig iron, No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh, today 
is $33.95 per ton, and $40 is being bid for the product on the 
open market. For the first time since 1893, or since the time 
when I first began studying such problems, I find lumber 
selling at so great a difference with iron, which would indi- 
cate that lumber values are low, rather than high, as lumber 
has not had its proportionate rise in value compared to other 
commodities. 

In conclusion, practically 70 percent of the manufacturer's 
stocks of lumber are now sold, and each week discloses his 
sales in excess of both his production and shipments. 


COMMERCE ASSOCIATION TO AID HOUSING PROJECT 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 8.—An idea of the trend cf events 
in industrial centers of Wisconsin as regards the housing 
situation may be gained from the public movement 
undertaken at Madison to finance the construction of at 
least 350 workmen’s dwellings for the accommodation of 
the large number of men needed to man several large 
industrial plants, notably two Government ordnance shops. 
The Madison Association of Commerce has taken charge 
of the project and hopes to gain sufficient financial sup- 
port locally to put it into effect. Special committees 
have been appointed to solicit investment funds; to con- 
sider the location of additional homes; plans, construc- 
tion, and other ways and means. The head of one large 
machinery plant, which is backing a Government ord- 
nance project, has offered to advance to any of his men 
who wish to buy homes the first payment, which as a rule 
is 10 percent. About 1,350 additional workmen are 
needed in Madison, and of these it is estimated that 35 
percent have families and will need housing accommo- 
dations without delay. 








CHICAGO LUMBER MARKET SETS NEW RECORD 





Last Year’s Receipts and Shipments Largest in Its History—Waterborne Receipts Continue | 


to Decrease, While Shipments Increase 





Despite the many handicaps that the Chicago lumber 
trade has suffered during the last few months, the lum- 
ber statistics compiled by the Chicago Board of Trade 
not only show a new high mark for receipts and ship- 
ments for 1917 in excess of any previous year since a 
compilation has been made, but they also show that the 
volume of lumber going into stock and local consump- 
tion during the last year made the best yearly record, with 
the single exception of 1913. These record statistics in 
a measure may be explained by the fact that altho indi- 
vidual yards have not done a normal business during 
the last year, Chicago’s natural growth as the second 
city of America has required a larger volume of lumber 
than in 1916. The receipts of lumber in Chicago in 1917 
totaled 3,354,117,000 feet as against 3,017,247,000 feet, 
or an increase for 1917 over 1916 of 336,877,000 feet. 
Shipments of lumber in 1917 were 1,518,866,000 feet as 
against 1,393,022,000 feet in 1916, or a gain in 1917 over 
1916 of 125,844,000 feet. The volume of lumber going 
into stock and local consumption in 1917 totaled 1,835,- 
251,000 feet as against 1,850,275,000 feet in 1913, which 
set a high record or a volume of 15,054,000 feet less than 
in the year that set the highest mark in the local lumber 
trade. There is a considerable difference of opinion as 
to whether the difference in receipts and shipments really 
represents the volume of local consumption, but the differ- 
ence approximately represenis the amount of lumber used 
in Chicago during the year. 

Cargo receipts of lumber in 1917 decreased as com- 
pared with 1916, indicating that perhaps a few years 
hence very little lumber will arrive by boat in Chicago. 
The receipts by water for 1917 were 86,707,000 feet, or a 
decrease as compared to 1916 of 9,794,000 feet. As the 
volume of receipts by water in 1916 set a new low record, 
the still lower receipts this year seem to foretell the doom 
of Chicago as a cargo lumber port. A comparison by 
years of lake arrivals since records have been compiled 
shows a gradual decrease each year. It may not be long 
until Chicago, which lays claim to the title of being the 
world’s largest lumber market, will receive practically all 
its lumber by rail. More lumber was shipped away from 
Chicago by boat in 1917, however, than in any other year 
since 1913, the shipments in 1917 being. 1,050,000 feet 
as against 1,233,000 feet in 1913. The following com- 
pilation gives the receipts and shipments and the esti- 
mate of the volume of lumber going into stock and local 
consumption during the last fourteen years: 























Into Stock 
< zs and Local 
Year Receipts Shipments Consumption 
ERs kib'> sob bbe a ieces 3,354,117,000 1,518 000 1,835,251,000 
RE eee 3,017,240,000 1,393,022,000 1,624,218,000 
Des hp et osvevcuaes 2.379,729,000 1,133,417,000 1,246,312,000 
RA A Oe ea 2,215,596,000 1,019,066 1,196,530,000 
1913 2,804, 954,159,000 1,850,275,000 
1,002,374,000 1,690,922,000 
923, 1,331,644,000 
962,776,000 1,556,581,000 
961,822,000 1,622,690,000 
,539,000 1,282,100,000 
. 977,746,000 1,501,712,000 
1,041,491,000 1 eles 
377, 237,163,000 
821,008,000 849, 5 














The figures conclusively show that the wooden shingle 
is growing in use despite the attacks being made upon it 
in various parts of the country by makers and distribu- 
tors of substitute materials. The total receipts of shin- 
gles in Chicago during 1917 were 611,721,000 as against 
605,780,000 in 1916, which was the previous high record. 
Shipments of shingles, which totaled 414,765,000 also set 
a new record, the previous high mark being 396,473,000 
in 1910. 


Among the railroads the Illinois Central Railroad 
hauled the largest volume of lumber into Chicago, the fig- 
ures for‘1917 being 902,984,000 feet as against 593,946,- 
000 feet for the Chicago & North Western Railroad and 
526,186,000 feet for the.Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road. During 1916 the Illinois Central Railroad led 
in the statistics but this year the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad made the second best record, displacing the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, which held that honor 
last year. The volume of lumber transported from Chi- 
cago by the eastern trunk lines shows a marked increase 
for 1917 over any previous year, the figures being 1,011,- 
969,000 feet as against 872,325,000 feet in 1916, which 
set the previous high record. Among the separate lines 
the Chicago & North Western Railroad in carrying 247,- 
073,000 feet of lumber from Chicago in 1917 set the rec- 
ord. The same road held the same record in 1916, the vol- 
ume then being 239,946,000 feet. 

The following table shows the receipts and shipments 
of lumber from 1850: 

















































































































Year Receipts Shipments Year Receipts Shipments 
1850. 100,364,779 55,423,7! 1884.1,802,727,000 1,095,200,1 
1851. 125,056,437 60,338,250 1885.1,744,699,000 896,004,493 
1852. 147,816,232 77,080,500 1886.1,660,589,000 974,652,297 
1853. 202,101,078 93,483,784 1887.1,846,187,000 1,038,013,018 
1854. 228,336,783 82,061,250 1888.2,012,069,000 1,462, 
1855. 306,547,401 108,647,250 1889.1,930,227,000 510,000 
1856. 456,673,169 135,876,000 1890.1,969,689,000 884,058. 
1857. 459,639,198 131,830,250 1891.2,087,462,000 870,931,000 
1858. 278,943,000 ,894,000  1892.2,250,298,000 1,058,407,000 
1859. 302,845, 165,927,000 1893.1,621,627,000 742,150,000 
1860. 262,494,626 127,894,000  1894.1,522,835,000 619,513,000 
1861. 249,308,705 356,000 1895.1,547,727, 972,391,000 
1862. 305,674,045 131,255,000 -1,270,93: 591,488,000 
1863. 413,301,818 172,364,875 1897 .1,415,623, 556,518,000 
1864. 501,592, 190,169,750 1898. 1,600,000, 209,000 
1865. 647,145,734 310,897,350 1899 .1,695,790,000 738,701,000 
1866. 730,057,168 400,125,250 1900.1,596,746,000 769,451,000 
1867. 882,661,770 7,039,275 1901.1,987,580,000 2,893,000 
1868 .1,028,494,789 514,434,100 1902. 2,069,385,000 887,372,000 
1869. 997,736,942 673,166,000 1903.1,711,348,000 803,846,000 
1870.1,018 .635 652,091,000 1904.1,670,272,000 821,008,000 
1871.1,039,328,375 647,595,000 1905 .2,193,540,000 956,377,000 
1872.1,183,659,280 610,824,420  1906.2,362,856,000 1,041,491,000 
1873.1,123,368,671 517,923,000 1907 . 2,479,458, 06 977,746,000 
1,060,088,708 619,178,630 1908 .2,053,639,000 771,539, 
1875.1,157,194,482 635,708,000 1909 .2,584,512,000 961,822,000 
1876 .1,039,785,265 566,978,000 1910.2,519,357,000 962,776,000 
1877.1,083,405,362 546,780,825 1911.2,134,567,000 4 000 
1878.1,179,814,119 692,549, 1912.2,693,305,000 1,002,274,000 
1879 .1,485,008,322 *1,442,500,123 1913.2,804,434,000 954,159,000 
1880.1,524,431,000 *1,475,872,386  1914.2,215,596,000 1,01 000 
1.1,906,639,000 *1,844,065,831  1915.2,379,729,000 1,133,417,000 
1882.2,116,341,000 *1,974,543,655 1916 .3,017,240,000 1,393,022,000 
1883 .1,897,815,000 *1,906,592,356 1917.3,354,117,000 1,518,866,000 











*Includes local consumption. 


On the page opposite will be found a comparative state- 


ment of receipts and shipments of lumber and shingles at, 


Chicago, covering a series of years, 
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MOVE MILL TO NEW YELLOW PINE TRACT 


RICHTON, Miss. 

Bentley & Emery, for ten years large manufacturers of 
yellow pine lumber at Richton and among the best known 
operators in Mississippi, have cut out at Richton and are 
moving their plant to Ovett, on the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern Railroad, about twelve or fifteen miles northwest of 
Richton and about fifteen miles southeast of Laurel. 
Here they have enough timber of the finest longleaf 
quality, dense and resinous, to last them for twelve years. 
They will take most of the machinery from their two mills 
at Richton and build one large mill, modern in every 
respect. They hope to be ready to start cutting by 
April 1. The sales office will be continued at Richton 
until the stocks on hand there are cleaned up. They have 
about 8,000,000 feet of a fine quality of timbers, di- 
mension and general yard stock on hand. 

C. 8. Bentley and E. H. Emery are the owners of the 
business. Both are thoro lumbermen, grounded in every 
principle of manufacture from a long period of actual 
experience, and they have a high reputation for honesty 
and good products in the buying world. 





NEW HARDWOOD MILL BEGINS OPERATIONS 


MERIDIAN, Miss. 

The Forest Lumber Co., which has just completed the 
building of a 25,000-foot daily capacity hardwood mill 
here, the only one in Meridian, began cutting Dec. 17 and 
is now opérating in good shape. C. V. Kimball is presi- 
dent and general manager. The principal output of the 
mill will be oak, poplar and ash. Mr. Kimball came here 
and entered the wholesale lumber business four years ago. 
He has associated with him Clarence Boyle (Ince.), of 
Chicago that is handling the sales‘of the Forest Lumber 
Co. The mill is equipped with an Atkins single cutting 
band and a resaw. 


EXPECTS TO RESUME OPERATIONS SHORTLY 


LAUREL, Miss. 

The Laurel Planing Mill Co. (Inc.), which burned 
down last October, expects to resume operations by March 
1, according to E. T. Williams, secretary and treasurer 
of the company. It will be equipped with four fast feed 
planing machines, a resaw, boring machine and edger and 
will have a capacity of 150,000 feet a day. Much delay 
has developed in rebuilding because of the delay in get- 
ting machinery and other necessary equipment, due to the 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


war. The Laurel Planing Mill Co. enjoyed a good patron- 
age before the destruction of its mill and it will fill a 
badly needed want for the mills in this vicinity that have 
lumber dressed in transit, when it resumes operations. 

W. M. Carter, who is president and general manager 
of the Laurel Planing Mill Co., is also president and 
manager of the W. M. Carter Lumber Co., which owns 
and operates several small sawmills near Laurel and does 
also a wholesale business. The same officers conduct both 
interests. 

The Baldwin Mill Work Co., which was located adjacent 
to the planing mill and was also destroyed by the fire, is 
not rebuilding at this time. 





SHIPS ITS PRODUCTS IN OWN CARS 
RICHTON, Miss. 

The accompanying illustration shows fifteen cars loaded 
with timbers manufactured by the Richton Lumber Co. 
of Richton, Miss., just before they were started on their 
long trip north to the Chicago yards of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co. The cars are a part of the thirty owned by 
the Richton Lumber Co. and built at a cost of about 
$36,000 for the purpose of relieving the congestion in 
the yards in times of car scarcity. The cars are shipped 





in trainloads of fifteen to Chicago. The first train load 
left Richton Sept. 19 and returned to Richton on Oct. 10, 
The company built fifteen of the cars and bought the other 
fifteen from the Kilbie Car & Foundry Co. The cars have 
a capacity of 60,000 pounds each. 

The Richton Lumber Co. was closed down for about 
three weeks around the end of the year for extensive 
repairs and installations of new machinery. It has been 
doing good work for the Government and claims to have 
been the first mill in this vicinity to ship a full ship 
schedule. It is operating in a fine belt of longleaf timber 
and has a long run ahead. 


C. J. Mansfield, vice president and secretary of Ritten- 
house & Embree Co., is general manager for the three 
plants. J. M. Anderson is the genial local manager of 
the Richton plant and C. A. Remaklus is sales manager, 
The Richton Lumber Co. puts its trademark on every 
piece of lumber manufactured and the worth of this 
feature from an advertising standpoint is related in a 
story by Mr. Anderson: The company makes a good deal 
of crating lumber and recently two crates filled with 
molasses cans came all the way from Chicago to Richton 
because the destination of the crates had been lost and 
the only designafion remaining was the Richton Lumber 
Co.’s trademark stamped on the crating. 








FIFTEEN CARS OF LONGLEAF TIMBERS READY FOR SHIPMENT TO A CHICAGO LUMBER COMPANY 





CONDITIONS AT SOUTHERN PORT LOOK PROMISING 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 7.—Owing to the unusual 
conditions prevailing in the lumber trade, the last year 
saw Jacksonville change completely from a water to a 
rail market. Altho the total amount of lumber that 
moved from this port by water during 1917 shows a 
decrease of several million feet over the preceding year, 
the water shipments were surprisingly large considering 
the scarcity of bottoms. Much of the lumber that 
moved by water was for Government use and was 
shipped in commandeered vessels. A considerable part 
of this lumber went to France, for the construction of 
wharves, railroads and barracks for the American sol- 
diers. The last half of the year saw a phenomenal 
movement of lumber by rail for army cantonments, ship 
building plants ete. While final figures are not avail- 
able at this time to show the actual rail movement, in 
round numbers more than 1,000,000 feet of lumber were 
shipped from the mills in this territory every day, Sun- 
days included, during the last half of the year, most of 
the movement passing thru Jacksonville. 

A total of 364,193,940 feet of lumber was shipped 
thru the port of Jacksonville during 1917, representing 
a decrease of 12,980,319 feet, when compared with the 
1916 figures, 377,174,259 feet having gone forward 
during the latter. year. The lumber shipments, how- 
ever, are considered highly satisfactory in light of 
tonnage shortage. These shipments were forwarded in 
steam and sailing vessels and barges. The export of 
ties and lumber to Cuba was very heavy the last year, 
a number of vessels at present being under charter to 
load cargoes to ports on the island. 

The most conspicuous feature of the last year was 
the birth of Jacksonville’s great ship building industry. 
The old established. yards expanded to several times 
their normal proportions and many new yards were 
established. 

During 1917 no new records for tonnage brought in 
or shipped out were established, but marked improve- 
ment was shown in the increased facilities of the port. 
Not only had Jacksonville the commodities to ‘attract 
ships to this port, but the city can now boast of un- 
excelled facilities for ship building. Many new enter- 
prises have sprung up along the St. Johns River, and 
what was marsh land a few years ago has been re- 
claimed and is now the site of plants of various sizes. 
This ship building industry alone represents.the invest- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of dollars, and allied 
with this industry is the increased demand for other 
Florida products that enter into the construction of 
ships. Millions of feet of pine, cypress, oak and other 
timbers are required to meet the crying demands of ship 
yards and thus bring profit and prosperity, with steady 
employment, to the sawmills, logging camps and forest 
workers. 

The payrolls of the machine shops, foundries and 
iron works have all been materially increased by the 
employment of larger forces to take care of the de- 
mands from ship yards. One concern, seeing the possi- 
bilities for ingenuity, has gotten up a patent clamp 


for use in the construction of wooden vessels, and this 
has proved a wonderful success, and is being used in 
the ship yards operated both by the Government and 
private corporations here and at other ports. What 
was a small concern two years ago has now grown into 
a business of large proportions. This is only one small 
illustration of the increased prosperity from this source. 

Jacksonville during 1917 witnessed the launching 
from the Merril-Stevens Co.’s ways of one 2,000-ton 
steel vessel for freight service, two 700-ton oil tankers, 
one small molasses tanker, and a great number of 
vessels of different tonnage, while from the ways of 





CAUTIONS CATTLE MEN AGAINST STOCK 
POISONERS 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES, TEXAS AND 
LOUISIANA OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 21, 1917. 
To All Agents: 

Information has reached us to the effect that a 
certain organization which is in opposition to 
the purpose of this country and the best interests 
of its people in the prosecution of the war against 
the enemy nations has planned this winter to use 
concentrated lye and roach powder for killing or 
injuring cattle and hogs in feed pens. 


It is said that lye om rock salt causes mouth 
sores, ulcers in the stomach and also rots the feet 
of stock, producing a condition similar to that of 
**foot and mouth disease.’’ 


It is suggested also that the organization in 
question proposes to use muriatic and nitric acid 
in food fed to hogs, causing ulceration of the 
stomach and death under conditions closely re- 
sembling hog cholera. 


Agents and others receiving this circular will 
“please notify all cattlemen, shippers, feeders, 
breeders and farmers in order that they may take 
necessary precautions to guard their stock against 
these possible attempts and to exercise proper dili- 
gence in preventing unauthorized persons from 
having access to stock at any time. 

Station agents and others will redouble their 
precautions to avoid possible damage while stock 
of any kind is in their possession, cautioning 
trainmen in connection with the subject matter. 

The management will cordially appreciate the 
coéperation of all its employees in this and all 
other matters in which the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the people are at issue. 


[Signed] W. B. Scott, President. 











the G. S. Baxter Co.’s ship yard was launched one 
2,000-ton schooner, with another on the ways and near- 
ing the stage of completion. From the ways of Hillyer- 
Sperring-Dunn Co. was launched one 1,100-ton schooner 
—as a matter of fact, the number of launchings for 
1917 in Jacksonville have far exceeded those of other 
years, and this is but the beginning of a growing busi- 
ness. Many yards are engaged in Government con- 
struction, including steel and wooden cargo carriers, 
and already there have been completed some submarine 
chasers for the Government, with others under con- 
struction. The dry dock of the Merril-Stevens Co. has 
seen no idle days, as the demand for this dock of 4,500 
tons, which is the largest dock south of Norfolk and 
Newport News, has been so great that it could not 
handle all the business offered. : 

Even tho the demand for tonnage, both steam and 
sail, has been so great that the lumbermen have had 
to be very wary of making commitments without the 
assurance of ships, there has been a large volume of 
lumber, ties and pine piling moved from the port, both 
by rail and water. 
Clyde Steamship Co. and Miners’ Transportation Co. 
have carried great volumes of this tonnage to the 
northern and eastern ports on each trip, as have several 
foreign vessels operating in the coastwise trade during 
the latter part of the year. The railroads have been 
taxed to their capacity by this movement, and not- 
withstanding the numerous embargoes placed by the 
various lines, a large quantity of the lumber has been 
handled by them out of the port. 

The naval stores industry, still handicapped by lack 
of available vessels to handle the export movement, 
has made large shipments by rail carriers and coast- 
wise steamers and barges. The facilities for storing 
and handling turpentine and rosin have been decidedly 
improved by locating the yards and sheds along the 
water front at the Commodores Point terminals, where 
large stocks are stored. 

Several large transports have left the harbors laden 
with lumber and other forest products for ports ‘‘ over 
there’’ under orders from the Government. Vessels 
are now loading almost daily. Many indications point 
to a greater activity at the south Atlantic ports in 
the handling of supplies for the Government and its 
allies, and with Jacksonville’s terminals and facilities 
and the ever increasing depth of the channel from the 
city to the sea this city has every reason to believe 
that it will be chosen as a port of embarkation for this 
business. The record for the deepest draft vessel yet 
to navigate the St. Johns River from the sea to the 
city was established by a vessel entering at half tide 
and drawing 25 feet and 3 inches. 

Jacksonville enjoyed a good building year in 1917, 
the permits totalling $1,914,171, which was $356,247 
more than in 1916. It was also much greater than in 
1915. This is largely due, however, to the fact that 


the new union depot was authorized'this year. During — 


the year a total of 559 structures were authorized. 








The coast wise steamers of the © 
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© ha In the introduction of his book “Injurious Insects” Walter C. O’Kane, bugs will succeed in reaching the surface of the ground.” This is a 
entomologist to the New Hampshire Experiment Station and professor of kind of work that can be done in the late fall, the winter and the early 
_ about economic entomology in New Hampshire College, makes the statement spring, before regular spring work can be performed. 
“— that in a single year the boll weevil causes a loss to cotton growers of In some cases—and that is true of the cotton boll weevil—the field on 
io have from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000, and in a single year of excessive which the crop itself is grown should be cleaned up and all remnants of 
ll ship abundance the Hessian fly has exacted from farmers a loss estimated at the plant destroyed in order that the insects shall have no place in which 
timber $100,000,000. The ravages of the chinch bug in our corn and wheat to hibernate and breed. Much of the injury due to insects in gardens 
5 crops have in the last sixty years amounted to $350,000,000. Further- may be readily avoided by merely cleaning up the plots after the crops 
nite more, Professor O’Kane declares that, according to the best observers, have been removed. The cabbage aphis, for example, lays its eggs on 
or insects annually exact a toll of 10 percent of the value of all farm crops, old cabbage stumps or heads in the field, where they remain all winter 
anager, or a total damage annually of something like a billion dollars. to hatch in spring and begin depredations. 
every Nobody claims that all this loss and damage is inevitable, but nearly Many weeds serve as hibernating or breeding places for various insects 
4 Pi everybody knows that much of it is avoidable, and that the means of that are very injurious to cultivated crops, so that it may readily happen 
od deal avoiding it are simple, practicable and comparatively inexpensive. This that weeds along the side of a corn or wheat field do almost as much 
d with fact is demonstrated by orchardists in most sections of the United States damage in harboring injurious insects as they would do by taking up 
tichton who now regularly and systematically spray and otherwise treat their moisture and fertility in the field itself. Hence if these weeds are not 
st and trees to rid them of and protect them from the injuries of insects; tho destroyed in the regular process of cultivation special and extra efforts 
ane of course there are in every fruit section persons who neglect to adopt should be made to eradicate them, for they are the enemies’ outposts and 
and apply methods that have been proved beyond doubt to be effective intrenchments. Brush piles also serve as centers from which insects 
in protecting fruits from insect injury. and fungus diseases spread, and for this reason the laws in fruit sections 
Attempts to destroy the Colorado potato beetle are said to have brought require the burning of brush and the destruction of weeds along roadsides. 
about the modern system of spraying for insects of all classes; and yet The best preventive work against the gypsy moth may be done between 
there are persons in every locality today who lose from 10 percent to go September and the following April, during which time the egg masses 
percent of their potato crops each year from the depredations of this may be destroyed by the simple device of covering them with creosote. 
beetle, an insect that is the most easily and cheaply destroyed of any that Also the small, compact nests of the browntail moth are conspicuous on 
are capable of doing serious damage to farm and garden crops when the tips of many orchard and shade trees and shrubs, the ordinary means 
unhindered. Moreover, in spraying for the beetle it is practicable and of control being to remove and burn these winter nests. 
advisable to spray for fungus diseases, the sprays for both purposes being While many of the most destructive insects are regional and the 
combined; thus contributing greatly to the vigor and productiveness of methods of controlling them have no practical interest to sections in which 





















the potato plants. . they do not occur, it is true that most sections are infested with injurious 
While it is practicable to protect many plants from their insect enemies insects of some kind, the control of which is best effected in the winter 
in summer time only, it is in the case of other insects and plants prac- or early spring. Moreover, even when the actual work of destroying can 
ticable to perform at least part of this protective work in other seasons. not be performed in the winter much of the preparation for that work 
It is said that most of the chinch bugs that do the enormous damage to can be performed during that season. In sections where fruit raising is 
cereal crops each year hibernate in fence rows, weed patches and other not the main employment of the people many aim to raise orchards and 
Pp y eed p : le: é ; 
: undisturbed corners and out of the way places. Like the larger animals some small fruits. But people of this class are likely to neglect pruning 
——— that prey upon the smaller, they lie in wait in their jungles ready to sally and spraying until their fruit crops are not only reduced in quantity but 
=| forth at opportune moments to slay and destroy. lowered in quality. During a period like the present especially, every 
3 The chinch bugs, according to the author already quoted, “overwinter community ought to take steps to protect its fruits so that to the greatest 
in clumps of grass, fallen leaves, weeds, and rubbish accumulating along possible extent local production may take care of local demand. In most 
: <= fence rows, strips of woodland, and especially sections of the United States the staple fruits 
illyer- in corn shocks left in the field. The most im- can be produced in sufficient amounts and of 
1ooner portant measure is destruction of all hibernat- INSECT DAMAGE satisfactory quality to meet the local require- 
eee ing places where the bugs are accustomed to In the opinion of careful observers insects each ments at lower prices than are paid for the im- 
ten: spend the winter. Clumps of grass should be year inflict a damage to fruits alone of more than ported articles if the same precautions are 
oan raked and burned; fence corners cleaned out; Vales auaaie a alemiene ie amine Ubu x tieon eat: taken that are indispensable in the exclusively 
rriers, all places that harbor bugs looked after. If lars each'season. It is said that the gipsy moth, fruit sections. Economy now demands that 
narine plowing is depended upon to destroy the bug's Samoan sabinoee trom = tig lh ae a0 insect extermination shall be to the greatest 
os hal it must be done with great thoroness, else the were allowed to escape by a French naturalist who possible extent expedited. 
bd was conducting experiments in silk production at 
| 4,500 Medford, Mass. Knowing their destructiveness, he a 5 as ? - ‘ 
k and THE SHAWNEE County (Kansas) Farm Bureau lately immediately notified the authorities, both Federal THE CLEBURNE (Tex.) Commercial Club has started a 
ld not voted to give during the ensuing three months special at- and State, but little attention was paid to the no- movement having for its object to place at least three 
tention to hog cholera control, blackleg vaccination dem- pie tsp ot eae halen ota. ‘¥ a pee wee milch cows, two lewed eowe 90d! 200 Oheyenn, o etary 
‘ . 4 ae ae . t t : in t 
a and onstrations, seed corn selection, farmers’ institutes and ‘he sanabgibemn Keenedad te aniaanian numbers and mer aac eh 
it the extension schools. ae soemienes many orchard and shade trees and ex- Tue ComMMUNITY Choral Club, of Hinsdale. Ill. tho 
cited the greatest alarm. Now the destruction and : . : ° ? ? 
me of Barry County, Missouri, has a calf club of sixty-five control of this insect and the browntail moth in- as only its second year, is established as a cherished com- 
ys ’ y 
, both members, the project having been financed by the bank- vetve ‘large ennuel appreprrations of beth tip New munity ‘ettution.- Lately She a> Gare ® areas eae 
of the + ers of Cassville, that county. The club was organized OO ee ae oe ere, eee enhanced the organisation's reputation and called out 
yn Co. by J. H Mote, i Senn " county psa Aes. deh oe pg owrk ee of insects is coon ncpel from the audience oe manifestations of the hearti- 
| obey G, ”, 2 ous, like that inflicted by the “‘potato bug’”’ when un- est appreciation. The club had charge of the music of 
o the the boys by majority vote decided to take pure-bred Here- checked, steps are commonly taken to prevent it; the wal nity’s Christ festival ® lake ry ve Bog 
everal fords. Prof M unity’s Christmas festival, the plans including 
4 8s. Professor Mote is working on a similar club for but unquestionably millions of dollars of damage outdoor singing of Christmas carols and other features 
luring Lawrence County, having. put the proposition before the done each year by insects is allowed to pass scarcely unteus in teal entertal t 
, beet bankers of that county. noticed, or at any rate without any attempt at con- q ee 
not- aor var trol or prevention. eS ie 
y_ the IN A LATE number of the Kansas Industrialist J. E. a in eg af tose tie ene a iommeian one A COMMITTEE in charge of patriotic activities in Osh- 
: been Ackert, associate professor of zoology in the Kansas can be readily acquired by oat ie from bulletins kosh, Wis. has prepared a card file of all citizens with 
les State Agricultural College, warns farmers to prevent hunt- supplied by the various State experiment stations the object of recording their attitude toward the war; 
y lac. ers from killing quail on their farms because Bob White and by the United States Department of Agricul- that is to say, whether they are loyal or not. Persons who 
-ment, 1s a valuable assistant in crop production. Investigation ture. The next step commonly is to remove or alter realize the importance of making available every atom of 
cone the professor said, has disclosed the fact that one-halt pe angen rg to the eee a loyal support available in the prosecution of the war are 
orin erage : 2 nsects, and finally to spray or otherwise to destroy < ish i i iti 
dedly MM fouth rains Sod overt Se Mee of Bergan | Menace Cae ee tarmers nave | But itis uot an ay matter tox a basis on which to de 
‘a a 3 - ertainly season of year when farmers have * . 
se consumed by the quail is picked up from the stubble, the most leisure for acquiring a knowledge of insect termine whether or not a person Coe loyal. Of — > 
. and from early spring until late in the fall the bird wages life is winter, and it also happens in the case of person who is outspoken in his objection or opposition to 
incessant war on noxious insects. It feeds freely on many insects that winter is a favorable time to the war is easily spotted as disloyal. But when a person 
Jaden gM beetles, chinch bugs, cucumber beetles, wire worms, a breeding places of these insects. In fact, is merely indifferent to the war and to the movements, 
over oll weevil e@ eggs and the insects themselves may in some such as the Red Cross and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
reanull vuls, army viet biyiseraaia and grasshoppers. 5 pee - eres. Rede are i At re ciation, in support of it, his indifference is not always to 
oint rate, no tarmer or fru raiser should allow s j i j 
rts in Ix THE ‘‘Civie Weal,’’ published by the Jamestown winter 20 pase without making. specie) efforts te pny ‘en ee lions ais adie ponbioe aos 
ad its (N. Y.) Board of Commerce were listed fifty-six projects pair ee ete seers Senne wae Weeoee nins to Gio in maou “tae aromas saupielih: 40 90 
id its * 4 ss ‘3 an aking such preliminary steps as are practi- oe ne 3 m OP 
ilities ae were! was instrumental in carrying to com- cable to lessen the pests’ denaiaieanie Pt the their sincerity. For example, in the knitting work of the 
m the follow * =s e year. Among these projects were the food crops so much needed by mankind. Red Cross chapters it is found that the foreign women can 
elieve i ing: ew railroad station, school heating plant, The community is vitally interested in this mat- knit more rapidly and do it better than the average native 
: vacant lot A g' 
yr this dieation —— Americanization of aliens, vocational pa = — eereeh. and every local group ought American women, and when the former offer their serv- 
el yet ye nh, iers’ relief, community festival, organiza- ae ‘rio eanhake te ee brie Peery ices in apparent sincerity it is difficult to deny them the 
10 the . * Prinses chautauqua lake festival, sane brought: 40 the ‘attention. ef nll producers ve 3 “as privilege of helping so good a cause. The writer has ac- 
f tide city festiver’ tural codperation, apple show, farm and estimates commonly made, that insects impose a cepted money for the Red Cross and for the Y. M. C. A. 
rary on ’ ee with chautauqua, purchased li- damage of 10. pe-cent on all food crops annually, from persons of foreign extraction (enemy) who have 
1917, n municipa and civic topics and supplied seed can be relied upon, every. community can estimate been charged with disloyalty, and these same persons have 
potatoes f ti * 8 
56,247 | 8 Tor citizens. In carrying thru these projects for itself what its annual loss is from this cause, done quantities of work for the Red Cross, knitting ete. 
it was ne Fat 4 ; g 
an in reli preeers tf one the get-together spirit, and —_ one exertions proportionate to the risk in- So it would appear that either they were wrongly accused 
- that field days poy ied by means of dinners, luncheons, nee or that their contributions of money and labor were not 
uring ys, lake cruises, public speaking etc. sincere. 
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OF THE RETAILER 








The big convention was to start the next day in 
one of the uptown hotels. But my letter asking for 
a reservation had gotten lost and the place was full 
up with retailers, exhibitors, salesmen and a few 
wives. Some of the latter had come along armed with 
a determination to see what the hubbies did at those 
dreadful conyentions. Most of them did not find out, 
due to the codperation of ‘hubby’s friends, but they 
looked bewildered and prepared for the worst. The 
place was full and the maids were making up cots 
in the parlors, so I went down to a little hotel a few 
blocks away and was lucky enough to get a room. 
I saw a group around the open fire in the writing room 
and thought I recognized a tousled head thru the rings 
of smoke. So after slicking up a bit I came down 
and found an old friend and made some. new ones. 

‘*How’s the Realm?’’ asked the man with the long 
yipe. 

‘*Still going,’’ I said cautiously. 
know about retailing?’’ 

‘‘I’m not telling what I know,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m ask- 
ing questions. You can’t imagine how much of the 
philosophy, poetry and romance of business I’m tying 
into. These boys are regular encyclopedias of informa- 
tion. All I have to do is to speak to the rock, like 
Moses did, and the waters of knowledge gush forth.’’ 

‘*Yeh, you do the speakin’ all right,’’ said the man 
with the stogie. ‘‘Nobody else has got a word in 
edgeways the last hour. You’ve unloaded more fool- 
ishness the last thirty minutes than a wise man could 
ketch ard kill in a year.’’ 

‘*Percival! You pain me,’’ said the pipe smoker. 
‘‘Pancy now! I’ve been sitting at his feet and learn- 
ing of him,’’ this to me, ‘‘and he slanders me as a 
poll parrot, a congressman, a newspaper writer fy 

‘«Thanks for the parrot,’’ I said. 

‘Don’t pay any attention to him,’’ said a gray- 
haired young man with a regular cigar. ‘‘He’s begun 
his annual convention jag. I saw him drink a coca 
cola right down not an hour ago, so, of course, he’s all 
lit up.’’ 

‘“No,’’ said the pipe smoker soberly, ‘‘I’m not lit 
up. Life is generally stimulating enough without get- 
ting jingled on pain killer. When I was coming in 
here a while ago I met an old woman out on the curb. 
She was a tough lady. Her face was the color of that 
imitation mahogany chair you’re sitting on. Her shawl 
looked like the cat had slept on it for eighteen or 
nineteen years and her feet were sticking thru her 
shoes in half a dozen places. She had a marvelous 
staggard tread that matched the liquid qualities of 
her breath. she flagged me, and while I don’t usually 
take much stock in panhandlers, I was reaching for a 
little spare change. But she wasn’t asking alms; she 
was giving information. ‘I’m so hah-hah-happy!’ she 
hiccoughed with a wobbly grin on her face and then 
shambled on. It was a sad sight, I suppose, but I 
had to chuckle solemnly to myself. The poor old 
soul had a glorious bun on, and she’s welcome to my 
share of the booze if she can get it. I’ll try to stay 
reasonably hah-hah-happy on the profitable discourse 
of my friends.’’ 

‘‘In that case,’’ said the man with the cigar, ‘‘sup- 
pose you pay some attention to the discourse I’ve 
been trying to edge in for the last hour. I’m plain 
puzzled, and if there’s any wisdom in this crowd I 
want it.’’ 

‘¢ “Wisdom,’’’ mused the pipe smoker, ‘‘ ‘is the 
principal thing; therefore, get wisdom; and with ali 
thy getting get understanding. Exalt her and she 
shall promote thee; she shall bring thee to honor, when 
thou dost embrace her. She shall give to thine head 
an ornament of grace; a crown of glory shall she de- 
liver to thee.’ ’’ 

‘«Th’ deacons will now take up th’ collection,’’ said 
the man with the stogie, ‘‘after which we’ll stand 
up and sing ‘Bringin’ Home the Bacon.’ ’’ 

The cigar smoker was near the end of his patience. 

‘*See here,’’? he said, ‘‘I’d as soon try to talk to 
a Prussian about Belgian charity as to you about busi- 
ness. He’d know as much about mercy as you seem 
to know about retailing.’’ 

**<The quality of mercy is not strained,’ ’’ began 
the pipe smoker. ‘‘However,’’ he went on hastily, 
‘*T’ll listen to your questions. I hate to, tho, for I’ve 
got to make a speech tomorrow, and I don’t want to 
waste my wisdom. But I don’t want you to get to 
feeling like the wife. I made up my speech at home 
one night, and she got sort of lonesome and to pass 
the time away began picking out some hymn tunes 
on the piano. She says that as soon as she began I 
called downstairs and said, ‘Please shut the furnace 
drafts, dear, the water pipes are pounding.’ Now I’m 
not trying to stop you or anything, but if you could 
just hold in it would be a lot more appropriate. Here 
we are at this convention where we’ll be forcibly 
fed on the newest business pabulum. I’m going to 
have a hand in forcing it down you myself. So what 
could be better than the merest trifle of frivolity as 
a preparation? A sort of New Year’s eve blowout 
before the good resolutions become operative. But 
the younger generation is so serious! How can you 
make the Realm deep and gloomy enough for them? 

“What is it, my son? Far be it from me to cut off 
the bread and water from thy mouth. Let’s have your 
troubles, and we’ll put you in the way of business 
health.’’ ; 


‘What do you 





The Salary Puzzle 
‘*You make me feel like an ass,’’ said the cigar 
smoker half sulkily. ‘‘But I’m puzzled about what to 


do in the matter of raising salaries. I should have 
got all that attended to before the first of the year, 
but I couldn’t straighten it out. We have half a dozen 
yards, and we pay the managers fair salaries judged 
by what other line yard concerns do. So far we’ve 
always paid the men on the basis of what they need. 
We took it for granted that everybody who worked 
for us would have to be competent to do what we 
wanted them to or else be fired. So we’ve paid a 
married man a little more than a single man and still 
more if he had children. The men old in the service 
get more than the beginners.’’ 

“*So you rewarded a man for gettin’ married, but 
not for gettin’ business,’’ said the man with the 
stogie. 

‘*Well,’’ said the cigar smoker, ‘‘it does seem that 
way, and that’s why we’ve been inclined to change. 
This last year we’ve put in quite a number of new 
methods, and some of the oldest and highest paid men 
are kicking about trying to use them. Regular mu- 
tiny we’ve had in places. We’ve been making com- 
parisons of sales, and we’ve found that some yards 
are doing much better than others. The fellows who 
are making the big sales want more money, naturally 
enough, and the others are saying it isn’t a matter 
of personal salesmanship, but that it’s a matter of 
communities getting ready to build. Some of the 
younger and more ambitious men are talking about 
quitting and starting yards of their own. So we’re 
right up against the proposition of settling the thing 
on a satisfactory basis, both for the sake of boosting 
the sales and for the sake of satisfying the men. But 
if we make promotion depend upon volume of sales 
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“Some of the latter had come along armed with determination” 


we'll be having the men doing a lot of things to 
boost sales that will hurt business in the future.’’ 
** And as in uffish thought he stood, 
The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling thru the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came!’ ’’ 
said the pipe smoker who had sunk into a reverie. 

‘*Huh?’’ said the gray haired young man. 

‘*So while you mused the-fire burned,’’ the pipe 
smoker said, rousing himself. ‘‘ And now you are stand- 
ing with vorpal sword in hand ready to meet the 
manxome foe.’’ 

‘“Whatever are you talking about?’’ demanded the 
young fellow. 

The Employee and His Salary 

‘“‘That’s Alice in Wonderland,’’ said the stogie 
smoker. ‘‘I’ve been readin’ it to the kids. He mixin’ 
some of the Bible in, too. Reg’lar literary society, 
ain’t he? Well, I’m fightin’ this Jabberwock of dis- 


satisfaction among the men, myself, and blamed if it. 


ain’t pretty near stumped me. I guess it’s toughest 
because its surprised me so much. You work along with 
a chap every day and think he’s satisfied all right and 
pullin’ for the same things you are. So you sort of 
take him for granted-and think he’ll stay put, and 
you hop onto sellin’ stuff. Then the first thing you 
know this chap’s riz up and callin’ you a thief and 
a grinder of the face of the poor and all that talk. 
First you’re mad and then you’re stumped. It looks 
different when you get to thinkin’ about it. I reckon 
a fellow will work for wages and work like a son of a 
gun as long as he feels he’s gettin’ what he’s worth. 
But if he feels you’re keepin’ out a couple of dollars 
a week that belong to him he gets so sore those two 
bucks look bigger’n all outdoors. I’m in favor of 
givin’ him the two bucks, because without ’em he 
ain’t worth what you do pay him. Only of counse he 
may want ’em when he’s not entitled to ’em. I’m 
not talkin’ about the gink who is a professional kicker 
and who gets up a grouch because he thinks it’ll get 
him somethin’. I’m talkin’ about the boy who is 
honest and square with himself and who knows he’s 
earnin’ more than he gets.’’ 

‘‘That’s the trouble,’’ said the young man. ‘‘ How’re 
you going to know which is which? If I could tell 
that I’d fire the grouches and either raise the wages 





of the rest to what they wanted or explain to them 
honestly why I couldn’t.’’ 


‘* *My notion was that you had been 
(Before she had this fit) 
An obstacle that came between 
Him, and ourselves, and it,’ ’’ 


said the pipe smoker as he took out his tobacco pouch, 

‘“*Don’t pay any attention to him,’’ said the stozie 
smoker. ‘‘It ’pears to make him worse. He’ll come to 
in an hour or so. What do you think of this thing?”’ 
This last to me. 

‘*It’s my idea,’’ I said, ‘‘that you can’t fit a mai’s 
salary to his worth exactly. But I believe the best 
way of getting at it is to standardize the job as much 
as possible and then to govern the pay by length of 
service, earning power of the business, what other 
similar concerns pay, honesty and efficiency of the man 
and-so on. If an impersonal standard can be fixed up 
the men will feel better about it. They’ll feel that 
by faithful service and intelligence they can help 
raise their own pay and that when they deserve more 
they’ll get it.’’ 

‘* ‘She patronized extensively a man, Ulysses Gunne, 
Whose mode of earning money was a low and shameful 

one. 
He wrote for divers papers, which, as everybody knows, 
Is worse than serving in a shop or scaring off the 
crows,’ ’? 
chimed in the pipe smoker. ‘‘However,’’ he went on 
after he had built a fire in his pipe, ‘‘don’t think I 
don’t appreciate your difficulties, my children. I do. 
I have the demon’s own time keeping my men and 
myself going at full capacity. Pity the poor human 
gink oppressed by the original sin of laziness. Every 
one of us, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, 


is inclined to reduce his business to a self-running basis . 


so that we can take our ease in our inn. A new idea 
is as painful to us as a new tooth is to my grandson. 


And if we work on a salary and don’t feel consumed by , 


ambition to own the joint we are pretty soon following 


the least resistance into a more or less comfortable - 


groove. Then if some other fellow whose energy ‘doth 
make the night joint laborer with the day’ begins to 
crowd us out of our pleasant arm chair we get mad at 
him and want him fired.’’ 

‘*Yes, we know all that,’’ said the young fellow. 
‘*The question is what to do about it.’’ 

“«There you go,’’ said the pipe smoker mildly. ‘‘ This 
younger generation! So young, so fair and so im- 
patient! It goes about saying, ‘For heaven’s sake let’s 
do something,’ and omits to think what would be best 
to do. There is a time for talking as well as for doing, 
as the Walrus well knew: 

«¢ ¢ <The time has come,’’ the Walrus said, 
““To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 

And whether pigs have wings.’ ’’ 

‘*Well, go ahead and talk about ’em,’’ said the 
stogie smoker. ‘‘Since you’re goin’ to do it anyhow 
we might as well give you permission. You had just 
got us to the point of bein’ rooted out of our arm 
chair and not likin’ it.’’ 


Selling a House Bill 
‘‘T had gotten beyond that,’’ said the man with the 


pipe. ‘‘I had gotten to the impatience of the younger — 


generation. And that makes me think of one of the 
men in my little four-yard line. His father is manager 
at that point, and the young fellow is his general helper. 
The father is one of the comfortable, middle aged men 
who are willing to sell lumber at tke old fashioned 
pace which you youngsters think of as a poor, dying 
rate. The young fellow wanted to bust out and burn a 


little red fire and put a few of the old fogy ideas to ° 


rest in the cemetery. This made his father a little 
figety, like the Mad Hatter when the King told him 
not to be nervous on pain of instant execution. So the 
old gentleman came to me about it, and I told him to let 
the young fellow shoot. Well, he’s one of the ‘Let’s do 
something’ kind, this young chap is, so he got hold of 
the idea that he must go out and sell houses. He found 
out that the photographer was thinking a little of build- 
ing a house, and that was all he wanted to know. He 
grabbed a plan of a Dutch colonial house that had been 
fixed up for a summer cottage. It was mostly porches 
and didn’t have much of a kitchen. Well, he didn’t 
make a sale, and he was mad about it. He said they 
didn’t know what was good for them, and I think he 
bothered them to distraction trying to shove that sale 
thru. 

‘*T happened to be down there a couple of weeks 
ago, and he told me all about it. I got interested and 
thought I’d see what kind of people they were, so I 
stayed over night and went to church on Sunday morn- 
ing. The photographer is a dapper little Frenchman 
about 60 years old, slender and well groomed and 
courteous. His wife is a kindly and talented lady, but 
she runs to brown stone architecture. She came in be- 
fore he did,.and she was wrapped up against the cold 
something - wonderful. 
barrel. She had a fascinator wound around her big, 


red, motherly face and a huge brown coat over sundry ~ 


coats and scarfs and other wrappings. She should have 
slunk into a back seat, but instead she marched down 
the center aisle to a front seat, stood up while she took 


off all those outside shucks and beamed at her friends. — 


Presently her husband came in and couldn’t locate 
his wife, tho I don’t see how he could have missed het. 
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Se he asked a man sitting in an end seat where she 
w2s, and the man pointed to where she was seated down 
in front. The old gentleman went down about five seats 
and asked another man. He repeated that so often I 
began to think he wasn’t acquainted with his wife. 
Arter church they stood around and talked to every- 
body. I heard the photographer promising a young fel- 
low in the draft to help him with his French and his 
wife was talking about the canary and cooking and 
French embroidery. They were the center of atten- 
tion. 

‘-T got introduced to them, and they invited me to 
dinner. It was such a genuinely cordial invitation that 
I :.ceepted. Their little old house was filled with fine 
but worn furniture and was beautifully decorated with 
French things. I spent a delightful afternoon, and 
wi.ile we of course did:-not talk about building I got a 
pretty good notion of what would appeal to them. 
Back at the office I hunted up the plan of a comfort- 
able cottage with a bay window for the canary and 
the potted plants and a sunny kitchen with all sorts of 
cupboards and drawers. I took it down there, and we 
talked it over one evening. We decided just what 
would be desirable and practical, and I sold it without 
meking an effort.’’ 

‘So you’re a better salesman than the young fel- 
low,’’ said the stogie smoker. 

‘‘T am,’’ said the man with the pipe calmly. ‘‘I 
know the value of talking of many things.’’ 

‘*But that doesn’t help me to know how to manage 
salaries,’’ said the young man. : 


Not Helping the Local Manager 


‘* All in good time,’’ said the man with the pipe. 
‘«This little incident showed me that we are leaving the 
selling of the stuff to the local managers and that 
we’re not helping them. It has been a good, rough 
poliey and one easily worked. The selling of lumber 
hasn’t been much of an art, as far as the selling of 
the stuff goes. Most of our trouble has been in buying 
and in collecting after the lumber has been sent out. 
We’ve kept a pretty fair watch of collections, tho most 
of us have paid little attention to this at the time when 
we should have been looking after it sharpest. We go 
over the accounts of the yard and decide there’s too 
much on the books and then tell the local manager to 
collect some of it. No special arrangements have been 
made about payment at the time of the different sales. 
Some of the worst offenders have been denied credit, 
perhaps, but the great bulk of the credit customers 
have bought on the vague understanding that they’ll 
pay some time or other. Then the collections are not 
made on an impersonal policy; they are made merely 
because the head office decides there is too much on the 
books. So the local manager who has had no help in 
formulating a good selling policy is given none in col- 
lecting. He is told to go out and get it. 

‘“*Most of the rest of the items of business at the 
local yards have been left to the initiative of the local 
managers. They developed this business according to 
their own notions just as tho they owned the yards. 
In the case of good managers and an ordinary line of 
business this has worked first rate. And along these 
lines a good many concerns have built up a profitable 
line yard business.’’ 

‘*All this is interesting,’’ said the young man who 
had thrown away his cigar and was chewing gum, 
‘but permit me to observe once more that it is salaries 
and not selling policies that I’m praying for informa- 
tion about.’’ 

‘*My dear Hamlet,’’ said the pipe smoker, ‘‘we’ll 
come to Hecuba very presently. Your impatience an- 
noys me. I’m trying to lead up to this matter logically, 
but you’re insisting that I employ the tactics of the 
burglar who without warning sticks a smoke wagon un- 
der your nose and gives you the abrupt information 
that if you don’t come across with your roll you’ll 
lose the top of your head. When one hires labor he 
decides on what he wants done, then finds some person 
to do it. Unless of course he is a politician, in which 
case he discovers a deserving person and then finds 
or makes a public job for him.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said the young fellow good naturedly, 
‘“get to Heeuba in your own way. You had the local 
managers handling their yards as tho they owned them. 
Now go ahead.’’ 

‘*And don’t forget,’’ said the man with the stogie, 
‘‘that a lot of them are doing a mighty good job. They 
are pluggin’ along with poor equipment and just enough 
interference from the home office to sort of hamstring 





“ ‘He bothered them to distraction’ ” 








them. I’ve been a branch manager, myself, and the 
gosh awful time I had makes me inclined to give a 
local manager a free rein or-if he can’t stand that to 
fire him.’? 
‘« ¢There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood,’ ’’ 

said the pipe smoker. ‘‘Of course there are good 
branch managers. I have some working for me. I 
don’t like to criticise them a bit, for they’re good 
fellows and efficient as a class. I wouldn’t knock them 
for worlds. It’s one trouble with us that we can’t seem 
to discriminate between parts of conduct that are good 
and those other parts that are bad. If a man pays his 
debts and is a good neighbor we think he’d be a good 
congressman and vote for him if he runs. If he were 
elected his honesty and good nature probably would not 
save him from being an unconscious tool of the bosses. 
So a man may be a fine fellow and still not be able to 
get away big with a branch yard without some of the 
right kina of help. 


Resent Mixing in Their Business 


‘‘T’ve noticed that some of the most efficient of these 
branch managers who have been given a free hand are 
the men who resent most keenly any tendency of the 
central office to mix in and give directions. They feel 
that some clerk is trying to show his authority by ball- 
ing their routine up, or if the boss himself is doing it 
they think he is feeling his oats a little too much and 
that he’ll gum the game. Each fellow has been going 
along in his own way for so long he has gotten to be- 
lieve his way is the only right one. We’re all finding 
that we can’t depend on our own brightness entirely. 
That’s why we have conventions and efficiency experts. 
It sometimes happens, of course, when a number of 
fellows work together to achieve an efficient method 
that the thing they fix up is a compromise that is bet- 
ter than the poorest but not as good as the best. But 
in these days of changing business technique a busi- 
ness man who makes a success has to have all the wis- 
dom he can get, and if he will avail himself of all 
the knowledge his men have he will be that much to 
the good, but he’ll have to do more than just take it 
all, mix it up and ladle it out. 

‘Everybody is taking up the new selling ideas to a 
greater or less extent. Not everybody is trying them 
all. But there are few yards that do not do some ad- 
vertising. There are few that do not try to keep the 
stock in better shape. Not quite so many are offering 
a planning service of some kind or other, and yet an 
increasing number are finding that this helps. Still 
fewer are going over their neighborhoods and arriving 
at some idea of what buildings are needed and what 
the people will stand for, but these few are finding that 
this kind of knowledge serves as a fine basis for their 
other selling efforts. Now it is plain that in trying to 
do any or all of these things it will be possible to lose 
quite a bale of money. For instance, the advertising 
sharps, like Putman with the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, tell us it is possible to advertise a lot and to have 
it do us no good. I suppose we could ride over our 
counties and burn up a lot of gas and spend a lot of 
time visiting people and still not get anything worth 
the cost. So it is with all the other new ideas. They 
don’t work for you if you just go thru the motions 
and let it go at that. — 

‘‘Now if it is necessary for us to use these new 
methods to stay in the game, to say nothing of beating 
it, we can’t very well leave the whole thing to the 
individual managers. Some of them will like the new 
ideas, some will not. Some will apply them discriminat- 
ingly, some will not. Some will be so anxious to make 
good that they’ll get in their own way and defeat their 
own ambitions. Some will not understand them fully. 
So it’s going to be up to the head office to work out 
a technique of the new retailing that will work in the 
communities covered by the yards. All the managers 
can be drawn on for suggestions and for information 
about conditions. But the conclusions of the local man- 

agers can’t always be followed. I suppose all this 
sounds as foggy as the atmosphere in here. But I guess 
you get my meaning. For a long time every concern 
has had a bookkeeping system that in its sphere was 
accurate. Books had to balance. Sometimes the ac- 
counts were not kept in such a way as to give the owner 
much idea of costs, but in its own field the bookkeeping 
had to be exact. Managers and helpers knew this and 
governed themselves accordingly. They didn’t feel 
insulted or hampered in their essential liberty because 
these things had to be thus and so. There is no essen- 
tial reason why they should feel insulted or cramped 
if the head office fixes up a system of credits, arranges 
the advertising and fixes up a method of keeping track 
of possible and prospective sales in the neighborhoods 
covered by the various yards. There will still be chance 
enough for the exercise of originality in using these 
things. 
‘ Must Have Spirit of Codperation 

‘Of course it will be necessary to have other things 
besides a mechani¢al conformity to the regulations if 
this is to work well. If a certain man didn’t think re- 
porting on prospects and investigating possibilities paid 
he could go thru the motions without getting any re- 
sults, So a manager to be a good manager would have 
to have a spirit of codperation and of enthusiasm. He’ll 
have to have initiative and the ability ‘to make sound 
judgments, for no set of rules will meet every emer- 


gency, and certainly rules will not go out and find ° 


business. He’ll have to be an industrious fellow, for 
the chap who is lazy in body not only lets the yard 
run down but also gets fat headed. Of course he’ll have 
to be a man of self-respect and character. Another 
thing that is generally considered of little importance 
but that really is not is the matter of personal appear- 
ance. Some of our branch managers have to do a 
good deal of yard work, and they like to wear overalls. 
We like to have them. But we want these overalls 











“ ‘He pleased to dress in a slouchy fashion’ ” 


to be clean, whole and well fitted. If there’s anything 
that looks like slouchiness gone to seed it’s a pair of 
dirty, baggy overalls held up with suspenders that are 
knotted together, a three-cornered tear in the leg and 
a tobacco tin sticking thru the holes in the hip pocket. 
Most of our men wear soft shirts, but they wear neck- 
ties that fit and look less than forty years old. We haa 
one man who gave us a lot of trouble. He wouldn’t do 
things our way. When we sent out a breezy letter, eall- 
ing joking but decided attention to this matter of dress, 
he told us that was his affair and that he’d dress as he 
pleased. He pleased to dress in a slouchy fashion. We 
told him that as it was our lumber and our customers, 
we thought we came in for a good deal of an interest in 
the way he appeared when handling our business. He 
said it didn’t make any difference how he looked, so 
we had to show him that it made the difference between 
holding a job with us and getting another one. 


‘‘We want our men to have a sense of justice, to 
know human nature, to have open minds, to be courteous, 
to be able to explain things plainly to the customers, to 
be accurate and at all times to be loyal enough to the 
firm to make honest efforts toward mastering and using 
the methods we send out and to send in their own business 
discoveries. This spirit of codperation I consider very 
important. 

‘‘After I’d made up my mind about what things to 
include, I called the men in and explained to them the 
necessity for better merchandising to meet new condi 
tions. I explained that under the old system there 
wasn’t much incentive to good work because a good 
man was apt to be lost in the crowd. I read over the 
list of qualifications that I thought each man ought to 
have for his particular job. They were about the same 
as the list I mentioned a few minutes ago. I explained 
that if I knew just what each man was doing, the good 
men would get what they deserved. We had a long 
discussion and finally settled on a percentage rating 
for each thing. We finally worked out some weekly and 
monthly reports covering such things as the number of 
prospects approached and the results, the new ideas 
discovered and tried out and the like. Then I worked 
out a little system of inspection and checking that gives 
me a fair idea of all these things. This system of re- 
ports sent in and the suggestion sheet sent out from the 
head office have developed into a little informal course 
in salesmanship and yard management. Nobody knows 
about the standing a man has except the man himself. 
I send it out once in a while by letter, with some kindly 
comment and suggestions. It keeps the men on their 
toes to know that we have their standing tabulated. 
We keep the thing in the background a good deal and 
let them know we are not bound by it slavishly. But 
the fact that it is there makes for alertness.’’ 

‘*Say,’’ said the young fellow excitedly, ‘‘if you 
standardized the jobs and checked up on the men, you 
could tell who ought to be paid the most, couldn’t you? 
And in that case nobody could kick. They would be 
paid according to what they earned.’’ 


‘* “And hast thou slain the Jabberwock? 

Come to my arms, my beamish boy!’ ’’ 
said the man with the pipe, as he yawned sleepily. 
‘*However, I’ve never been able to tell how much a 
man actually earns. Nobody can do that. But by keep- 
ing a few records in an intelligent way, you can tell 
who earns the most and who the least and all the 
gradations between on a comparative scale.’’ 

‘*Seems to me this system would work in a one-yard 
office,’’ said the young fellow. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the man with the pipe, ‘‘I don’t mind 
saying that it was invented, in so far as I ean claim to 
have invented it at all, to apply in a one-yard office and 
to only one man. I am that man. It was successful 
with me, so I tried it on the other boys. I think almost 
anybody could improve it if he tried. In fact, as a 
system, it’s much like Gunga Din’s clothes: 

‘* <The uniform ’e wore 
Was nothin’ much before, 
And rather less than ’arf 0’ that be’ind.’ 

‘*It’s just common sense set up with a little simple 
set of standards. Its effectiveness depends upon the 


codperation and good will of the men ahd the intelli- 
gence with which it’s used. But it has improved the 
quality of our work and has fostered sensible ambition 
among the men. And it is doing-wonders toward mak- 
ing the men feel satisfied with their scale of wages. I . 
like it. Help yourself. You’re welcome.’’ 
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REFUSAL TO USE FIR DELAYS SHIP BUILDING 


Practical Lumbermen’s Advice Is Ignored—Amended 
Plan Now Progresses : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8—The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN correspondent was advised today that as long ago as 
May of last year R. H. Downman, then chairman of the 
lumber committee, and now director of lumber, Council 
of National Defense, warned the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the Federal Shipping Board that they had 
better arrange to use Douglas fir timbers for the heavier 
parts of wooden ships constructed of yellow pine. 

Thruout last spring and summer Mr. Downman and 
other members made the same suggestion as the matter 
came up in one form or another. In August Mr. Down- 
man virtually informed the shipping board that the 
wooden ship plan on this side of the continent would be 
greatly disappointing if not a failure unless the heavier 
timbers were bought in fir. 

Without exception, these suggestions were turned down. 
Mr. Downman and his associates visualized the situation 
about as it has developed, with an admitted shortage of 
the larger timbers in many yards and consequent delay 
in the work of construction. 

They were told several times that if fir timbers were 
used they would have to be much larger and heavier. 
Since the last reorganization of the shipping board 
arrangements have been made to substitute fir for yellow 
pine wherever necessary, size for size. It took some mem- 
bers of the shipping board and officers of the fleet cor- 
poration a long time to arrive at the conclusion that 
Douglas fir could be used in the same sizes as yellow pine. 
Many more wooden ships could have been started on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts long since but for this lack of 
foresight. 

For the most part, the disposition appears to be to let 
bygones be bygones and get busy and more busy from 
now on, turning out wooden and steel ships in larger and 
larger numbers. 

Senator Jones of Washington today received a letter 
from Chairman Hurley of the shipping board, stating that 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, of which he is presi- 
dent, purposes to utilize the ship building facilities of 
the Washington yards to full capacity. It is assumed 
that this statement has reference to the pending con- 
tracts for thirty additional wooden ships, as well as to 
further orders for steel craft. 

L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, is preparing a brief on 
behalf of the yellow pine lumbermen in which all impor- 
tant details connected with the use of yellow pine timber 
and lumber for wooden ships will be set forth. When 
completed the brief will be laid before the Senate com- 
mittee on commerce and will be published for informa- 
tion purposes. 

Judge Boyle stated today that he plans to establish an 
office here the latter part of this month and make his 
headquarters in Washington for an indefinite period. 

J. H. Lang, of Chicago, has just returned from his tour 
of ship yards where yellow pine ships are under con- 
struction, and he reports that he found the yards well 
satisfied with the way yellow pine timbers and lumber are 
arriving. 


HUGE APPROPRIATION ASKED FOR HOUSING 
FACILITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The $35,000,000 -proposed 
to furnish housing facilities for ship yard employees in 
a bill introduced by Senator Fletcher of Florida, chair- 
man-of the Committee on Commerce, on recommendation 
of the shipping board, will prove but a drop in the bucket 
if recommendations now before President Wilson are 
approved. 

The Council of National Defense has recommended an 
initial appropriation of $100,000,000 for this purpose, 
separate and distinct from the fund asked by the ship- 





| ping board. Even this larger amount is said to be only 


a starter. But the important problem at the outset is to 


' make the start. Once Congress grants the authorization 


it is not believed its members will hesitate to make any 
further appropriations which the President may find nec- 
essary. 

When it is recalled that Great Britain has spent and 
is spending approximately $2,000,000,000 for housing, 
which, however, includes the cost of constructing large 
new industrial plants, some idea of the size of the prob- 
lem presents itself to the human mind. 

For example, Charleston, W. Va., the site of the big 
new projectile plant and armor plate plant of the Navy, 


- is an industrial community already underhoused. Ten 


miles below the city the War Department is to construct 
an enormous powder and explosives plant, at a cost of 
something like $100,000,000, and this establishment alone 


| will call for housing for 20,000 workers. The plant 
| proper will require from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of 
| lumber. 


The ordnance experts of the army have determined not 


| to put all their eggs in one basket. Accordingly, instead 


of constructing one enormous plant at Charleston as 


» planned, another will be built at a well situated point in 


Tennessee and a third plant may be constructed, about 
which a formal announcement is expected almost any day. 

In many other industrial communities large housing 
construction is now needed, and as the war progresses 


' the need will expand rapidly. A market will be provided 
_ for enormous quantities of lumber, which is preferred as 
; a construction material. 


It is understood that the Council of National Defense 


4 has recommended that the United States shoulder the 
| burden of advancing 80 percent of the cost of housing 
' construction, and local communities furnish the balance. 


‘The belief of officials is that the problem can be much 


more easily handled in this way than if local communities 
were required to raise 50 percent or any percentage of 
the cost much above the figure recommended. 

England’s colossal work in housing was undertaken 
primarily as a prerequisite to the maximum output of 
war munitions, and secondarily as a part of a general 
program of social and economic reconstruction after the 
war. The American problem is similar in many respects 
to that which confronted Great Britain and in other 
respects different. 


WATER POWER BILL READY FOR INTRO- 
DUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8—The Administration water 
transportation and power development bill is ready for 
introduction in Congress. It is designed to increase navi- 
gability of streams, codrdinating water transportation 
with rail, and to produce a tremendous expansion in the 
country’s power facilities by harnessing the streams. 

The measure embodies the ideas of the President, Sec- 
retary of War Baker, Secretary of Agriculture Houston, 
Secretary of the Interior Lane, and leading conservation- 
ists in Congress. 

Not only is it designed to increase transportation and 
power facilities, but it also is expected to settle a ten- 
year fight over who shall control the country’s streams. 
Conservationists in Congress have been battling desper- 
ately to keep the water power out of the hands of the 
power trust. The proposed bill, Representative Ferris 
said today, would preserve the public rights forever, at 
the same time giving the public the fullest benefit from 
their development. 

The bill creates a commission, composed of the Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of 
the Interior, to have charge of developing the country’s 
water power. 

The President is authorized to appoint an executive 
officer for the commission, to serve for five years, at $10,- 
000 a year. 

He is given power to issue licenses for construction of 
dams, reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines, or any 
other projects which will aid in power development or im- 
prove navigation. Licenses are for fifty years. Licensees 
must submit all plans for improvements to the commission, 
which may alter them if it sees fit. 

Licensees must pay an annual fee or rental to the 
Government, to be fixed by the commission, but in the case 
of power development, to be not less than 10 cents a year 
for each horsepower developed. This charge is not to be 
imposed on States or cities. 








FUEL ADMINISTRATION ANNOUNCES COAL 
BUDGET PLAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8—The Fuel Administra- 
tion today announced the method to be adopted of sup- 
plying coal and other power-producing fuel to the indus- 
tries of the country classed as not absolutely essential to 
the conduct of the war, more particularly known as the 
‘*eoal budget plan.’’ 

Committees representing the large industries not en- 
gaged in essential war work—more than 100 in number— 
will be called into conference with Dr. Harry A. Garfield 
and his associates. The plan provides for laying the coal 
cards on the top of the table, showing the leaders in the 
various industries affected the amount of coal available 
for all purposes, the amount required for war industries 
and domestic consumers and the total curtailment which 
must be effected to satisfy these demands. 

When an agreement is reached as to the quantity of 
coal to be conserved in each industry a formal order will 
be issued making the agreement effective. . 

The Fuel Administrator will appeal to the patriotism 
as well as their own future interests of industrial leaders 
to volunteer on behalf of their industries a reduction of 
the coal consumption for 1918. They will be asked to 
show the Fuel Administration the best method of accom- 
plishing the desired result. They will also be asked to 
advise the Fuel Administration as to how to arrange these 
restrictions so as to affect only the less essential parts 
of their own business if possible. 

When an agreement is thus reached as to the quantity 
of coal to be conserved in each industry the Fuel Admin- 
istration order will be issued, making this agreement 
effective as regards the total industry involved. 

The voluntary annual saving shown by the first dozen 
industries called into conference promises to be between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 tons. The total offering from 
all non-war industries will be between 36,000,000 and 
50,000,000 tons for the year 1918. 


One of the striking instances of curtailment is in the . 


brewing industry. Representatives of the American 
Brewers’ Association and others affiliated with the in- 
dustry came to Washington last week and after a con- 
ference with the Fuel Administration volunteered a re- 
duction of 700,000 tons annually. 

Other industries whose representatives have been to 
Washington already are paint and varnish, wall paper, 
confectionery, artificial ice, boxboard and glassware. The 
voluntary reduction of one day’s running per week on the 
part of the boxboard manufacturers amounts to 1,000,000 
tons a year and will take 30,000 car loads of merchandise 
freight off the congested railroads. 

The Fuel Administration asks that other industries 
affected get in touch with Washington without waiting for 
formal notice. 

Fuel needed for Army and Navy purposes, for muni- 
tion works, for public utilities, for domestic consumers, 
and for factories working on war material is scheduled in 
the budget for 100 percent fulfillment. With this figure, 
and the estimated production of coal during 1918 as a 





basis, a subtraction shows the amount of fuel left for 
non-war industries. 

These industries, sometimes miscalled ‘‘ nonessential in- 
dustries,’’ it is pointed out, are the backbone of the coun- 
try’s economic system. They employ 10,000,000 workers 
and from:'them must come the taxes and bonds which will 
pay for the war. These industries have never objected to 
any curtailment of coal or material or men which could 
be shown to be necessary to win the war. It was the in- 
definite threat of annihilation by restrictive orders which 
during the last two or three months has alarmed the lead- 
ers of business and finance. 





NEW CANTONMENT TO CALL FOR MUCH 
LUMBER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The War Department 
has ordered the construction at Belvoir, Va., near this 
city, of a cantonment camp to accommodate 16,000 army 
engineers. The camp is to be ready for occupancy with- 
in three months, but troops will begin to move in as soon 
as there are accommodations for the smaller units. 

While the camp will be built to house from 16,000 to 
20,000 men, arrangements will be made so it can be en- 
larged to take care of 32,000. 

A small camp is now located at Belvoir, under com- 
mand of Capt. R. E. Carter, who will continue in com- 
mand temporarily. 

This is the latest construction work calling for lumber 
in considerable quantities. The camp will be largely in 
the nature of a post-graduate training post. The site is 
seven miles below Fort Myer, which is opposite the na- 
tional capital on the Virginia side of the Potomac River. 

Authority also has been given for the construction 
of a suitable cantonment camp in Potomac Park, D. C 
to house the battalion of the 50th U. S. Infantry sta- 
tioned there to guard the railroad and highway bridges 
and other public property in and around Washington. 
The troops are now under canvas, which furnishes inade- 
quate shelter for severe weather such as Washington has 
experienced of late. 





JAPANESE MATCHES SUPERSEDE SWEDISH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Sweden is rapidly losing 
its match trade to Japan. Japanese manufacturers are 
busily engaged turning out matches in large quantities 
for consumption in Great Britain, France, Russia, the 
United States and other countries. Japanese matches 
abroad were overshadowed by the Swedish product prior 
to the outbreak of the European war and interference 
with the ocean commerce of European neutrals. 





TO ENLARGE NORTH CAROLINA CANTONMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7—The War Department is 
about to undertake the extension of Camp Greene, just 
outside of Charlotte, N. C. When the enlargement is 
completed the camp will have ample provision to take 
care of two full divisions of troops. Two regular army 
divisions are to be mobilized at Camp Greene. The plan 
is to train there approximately 50,000 men. Veteran 
units are being used as skeletons around which to build 
up regular army regiments from the 350,000 men who 
have voluntarily enlisted since April 1, last. 

The plan is to spend an additional $200,000 at Char- 
lotte. The work will be done thru the cantonment divi- 
sion of the Quartermaster Department, which is presided 
over by Brig. Gen. Isaac W. Littell, who supervised the 
construction of all cantonment and national guard camps. 





SOUTHERN PINE BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—J. E. Bentley, in charge 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau here, has gone 
to Chicago for a few days. When he left Mr. Bentley 
spoke of visiting New Orleans before returning a week or 
ten days hence. 

H. L. Demuth, of the Southern Pine bureau, is in New 
York in connection with the business of the bureau. 

D. V. Dunham, engineer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, is visiting Washington for a few days. 





WOMEN URGED TO HELP SHIP BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The Women’s committee 
and the State councils of defense have been asked to as- 
sist in carrying out the national ship building program. 
A bulletin on this subject made public today by the 
Council of National Defense says: 

The immediate program of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion includes 1,409 vessels of varying tonnage with a total 
deadweight tonnage of 8,636,808 tons. In order to carry out 
this huge program dozens of new ship yards have been es- 
tablished ; some of them for the building merely of a single 
wooden vessel of a few thousand tons. This gives some idea 
of the enormous problems involved in the vast totals re- 
quired. Ship yards are now in operation or under construc- 
tion in twenty-five States, including practically all States 
touching on either ocean, the gulf, and the great lakes. 

‘¢There remains,’’ the bulletin continues, ‘‘much im- 
portant construction and administrative work whieh must 
be done on the spot in each ship yard and in each ship- 
yard community.’’ 

The assistance of the women is asked in improving 
housing conditions in ship yard communities and creating 
a feeling in such communities that the workmen in ship 
yards are doing work that is of the highest importance to 
the nation. The codperation of the women is also urged 
in a campaign to recruit men in the ship building trades 
for immediate employment in the Government’s service. 

Homer Ferguson, Newport News ship builder, today 
told the Senate committee on commerce he seriously 
doubted the ability of American ship yards to turn out 
10,000,000 tons of shipping annually. ‘‘I think we will 
do well to turn out 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons a year,’’ he 
said. Mr. Ferguson disapproved of the policy adopted at 
many of the ship yards of laying the keels of many vessels 
and attempting to build them simultaneously. He thought 
the former policy of completing one ship before starting 
on another was the safest. 

The witness told the committee of some of the difficul- 
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ties faced in housing employees at the new Government 
ship yards. He stated that the policy of building many 
ship yards in a given territory was detrimental, in that 
it brought an influx of population out of all proportion 
to the housing facilities. He favored the scattering of 
ship yards among a large number of cities to remedy this 
situation. 


ITALY AND GREAT BRITAIN INQUIRING FOR 
LUMBER 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The Italian War Mission 
is purchasing a considerable quantity of lumber for the 
Royal Italian Navy. 
The British Government has an inquiry out for a large 
quantity of yellow pine piling. 








HARDWOOD TRAFFIC BUREAU ORGANIZING 
SUBCOMMITEES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau is busily at work organizing subcom- 
mittees in various sections of hardwood producing terri- 
tory with a view to facilitating the work of assisting the 
Government in meeting its needs in the way of hardwood 
lumber. 

Up to date the following chairmen have been named 
for the sections around the cities in which they reside: 

J. W. McClure, chairman—Subcommittee, Memphis, Tenn. 

T. M. Brown, chairman—Subcommittee, Louisville, Ky. 
hb. A. Lang, chairman—Subcommittee, Chicago, Ill. 

Ss. H. Swenson, chairman—Subcommittee, Helena, Ark. 

D. S. Watrous, chairman—Subcommittee, Little Rock, Ark. 

Rk. H. Whitbeck. chairman—Subcommittee, Alexandria, La. 

I. GC. Robinson, chairman—Subcommittee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

i. K. Mahon, chairman—Subcommittee, Huntington, W. Va. 

Kk. M. Vestal, chairman—Subcommittee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

*, L. Davidson, chairman—Subcommittee, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

Fred Arn, chairman—Subcommittee, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

M. H. Massee, chairman—Subcommittee, Macon, Ga. 

W. M. Farris, chairman—Subcommittee, Nashville, Tenn. 

Thomas W. Fry probably will be chairman of the St. 
Louis subcommittee. Said J. M. Pritchard, manager of 
the bureau here: 

Sections for which chairmen are not yet announced need 
not feel they have been neglected. All sections have been 
thought of and other chairmen will be announced in the im- 
mediate future. The bureau was organized for service. The 
subcommittees are being organized for the purpose of making 
the service more efficient and in order that the demands of 
the Government may be more promptly supplied. The sub- 
committees will assist in placing orders to the best advantage 
for quick delivery. Our plan is to give all mills a fair share 
of any business placed with the bureau. The subcommittee 
chairmen will keep in close touch with the bureau, and will 
select the men in their own communities whom they desire 
as assistants. 


RECEIVES LARGE LUMBER AND TIMBER 
ORDERS 


WasuHineton, D. C., Jan. 8.—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau during the first week of January 
received orders for a total of 4,812,595 feet of lumber and 
timbers. The most part of these orders will go to the 
Hogg Island steel ship fabricating plant and the army 
concentration camp at Norfolk. 


REQUIRES DATA SHOWING AVAILABLE 
EQUIPMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Secretary McGinty of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a call 
on all railroads and private car lines to submit data 
showing the extent of their freight loading equipment 
actually available for service thruout the country, and 
also that not available for service. This will amount to 
an accurate census of the car supply of the carriers. 
The figures are to show freight equipment as of Dec. 31, 
and the carriers are asked to transmit the information 


to the Bureau of Car Service of the commission by Jan. 
25. 











NO DECISION AS TO APPLICATION OF TRANS- 
PORTATION TAX 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 8.—No final decision has yet 
been reached by the commissioner of internal revenue as 
to the application of the transportation tax provided for 
in the war revenue law to logging roads. 

It is believed certain that when the final ruling is made 
it will apply the tax to all traffic carried on logging roads 
that hold themselves out as common carriers, or carriers 
for hire. In such cases as, for example, when a logging 
road hauls logs for other mills than the one which owns 
it, the tax will probably be applied even on those logs 
transported to its own mill. 

Where a logging road hauls only its own logs the tax 
will not apply. Where small steamers are utilized exclu- 
sively for the same purpose the same rule is expected to 
be applied, since the service will be the same. 

The only logging roads which face the prospect of 
paying the tax are those which haul freight for hire, 
regardless of the volume so transported. The law is 
_ so far as it concerns any railroad that hauls for 
ure, 

Where a logging road is used-exclusively by the owning 
mill to haul in its own logs the commissioner would 
place it in the same category as a wagon used for the 
same purpose, or when the manufactured product is 
hauled from the mill to market when moving on railroads 
or boats owned and operated by the lumber mills. 

No further statement will be made until the new head 
of the law department has passed upon the matter and 
handed down a formal ruling. 





TO ASSUME MANAGEMENT OF BUREAU BRANCH 


_ SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 5.—J. J. Owen, formerly identi- 
fied with the Owen Lumber Co. of Spokane, will leave 
Monday for Kansas City to take the management of the 
Kansas City branch of the National Builders’ Bureau. 
This bureau is the service organization of the retail lum- 
bermen’s associations and was started by A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and associates. Mr. Porter today announced the appoint- 
ing of Mr. Owen for the Kansas City position. 
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DECLARES ESCH PLAN IS NOT PRACTICABLE 


Brief Contends Examiner’s Report Lacks the Necessary 
Scope, and Urges Investigation’s Postponement 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—In a brief filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on behalf of several 
leading lumber associations, Attorney Wimbish contends 
that the plan recommended in the tentative report pre- 
pared by Examiner Esch in the lumber reclassification 
case ‘‘is without the scope and purview of this investi- 
gation.’’ 

In this connection, Mr. Wimbish says: 

The plan has direct reference to the matter of rates on 
lumber as based on transportation costs, carloading being 
made the dominating and controlling, if not, indeed, the 
single factor. Only incidentally and collaterally does the 
plan concern the matter of classification. Under this plan 
the same product would take different rates, dependent upon 
differences in the carloading, whereas under classification 
principles the rates should follow the grouping of cognate 
and related articles. 

Mr. Wimbish also takes the ground that it is error for 
Examiner Esch to recommend the adoption of his plan, 
in view of his statement that it is ‘‘revolutionary’’ and 
was not contemplated on the hearing of the case, that 
many details would have to be worked out in the light 
of further evidence, and that he outlines a series of seven 
questions relating to matters concerning which he says 
further evidence is desired. 

It is contended that in recommending the adoption of 
an alternative plan to the commission the examiner also 
is in error, since if the commission adopts the first alter- 
native with the idea of ultimately changing to the second 
it will keep the lumber industry in a state of uncertainty, 
as well as the railroads. This, he says, would cause great 
confusion and tend to demoralize the lumber industry. 

In view of existing circumstances, Mr. Wimbish, on 
behalf of his clients, urges that the investigation in this 
case be indefinitely suspended pending the return of 
normal conditions, when the whole matter may be fully 
and finally disposed of, or that the first alternative pro- 
posed by the commission, which is a modification of the 
present rate scheme, after certain modifications and cor- 
rections have been made, be finally adopted, thus setting 
the matter at rest. i A : 

The primary object of the investigation, it is pointed 
out, was to remove existing inequalities. Mr. Wimbish 
fears the adoption of the second alternative would produce 
many of these very inequalities, since it would tend to 
disrupt established trade relations. Mr. Wimbish declares 
that the loading of a car with lumber is not determined 
by the cubical space of the car. Cars are not standard- 
ized in their construction. For this reason cubical space 
will vary in their loading capacity. y 

Under the plan proposed the resulting changes in 
freight charges would have the effect of varying the 
spread as between lumber of different species and de- 
grees of density, which spread would further vary ac- 
cording to the length of the haul measuring the freight 
rate. The brief says: 

While in theory the higher freight charge per 100 pounds 
that would fall upon the lighter wood might find some com- 
pensation in the fact that the freight cost per 1,000 feet 
would not be increased to the same extent, nevertheless as a 
practical matter sales structures are built upon existing rate 
differentials, and any material changes in these rate rela- 
tions, such as would result from the proposed plan, would 
seriously disturb commercial and competitive conditions. 

The respondent lumbermen submit that Examiner Esch 
erred ‘‘in so narrowing and limiting the grouping as to 
give consideration solely to carloading, and the conse- 
quent offset upon the revenues of the carriers.’’ 

The brief states that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association does not, as such, take any affirmative 
position with respect to the measure and the character of 
the rate relation of articles other than lumber, which the 
examiner finds should take rates higher than the lumber 
rate in given percentages. Such matters are left by the 
National association to be presented by the interests di- 
rectly concerned. 


Briefs Already Filed 


Briefs in opposition to Examiner Esch’s proposed re- 
port also have been filed by counsel representing the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and other Pacific coast 
and Inland Empire lumber organizations, and by counsel 
for the southern railroads. Counsel for the Wholesale 
Millwork Association have filed a brief in which they 
endorse the plan in some respects. 

For the most part, the briefs take the same general 
trend in opposition to the second alternative proposed by 
the examiner, and contend for adjustments along the 
line of present rate structures. ‘ 

The concluding paragraph of the southern railroads’ 
brief is significant. It follows: 

In conclusion, with great deference and respect, but with 
the utmost earnestness we reiterate the statement made in 
the brief submitted on behalf of the wooden box industry of 
the United States, to the effect that “only three or four of 
the parties to this inquiry want to see either one of the rem- 
edies proposed by Mr. Esch applied,” and “that the judgment 
of the parties who are vitally affected by the proposed plan 
should be deferred to.” ' 


GOETHALS MADE DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND STORAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—Secretary of War Baker 
today announced the designation of Maj. Gen. George 
W. Goethals as director of transportation and storage for 
the War Department. General Goethals retains his post 
of acting quartermaster general and takes over the hard 
work connected with the newly-created position. 

Mr. Baker announced that the creation of this new 
office is merely one of many steps in the reorganization 





of the War Department along more.efficient lines. ‘‘Gen- 
eral Goethals will codrdinate all transportation and stor- 
age for the Army and the War Department,’’ said Mr. 
Baker. ‘‘The embarkation division will continue. It is 
but one incident in the transportation system of the 
army.’? 

There has been much confusion as the result of a 
wholesale issuance of priority orders by depot quarter- 
masters, subordinate officials and contractors who have 
Government orders. Thousands of cars are now tied up 
on railroads as a result of too many priority orders, or 
the promiscuous use of the authority to demand priority 
for Government shipments. Heretofore there has been 
no directing head to this business. Hereafter General 
Goethals will exercise his genius to see that congestion 
due to this cause ceases, and that transportation agencies 
are so coordinated as to move a vastly greater volume of 
traffic with the same equipment. 

The Panama Canal builder also will coérdinate storage 
facilities and in places largely extend them as the war 
progresses. 

Already the War Department has taken over the great 
Bush Terminal properties in Brooklyn, the most complete 
in New York harbor, and announced that it is in process 
of taking over the docks on the New York side of the 
Hudson River from Forty-second to Fifty-eighth streets. 
This will give the War Department greatly increased 
dock and storage facilities. It will permit of the speeding 
up of shipments of both supplies and troops. 

In the immediate future General Goethals and the 
other members of the special committee appointed by 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo will visit southern 
ports with a view to ascertaining first-hand just what are 
their dock, storage and terminal facilities. Ultimately 
large volumes of foodstuffs and other supplies will be 
diverted to those ports, in order to relieve congestion in 
the North and permit the handling of necessary trans- 
portation movements with greater expedition. 

With the railroads of the country under Government 
control and direction it will be a simple matter to divert 
foodstuffs shipments to Gulf and south Atlantic ports. 
The only drawback is that in some instances such diver- 
sion would add to the time consumed in crossing the 
ocean, which must be avoided when practicable so long 
as the shipping shortage exists. 





RAILROAD DIRECTOR DECREES ‘‘FREIGHT 
WEEK’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Director General of Railroads 
McAdoo firmly intends to enforce his order increasing de- 
murrage rates, which is effective Jan. 21. In the event 
wholehearted codperation is lacking, it is intimated that Mr. 
— will not hesitate to ask Congress to pass penal legis- 
ation. 

_Meanwhile, the director general has decreed “Freight 
Week,” beginning Jan. 14, during which special efforts will 
be made to relieve congestion under existing demurrage rules. 
This week will be generally observed thruout the country by 
shipping organizations, and, it is hoped, by individual 
shippers. 

In announcing “Freight Week,” Mr. McAdoo called upon 
all governors of States, public utility commissions, mayors 
of cities and shipping organizations to make heroic efforts 
during the seven-day period to clean up congestion. 

“We can help ourselves and relieve an immense amount of 
suffering if we attack the problem vigorously,” he said. “Un- 
less freight is promptly removed by consignees from cars at 
terminals and from railroad stations it will be impossible to 
relieve the present situation. Railroad cars can not be used 
for ee purposes without grave injury to the American 
people. 

“They must be kept moving and they must be utilized to 
their maximum capacity if the demands of the people for the 
necessaries of life and of the army and navy for the essen- 
tial munitions and supplies are to be met.” 

Mr. McAdoo, thru Commisssion Daniels, has telegraphed 
to the presidents of railroads thruout the country, asking an 
immediate statement of the amount of capital required for 
this year, and also for the first six months of the year. 





ANOTHER FREIGHT RATE VICTORY WON 


SaGinaw-Bay Ciry, Micn., Jan. 9.—Saginaw has won an- 
other freight rate victory which will favorably affect all lum- 
ber shippers, manufacturers and others in the Saginaw Val- 
ley, including Bay City. This latest victory was achieved 
in the decision of the Michigan Railroad Commission Jan. 4 
in the Michigan class rate case. 

The carriers proposed to divide Michigan into four zones, 
Saginaw to be in the second, and all to be given material 
increases in rates. The commission ruled that Michigan be 
cut into two divisions, in the lower peninsula, the dividing 
line extending from Muskegon to Lake Huron, passing thru 
and including Greenville, Edmore, Alma, Midland, Bay City, 
Wilmot and Carsonville. The commission ruled that the 
rates to and from points in the lower division should be 
Central Freight Association scale, plus 5 percent, and in 
the upper division the rates will be the same plus an arbi- 
trary rate of 4 cents a hundred pounds, first class, and ob- 
serving the same percentage for the other classes. This 
means that Saginaw shippers will have the same rates as 
Detroit and other cities in the lower half of the State, and 
will not be discriminated against. 

Saginaw Valley and other shippers are interested in the 
results of the conference last week in Bay City of the offi- 
cials of the five roads which enter Bay City and Saginaw. 
Recommendations were adopted calling for the unification 
of the service of the steam roads and the codrdination of 
their operation so as to eliminate duplication. By the mid- 
dle of the month there will be a complete consolidation of. all 
switching service and a joint use of warehouses. The adop- 
tion of the short-haul plan was also discussed and will 
probably be put into effect. 





Business failures during November numbered 970 com 
ared with 1,046 for October and with 1,258 for November of 
ast year. Liabilities were $12,000,000 compared with $13,- 
000,000 in October and $12,000, in November, 1916. This 


is the lowest failures’ record for November for seven years. 
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Latest Directory of Government Departments 








The latest directory of Government departments in 
Washington charged with making purchases of war 
materials, the men in charge of the purchases and their 
location, should be of more than passing interest to 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This directory 
follows: 

Emergency Fleet Corporation 
U. 8S. SHIPPING BOARD 
1819 F Street 

Boilers and Machinery other than electrical—A. L. Bell. 
Electrical Apparatus and Machinery—W. R. McCann. e 

Anchor Chain, Wire Rope, Hemp Rope, Nautical Instru- 
ments, Miscellaneous Equipment and Supplies—J. P. Bourke. 

Raw and semi-finished material on which Government ex- 
pects to have prices fixed—G. R. Jasper. 

Lumber—Southern Pine and Oregon Fir— F. K. Fawcett. 

Lumber—Hardwoods—F. K. Paxton. 

Inspection for material purchased by Purchasing Depart- 
ment only—E. A. Debbeke. 

Contracts and Specifications—T. D. Adams. 

Chief Clerk—J. Birnie. 

War Department 
ENGINEER CORPS 
Major Rose in Charge of Purchase, 
1419 F Street 
Railway Equipment and Supplies—S. M. Felton, 734 15th 
t. 


reet. 
Electrical Equipment—Capt. S. D. Miller, 1419 F Street. 
Mechanical and Miscellaneous—Capt. O. M. Zimmerman, 
Winter Building, U Street. 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
CARRIAGE DIVISION 
Lt. Col. J. H. Rice, Room No. 139, 


State, War and Nav Building 
Field Artillery Section—Lt. Col. L. T. Hillman. Field Ar- 
tillery Material, except guns and ammunition. Eighteenth 
and streets, N ° 
Seacoast Artillery Section—Maj. J. B. Dillard. Seacoast 


material and railway materials and equipment, except guns 
and ammunition. Bighteenth and E streets, N. W. 

Machine Gun Section—Maj. E. McFarland. Machine Guns 
and Automatic Guns and Equipment, except ammunition. 
1703 New York Avenue. 

Motor Equipment Section—Maj. L. B. Moody, All Motor 
Equipment for Field Artillery Tractors, Ammunition Trucks, 
Tanks etc. 1703 New York Avenue. 

Anti-Aircraft Section—Maj. J. B. Rose. All Anti-Aircraft 
Mounts and Equipment, except motor equipment, guns and 
ammunition. Eighteenth and E streets, N. W. 

EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Maj. J. R. Simpson, Hooe Building, 
1330 F Street, N. W. 

Cotton and Duck Webbing. 

Cloth equipment made of cotton duck and webbing, such as 
haversacks, pack carriers, cartridge belts, intrenching tool 
carriers, paulins, grain bags, feed bags etc. 

Equipment made of leather, such as saddles, bridles, 
halters, bayonet scabbards, rifle scabbards, pistol holsters, 
belts ete. 

Mess equipment, such as canteens, meat cans, bacon cans, 
knives, forks and spoons. 

Hardware, such as intrenching tools, picks, shovels, wire 
cutters, stencil outfits, marking outfits etc. Also small hard- 
ware parts to be used in connection with cloth and leather 
equipment—such parts consist of snaps, hooks, buckles, eye- 
lets, grommets etc. 

Cleaning’ and preserving materials, such as sperm oil, 
neatsfoot oil, soaps, sponges, ammonia, amonium, carbonate 


etc. 

Steel helmets, including helmet linings and eye guards. 

Fencing equipment, including fencing plastrons, gloves, 
masks, wooden fencing masks and wooden sabers. 

Periscopes, trench knives. 

Woolen horse blankets, horse covers. 

Instruments of precision, such as musketry rules. 

GUN DIVISION 
Col. Jay E. Hoffer, B Street and Virginia Avenue, N. W. 
ARTILLERY AMMUNITION SECTION 

Lt. Col. E. P. O’Hearn—Artillery ammunition of all de- 
seription from 3 inches to 16 inches in caliber, armor pierc- 
ing. projectiles, common steel shell, shrapnel, all types of 
fuses, primers, fuse setters, all accessories therefor, including 
paints, containers, packing boxes etc. 

CANNON SECTION 

Maj. C. C. Jamison—Cannon of all character from 3 inches 
to 16 inches (but this sectién does not handle small arms, 
machine guns, carriages or mounts for cannon), forgings for 
cannon, breech mechanisms, firing mechanisms. 

EXPLOSIVES SECTION 

Maj. J. H. Burns—Smokeless powder for small arms and 
cannon, black powder, high explosives of all kinds, raw mate- 
rial used in the manufacture of powder and explosives. 

TRENCH WARFARE SECTION 

Capt. E. J. W. Ragsdale—Hand grenades, chemicals used 
for illuminating, incendiary and asphyxiating purposes, rifle 
grenades, aerial bombs, trench mortars. 

RAW MATERIALS 

Maj. Douglas I. McKay—Materials used in manufacture 
of ordnance material used by this division. Steel, copper, 
spelter, lead, antimony etc. 

DIVISION “T” 

Col. J. W. Joyes, Room 209 National Savings Trust Build- 
ing, 719 Fifteenth Street. Supplies used in the manufacture 
of ammonia and acids, in purifying and compressing gases. 

OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
SMALL ARMS DIVISION 

Col. John T. Thompson, 1801 I Street, N. W. Small arms 
rifles, automatic pistols, revolvers, sabers, scabbards, bolos, 
bayonets, shot guns, small arms ammunition, targets, target 
material, marksmen’s insignia. 

The above mentioned articles are being purchased by the 
Small Arms Division only in their completed state. The 
components entering into the manufacture of these several 
articles are being procured for the several contractors fur- 
nishing supplies to this department by the purchasing con- 
tractor of small arms ammunition manufacturers, 50 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

A list of the components purchased by that bureau follows: 


Steel (not allotted by Gov- Chlorate of Potash 
ernment Lead Sulphocyanide 
Brass Rod Cleaners Antimony Sulphide 
Rivet Wire Tri-nitrotolunen 
Screw Bracket Butt Plate Manganese Copper 
Butt Plates Clip Board 
— Bristles Packing Cases 


‘or’ Deadening Felt 
Black Walnut Stocks 


. 


Crucibles 

Thong Case and Caps Bandoleers 
Thong Cord and Bristle Clips 

Brush Coke 
Emery and Emery Wheels Newsboard 
Carborundum Wheels Solder 
Bortz Charcoal 
Sling Straps Screw Hooks and Thumb 
Scabbards 


Nuts 
Varnish Coating 
Iron Screws No. 13, 2-inch 
Wire Nails, 8 Penny 
Lard Shellac 
Mineral Soda Ash 


Screw Drivers 
Oil 


(Not allotted: by Govern- Rosanaline : 
ment) Alcohol, denatured 
Sulphuric Acid Terne Plate 


Cotton Waste 
PURCHASES FOR SIGNAL CORPS 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Old Southern Railway Building, 119 D Street, N. E. 

Motors and Parts—Lt. H. H. Emmons. 

Planes—H. L. Shepler. 

Ordnance and Instruments for Signal Corps—L. S. Horner. 

Woods etc.—Maj. Frederick W. Leadbetter and G. E. 
Lippincott. 

General Equipment—Capt. H. D. Moore. 

OFFICE OF GENERAL QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

No purchases are made by officers on duty in the office of 
the Quartermaster General, but authority for making pur- 
chases is given by the various divisions to the depot quarter- 
masters, constructing quartermasters, department and other 
quartermasters at various military posts and stations to pur- 
chase materials and hire labor or enter into contracts for 
supplies as follows: 

SUPPLIES DIVISION 
STATE, WAR AND NAVY BUILDING 
Officer in” Charge, Brig. Gen. A. L. Smith, Q. M. Corps 
Assistants : 

Fuel, forage, specifications for uniforms etc.—Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam E. Horton. 

Miscellaneous supplies, such as typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, printing outfits, stationery, office furniture, field 
ranges and field ovens—Lt. Col. George H. Penrose. 

TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 
Officer in Charge, Col. C. B. Drake, Q. M. Corps 

Colonel Drake is in charge of Motor Transportation—Auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks, motorcycles, bicycles, tractors, trailers, 
tires, oils and greases for same; also in charge of water 
transportation—supplies except subsistence, in connection 
with the transport and harbor boat service. 

Assistants: Maj. J. S. Fair in charge of Remount Service 
—wagons and parts, horse-drawn ambulances, carts, saddles, 
harness, harness parts, stable equipment, and the like. 

Capt. H. A. Hegeman, in charge of Transport Repair Shops 
— Machinery and equipment for repair shops being organized 
for service abroad. 

aj. C. M. Curran, in charge of Rail Transportation—al! 
kinds of railroad equipment, repairs etc. after installation. 

Maj. J. W. Furlow, in charge of engineering features of 
Motor Transportation—in connection with testing of motor- 
trucks with the view of standardization. 


CANTONMENT DIVISION 


Fifteenth and M Streets 
Officer in Charge, Brig. Gen. I. W. Littell, Q. M. Corps 

Assistant: Capt. R. C. Marshall, jr. This division has 
charge of constructing the National Guard camps and Na- 
tional Army cantonments, and of the purchase and installing 
of —— required to complete such camps and canton- 
ments. 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR DIVISION 


Fifteenth and M Streets 

Officer in Charge, Maj. C. O. Zollers, Q. M. Corps 
Supplies in charge of this division are as follows: 
Barracks, quarters, storehouses etc. 
Plumbing, heating and lighting in new buildings. 
Fences. ° 
Post bakery ovens. 
Gymnasiums, bowling alleys etc. 
Shoot galleries and ranges. 
Rentals, including recruiting stations and lodgings. 
Permanent picket lines. 
Flagstaffs. 
Heavy furniture for officers’ quarters. 


Wall lockers, 
Track and wagon scales. 
Refrigerators. 
Drafting and surveying instruments. 
Power plants, including lighting, heating, refrigerating ani 
pumping. 
Laundries, crematories etc. 
Electric lighting systems. 
Purchase of light. 
Incandescent lamps. 
Field laundries. 
Installation of elevators. 
Sawmills and sawmill equipment. 
Steam cooking appliances. 
Moving picture machines and equipment, including fold- 
ing organs, chairs and tables. 
Assembly tents and chaplains’ equipment. 
Wharves, sea walls and retaining walls. 
Dredging. 
Purchase of water. 
Roads and walks. 
Water-distributing systems. 
Crematories, incinerators and odorless excavators. 
Sewerage systems and purification plants. 
Railroad rolling stock and equipment—first installation. 
Drainage, 
Care and improvement of grounds. 
Railway on reservations. 
Time and fire-alarm systems. 
Water systems. 
Fire apparatus. 
CEMETERIAL BRANCH 
. Officer in Charge, Capt. H. R. Lemly 
Supplies in charge of this division are as follows: Coffins, 
metallic caskets, headstones. 
Navy Department 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
New Interior Building, Eighteenth and F Streets, N. W. 
- Matter of Policy—Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, Chief of 
ureau. 
Requisition for Material for all Yards and Stations—Com- 
mander T, A. Kearney, Assistant Chief. 
Office Supplies—E. §. Bradt, Chief Clerk. 
Guns and Breech Mechanisms—Lt. N. W. Pickering. 
Turret Mounts, Recoil apres. L. S. Bye. 
Powder and Fuses—Lt. G. L. Caskey. 
Torpedoes—Commander T. V. Ogan. 
Armor and Projectiles—Lt. Com. R. S. Holmes. 
Supplies (Ships)—Lt. Com. W. T. Lightle. 
Inventions—Rear Admiral R. R. Ingersoll. 
Fire Control—Optical Instruments, Range Finders, Binoc- 
ulars—Lt. Com. W. E. Van Quken. 
Mounts (other than Turret) and Small Arms—Lt. Com. 
S. C. Rowan. 
gee and Mining; Wire Ropes—Commander §. P. Fullin- 
wider. 
Member of Priority Board—Rear Admiral N. E. Mason. 
Armor and Projectile Plant, to be constructed at Charles- 
ton, W. Va.—Commandant F. H. Clark. 
Experiments—Lt. T. S. Wilkinson. 
General Inspector—Commander A. L. Norton. 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 
State, War and Navy Building 
Admiral Samuel McGowan, Paymaster General 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
Navy-Army, New York Avenue 
Frederick Harris, Chief 
The Navy is still sticking to the sealed bid system for 
most purchases. All inquiries concerning lumber for the 
Navy _should be addressed to W. M. Morford, lumber ex- 
pert, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. C. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








Now that 1917, the greater part of which from all out- 
ward appearances was about the dullest that the ‘oldest 
inhabitant’”’ could readily recall, has passed into history 
and the books have been closed, many manufacturers are 
finding that it ‘‘could have been a whole lot worse.’’ Many 
individual plants have fared rather badly, it is true, but 
taking the industry as a whole the total volume of busi- 
ness transacted certainly can not be regarded as unsatis- 
factory.. The principal cause contributing to the large 
total is, of. course, the tremendous quantity of sash and 
doors consumed in the construction of cantonments and 
training camps, which demand is rapidly drawing to a 
close. The severe weather experienced thus far this win- 
ter, coupled with the coal shortage, resulted in an excep- 
tionally heavy demand for storm sash and doors. These 
exceptional factuis, especially the former, have largely 
offset the diminished demand from regular sources. 

The Iccal sash and door trade, while admitting that 
present business is about as quiet as it possibly can be, is 
hopeful that a fair spring volume is ahead. ‘‘Altho we 
have complained thruout the year about business,” said 
one local sash and door jobber this week, ‘“‘our inventory 
indicates that we have not fared so badly after all, so 
why should we worry about 1918?’ That seems to be 
about the attitude of most of the jobbers who have out- 
side territory to draw from for business, but local sash 
and door men who confine themselves to city trade are 
not having as much to console them. The storm door and 
storm window business is good, especially in Chicago, 
where a record storm for many seasons this week made 
the householder think of storm doors more earnestly 
than he ever thought of them before. Prices are firm. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories remained closed 
down at the holidays for a longer period than usual, and 
are now running on a very light schedule. This condition 
doubtiess will continue for the remainder of the winter, 
or at least until the outlook for spring business can be 
determined more definitely than is possible at this time. 
City trade is so small as to amount to hardly anything. A 
revival of building is being agitated, but results can hard- 
ly be expected for at least sixty days. 

The door and millwork plants of Buffalo, N. Y., are in the 
doldrums, scarcely anything being done on new business. 





If yo’ wus t’ ast me whuts th’ hite ov my 
ambishun I'd tell yo’ it was t’ go t’ th’ 
kizer’s funeral and not karry no bokays. 
Fishermen is konsidered to be liars 
moastly by foaks ‘at aint never went 
a-fishin’ none theirseff. 


—Musings of the Old Axman.. 











The weather has been against any activity in the building 
trade, but the outlook appears fairly favorable for business 
during the coming spring. Prices are stronger than for- 
merly, because of the high material costs. 

The Cincinnati mills have practically completed the 
considerable amount of cantonment work which they have 
been turning out during the last few months, and with 
no more Government orders in sight are facing a dull pe- 
riod, unless there should be a resumption of building 
activity. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Kansas City, Mo., re- 
port business quiet but about normal for this time of 
year. Very few new orders are being received, and not 


.much improvement is expected for several weeks. Mean- 


time, most of the plants are taking their annual inven- 
tories. Sales managers seems confident that the coming 
season will witness considerable activity in the building 
line. 

Baltimore sash and door interests look back with con- 
siderable complacency upon the year just closed, the vol- 
ume of business transacted having been quite astisfac- 
tory, thanks to the heavy buying of the Government for 
cantonment use. The range of prices also has been en- 
couraging. There is an optimistic feeling in trade circles, 
based on the fact that the mills continue to get many 
Government orders, and local construction later on also 
promises well. 

Government woodworking contracts continue to occupy 
the attention of the planing mill industry of St. Louis, 
which is making a determined effort to land some big or- 
ders with the hope of keeping plants busy fulltime. There 
is very little outlet for ordinary millwork. 

Reports from Tacoma, Wash., indicate little or no 
change in conditions. Deliveries are very slow on account 
of railroads being tied up by floods at many points. Fir 
door prices are firm, and factories report a good ‘outlook, 
tho some of them have had to close down on account of 
high water. Some plants are cutting airplane stock. 

Business continues quiet at the San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants. The door factories in the Bay region are 
operating at the reduced rate usual at this time of year. 
The white pine mills in the mountains are producing 2 
moderate output of doors, most of the door departments 
of these plants being in operation. Stocks’ of shop lumber 
are greatly reduced. Output of cut stock, such as door 
stock and open sash, is light at most of the mills. White 
pine box shook is being turned out on a large scale. 

Window glass is due for another advance soon, accord- 
ing to recent statement of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
appearing in its January review of market conditions as 
follows: . “The curtailment of production due to inter- 


mittent operation of plants increases the cost of produc- 
tion and probably will force manufacturers to adopt high- 
er prices in the near future. This course will of necess:.y 
be followed by the jobbers, why can rot, in view of present 
ye Sd ignore the cost of replacing their present 
stocks.” 
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LUMBERMEN’S REGIMENT NEEDS EXPERIENCED MEN 


W.sSHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7—Men who have had years 
of practical experience in woods or sawmill operations, 
and ‘bo are willing to serve their country by performing 
highty essential work behind the fighting lines in France, 
are v:ged to enlist in the 20th Engineers (Forest), popu- 
larly xnown as the ‘‘lumbermen’s regiment.’’ Inciden- 
tally, this is the largest regiment in the United States 
army, and probably the largest in the world, being com- 
pose. of ten battalions of 750 men each. Only men who 
have had ample practical experience in woods or sawmill 
operztions are wanted, the quota of men with technical 
foresiry experience only having been filled. Experience 
in sel!ing lumber, or office experience, will not qualify men 
for cnlistment—except that a few stenographers with 
sawinill office experience are wanted. This regiment is 
officered entirely by men selected from the lumbering 
districts of the country ‘with special regard to their 
experience as woodsmen, logging railroad builders and 
operstors, and sawmill operators. The quota of commis- 
sioned officers in entirely filled. 

The War Department wishes quickly to recruit this regi- 
ment to full strength for immediate service in France. 
This requires the enlistment of 3,000 experienced woods- 
men and lumbermen of the following classes: 


For Woods Work: Woods bosses, woods sawyers, woods 
filers, logging teamsters, top loaders, saddlers, wagoners, 
skiddermen, blacksmiths, gasoline motor truck drivers, gaso- 
line motor tractor drivers, gasoline motor repair men, sta- 
tionary engineers, stationary firemen, log scalers, tie hackers, 
pole and piling men, charcoal burners, cooks and woods 
laborers. 

For Logging Railroads: Track bosses, track men, locomo- 
tive engineers, locomotive firemen, brakemen, machinists and 
laborers. 

For Sawmills: Sawmill foremen, construction millwrights, 
operating millwrights, machinists, sawyers, filers (circular 
and inserted tooth only), carriage men, edgermen, trimmer 
men, stationary engineers, stationary firemen, boilermakers, 
gasoline motor truck drivers, gasoline tractor operators, gaso- 
line motor repair men, cooks and mill and yard laborers. 

Also a few all-round planing mill mechanics, and a few 
stenographers experienced in sawmill office work. 


Following are the rates of pay for service abroad: 





Battalion 
Master engineer, senior grade.................ee00% $96.00 
Master engineer, junior grade.................-06- 84.00 
SURTORTION MOORE SIRIOE s <5. o'e 0k9'0 00's 0 a bine wine 0b oe a 08 60.00 
art ENG, “MOPOMOIIL, 376 0:0 0a 8 SueS pce s ee dae ees « 60.00 
0 AEES 1) SMB RS AiG Ane cea EOE aes eee PORT aE Ee 51.20 
WOBUOOUDA. © 2.) oaruiwin g1t10 who's 01h 9 6.0.5 6'6 «sis 0 5 Seale se eee 9 one 40.80 
ROR. cicaic ted Aree law's 9-916,6 bie 0ck<o, oiaie bin w Wier edo meld es 40.20 
(1 RNR go Sie RE Saree ae ces 9S re ae 44.00 
PMN, SMRRMEE TAME «<< 10,55 5-3 «.-< 10 0 8 <0 aie'ainig » 2 4 niet oi, 36.60 
NL. (auch wal Sie Sian SG heb bee a ne woe Oe Meee bn wa ee 33.00 
Company 
WOUEAL MORO RMIIIE 270.5: '5)55 rvé caren o'eleihin 6 b's ee hiss AS 4G. 0 sw ie> a) ON 
ONE ES OIR OR so, o's) c0h. 0's, ale a's /a wie /ecaleee tie kgm aia 60.00 
SBS a GG ey SDS eee hie nme epee a 51.20 
Ns III a5 Gs0'a7s'c'% boa Vo oh our vis Sie po debit ek oS elds 51.20 
NENaS ORG 5 oF isis o ci'c Uw «-0'0 0:6 viel S09 < wb 2 3 00's shs'e 51.20 
REN ts nes sal aid ho a ih to 8N Sisk, 04 a Soha! 0)% <b: oS ood wie eign 51.20 
ME PEONIE (o:dis, 5:5 10° 5 51> ¥u0 + <a aie 0: one ee 
Horseshoer ae oa -. 44.00 
Saddler ..... 40.20 
Wagoner 40.20 
EDT 9a. olatee os 44.00 
SIMMIOE  obiv.o iso's oe .- 33.00 
DEAte, PRG CLABES es. oc ios )0'6 50:5, 08's cic ewes esos .. 36.60 
OTR 5a seine re ierag ia: arscsiw dis chore eons th bile gore buesereb\e 33.00 


Ablebodied white men having the necessary qualifica- 
tions and not subject to draft—that is, who are between 
the ages of 18 and 21, or 31 and 40—ean enlist at any 
army recruiting station. Men of draft age, between 21 
and 31, can enlist under the selective service law provided 
their number is so low that it does not come within the 
current quota of their local board. 

Men who consider themselves qualified and who desire 
to enlist can write or wire Maj. C. E. Clark, Office of 
Chief of Engineers, Room 25, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., stating their age, full name and address, 
number of years of experience in woods, sawmill, or other 
classes of work specified above, and the class of work 
they are best able to perform. Upon receipt of such a 
letter or telegram, the papers necessary for induction into 
the service will be mailed, provided the applicant is prop- 
erly qualified. 

There also are wanted for the 41st, 42nd and 43rd 
auxiliary forestry battalions, to be formed, supplementary 
to the 20th Engineers (Forest), men skilled in road and 
bridge building, operating rock crushers or road rollers, 
driving motor trucks, and ordinary road laborers. The 


same grades and rates of pay shown above apply to these. 


units. Men who consider themselves qualified and who 
desire to enlist in these battalions should write or wire 
Maj. H. L. Bowlby, office of Chief of Engineers, Room 
25, War Department, Washington, D. C., giving their full 
name and address, age, number of years experience in 
road or bridge building work, and class of work they are 
best qualified to perform. 

Previous military experience is not required either for 
the 20th Engineers or the auxiliary forestry battalions. 





OFFICERS TELL STORY OF REGIMENT 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a clipping . 


from the Paris edition of the New York Herald containing 
a story of the work of the 10th Engineers (Forest), the 
first forestry regiment organized in the United States and 
sent to France. This story, which was sent to his sister 
at Anthony, N. M., by Sergt. Robert E. Adams, of Co. F, 
10th Engineers, will be of general interest to the lumber 
trade, and is as follows: 
——, France, Nov. 26, 1917. 

Somewhere—well, I shall not say, but it is in the thick 
forest and resembles a Canadian lumberman’s camp more 
than anything I can compare it with—our magnificent 
American engineers are working, working—oh! how pa- 
tiently and effectively—preparing for every kind of con- 
Struction necessary for the American army in France. 
They are so far away that no monk of the Middle Ages 
would have turned up his pious nose in disdain. Solitude 
and fa r-awayness is what that monk would have found. 
The American engineers have no time for thinking about 
all that sort of thing. The virgin forest hums with 


activity, the woodman’s ax goes “tup, tup” all day long, 





and the days are all long days. The men are in the best 
of spirits and if some of our patriotic women were to 
send them some souvenirs from home about Christmas- 
time they would be in better trim than ever. They cer- 
tainly deserve special attention. 

An officer gave a Herald correspondent a few moments 
to describe the work of these splendid fellows. He said: 
‘“‘We are turning out railway ties, supports for trenches 
and all forms of lumber for which we get orders. We are 
a forestry regiment and are volunteers—all lumberjacks— 
all skilled in the selection of trees for cutting and know- 
ing how to care for trees not ready for cutting, so as not 
to destroy the growth. We go thru the entire process of 
cutting, milling, trimming and delivering lumber in every 
phase of lumber activity. We are cutting fir and spruce 
from one of the most beautiful forests in the world. The 
trees are, practically, hand-planted, grown under the 
supervision of the French Forestry Service, which is one 
of the most efficient in the world. Our mills have all 
come from the States in pieces. We put mills together, 
build them and operate them. . 

“In each company of this regiment the men are re- 
cruited as members of lumber mill units, each man being 
experienced along those lines and having a particular 
place to fill, just as in the lumber camps and lumber 
mills managed by the largest lumber corporations in the 
United States. A great many of these men are college 
graduates and several are Rhodes Scholarship men who 
have turned their backs on big opportunities and high 
salaries to do their little trick for civilization. 

“You must understand that the erection and care of a 
lumber camp and mills involve skill of the highest order, 
and the most intense efficiency in every field of construc- 
tion, mechanical and electrical engineering. We have not 
only our own power plants, but each mill carries with it 
an up-to-date electric power and light plant enabling 
these mills to run twenty-four hours a day. 

“These out-of-door men are the best-developed men 
physically that any trade or profession produces. Part 
of the duty of these forestry men is to guard against forest 
fires. Our men are philosophers and take things as they 
come, with laughing, singing and good cheer that make 
them the most wonderful soldiers and the most delightful 
of companions that anyone could possibly wish. 

“This camp is nearly three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. We are, as you see, living in tents now, 
but barracks are rapidly being erected, the lumber being 
provided by the Canadian mills nine miles away, and all 
the men and all the supplies will soon be in well-heated 
cantonment barracks. The men have a general recrea- 
tion room with a goodly supply of magazines and papers 
and literature, and a very live-wire, up-to-date man’s man 
sort of a chaplain is in charge of this recreation room. The 
tents are heated by all sorts of stoves or little ovens made 
by the men themselves out of stone and mud. 

“The health of the men is unusually good. It rains with 
intervals of fog and sunshine all the time, with about 
two hours a day of good weather. That man who spoke 
of ‘sunny France’ must have been doped at the time! The 
country is beautiful and mountainous, the people are 
prosperous and the villages are clean, and, apart from 
the anxieties for the future, they are well disposed and 
nice people to do business with. We are armed but not 
in the fighting line. We have three-ton, four-wheeled 
trucks, motorcycles, side-cars and small trucks, and about 
120 horses with lumber camp equipment to go with them. 
Ours is the first regiment of forestry engineers to come 
over from America.”’ 





RETURNS FROM FRANCE TO ENLIST IN U. S. FORCES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 5.—The accompanying illus- 
tration was made from a snapshot photograph of John 
Gile Paul, a young Florida lumberman, standing in the 
doorway of a trench dugout on the French battle front 
before Verdun. Young Mr. Paul is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John J. Paul, of Watertown, the home of the East 
Coast Lumber Co., owned 
by the Paul family, one of 
the oldest and most promi- 
nent lumbering families in 
the State. 

On Feb. 1, 1916, young 
Mr. Paul enlisted in the 
American ambulance sec- 
tion and sailed for France 
on Feb. 8. For six months 
he was engaged in base hos- 
pital work on the outskirts 
of Paris, from where he 
was transferred to the Ver- 
dun battle front. Arriving 
there on Sept. 6, he re- 
mained in this dangerous 
service, amid the endless 
shriek of boche shells and 
bullets, until Feb. 26, 1917. 

Altho a very modest 
young man, young Mr. Paul 
admits having experienced 
some exceedingly close 
calls. He returned to the 
United States in order to 
enlist under the Stars and Stripes, joining the naval re- 
serve flying corps, and is now waiting to be called. Be- 
fore becoming a fighting man, young Mr. Paul was being 
schooled in the, intricacies of the lumber business, which 
study he will resume when the war is over. 














JOHN GILE PAUL 





TO BUILD HARDWOOD SAWMILL IN ARKANSAS 


CAMDEN, ARK., Jan. 7.—The interest of C. C. Rose, of 
Paducah, Ky., in the firm of Fooks & Rose, which has been 
operating a saw and planing mill at this place for the last 
two years, has been purchased by Terrell D. Fooks. The 
business will be continued under the same management, 
but under the name of the Fooks Lumber Co. Under the 
management of Mr. Fooks, the operations of the company 
will be considerably extended. Machinery has already 
been purchased for a new sawmill and erection of the 
mill will begin within a week. This mill will cut only 
hardwood, and will have a capacity of 25,000 feet a day. 
The manufacture of yellow pine will be continued, how- 
ever, and regular shipments from the planing mill will be 
made. The company has an excellent supply of timber 
available, and with the mill, yards and office located at 
Camden, Ark., which place is located on three railroads, it 
is able to handle shipments in a prompt manner. In fact, 
the company has suffered very little from the ear shortage 
so far this winter, according to Mr. Fooks. 

After two years of pleasant relations with the trade, 
Mr. Rose has retired from the lumber business insofar 
as the activities of the firm Fooks & Rose are concerned. 





MAKE EXCELLENT SHOWING IN RED CROSS DRIVE 


Everett, WasH., Jan. 5.—Industrial Everett responded 
handsomely in the Christmas drive of the Red Cross, pro- 
ducing a new total of 1,409 members from fir and cedar 
mills, announces W. N. Winter, chairman of the cam- 
paign. There were two plants—the Robinson Manufac- 
turing Co. and Everett Sash & Door Co.—that are 100 
percent efficient; that is, every person in their employ is 
a member of the Red Cross. 

Here are the results of the Christmas drive among the 
mills: 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., mill “A”........... 244 members 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., mill “B’........... 239 members 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co.............-+555 156 members 
Robinson Manufacturing Co..............+655. 259 members 


[In this connection it is interesting to note 
that one man, the 260th, did not join, but 
he no longer is an employee of the company.] 
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35 members 
22 members 


Se SEIS ic 0.06.5 cies cedue cee eal cducl 26 members 
CHOMP EIE, OUR one ewes crt cewas cndeseave 101 members 
ide SAD TO nc eis cower ctcceaceeds 54 members 
Se TE Css pone ct sesso dev ecbvoedoure 65 members 
C-B Lumber & Shingle Co. ...........c.20000% 41 members 
ee Ee a” Seer eee 20 members 
VORES-HONOT LEMNEE CO... oc. ne ccghcccvcuseee 86 members 
OE rr ree rr ere 21 members 
BE Bn. nab 5 arcade deh déalealnn son om 15 members 
Bverect Baek & Door Co. . 655. c ccc cevcveivenss 25 members 


In view of the fact that a number of industries were 
closed down because of high water in the Snohomish 
River, Chairman Winter says that the showing made by 
the lumber and shingle industry was exceedingly grati- 
fying. 





LABORATORY FORCE LEARNING FRENCH 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 8.—Members of the staff of the 
United States Forest Products laboratory are brushing 
up on their French, as is indicated by a notice on the 
bulletin board which reads: ‘‘ Parley vous? Well, don’t 
get caught again! Join the Lab French class.’’ This 
notice, it was learned, appeared the day following the 
visit of Rene Engel and Professor V. Grignard of the 
French scientific mission, and was suggested by the fail- 


‘ure of the staff, most of them, to understand their dis- 


tinguished guests. 

The two Frenchmen are at present investigating the 
wood using industries of this country. Mr. Engel, how- 
ever, understands English, so the two gentlemen were 
undoubtedly able to get all the information that the lab- 
oratory had to give them. On the other hand the mem- 
bers of the staff feel that they allowed their distinguished 
visitors to depart with volumes of personal wartime ex- 
periences untold. 

The notice on the bulletin board is bearing fruit and 
the members of the staff are enthusiastic over their stu- 
dies. They hope in time to be able to master enough of 
the allied nation’s language to be able to ask questions 
and get‘stories from the next French mission that comes 
this way. 

The Italian government is also sending its representa- 
tives over here to investigate industrial conditions and 
the laboratory force expects any day to be called upon 
again to furnish information that the Government is 
glad to give to its Allies. 





TO PROTECT EMPLOYEES BY GROUP INSURANCE 


BEND, OrE., Jan. 5.—The announcement is made by 
T. A. McCann, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., on his 
return recently from Minneapolis, that the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co. has arranged to protect its employees by ‘‘ group in- 
surance’’ and that all employees will be insured to the 
extent of $1,000 each if they so desire, the company paying 
the premium. In the event of the death of an employee 
insured, either from natural or accidental causes, the 
beneficiary would be paid $1,000, which is in addition to 
the protection afforded all employees by the State aeci- 
dent commission. 


NEW CONCERN TO MANUFACTURE MILL MACHINERY 


Antico, Wis., Jan. 8.—The Murray-Mylrea Machine 
Co., Antigo, Wis., has been organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000 by men well known in the logging and lumber 
manufacturing industry of northern Wisconsin, to engage 
in the manufacture of a general line of saw and planing 
mill, woodworking and logging camp equipment and make 
general repairs of this character for mills tributary to 
Antigo, which heretofore have been obliged to go long 
distances for such work and service. Officers of the new 
company are: President, J. D. Mylrea; vice president, 
S. B. Ullman; secretary and manager, Donald J. Murray, 
jr.; treasurer, J. C. Lewis. Mr. Mylrea is secretary of 
the Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, and Messrs. Ullman 
and Lewis are leading business men of that city. Mr. 
Murray formerly was associated with the D. J. Murray 
Manufacturing Co., Wausau, owned by his father, and 
until recently was superintendent of the Curtis & Yale Co., 
Wausau, resigning to affiliate with Mr. Mylrea in the new 
enterprise. 

The Murray-Mylrea company has purchased the plant 
and equipment of the former International Hoist Co. and 
Pioneer Iron Works at Antigo, which for two years have 
been operated under lease by Mayer Bros. (Inc.), makers 
of power hammers. Mayer Bros. will vacate at once and 
seek a new location. 

It is stated that the business of the new company will 
be the manufacture of woodworking machinery and foun- 
dry repair work for sawmills, paper mills and similar 
purposes. The company already has orders in hand to 
keep it busy at capacity for several months ahead. The 
initial working foree will be between thirty and forty men. 
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THE housing committee in England. that is making 
estimates of the materials required to build 300,000 
cottages within three or four years, estimates that 2,500,- 
000 windows and 3,000,000 doors and frames, as well as 
300,000 staircases will be needed, 
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NEBRASKA LUMBER DEALERS HOLD ANNUAL 





First Day’s Business Centers Around Able Address on the Building and Loan Association—Urged to Install Cost System 


at Once—Mutual Insurance Division Has a Good Year 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 9.—The members of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association heard more about the build- 
ing and loan association at the opening session of their 
annual convention today than they had ever been privi- 
leged to hear about this interesting and important insti- 
tution, for the morning session was given up very largely 
to consideration of the subject. This year the Nebraska 
association and its allied insurance organization are hold- 
ing a two days’ convention instead of the usual 3-day 
affair, in keeping with the times. The lumbermen were 
a little slow in arriving, and some of those who arrived 
had considerable visiting to do in the lobby, but never- 
theless there was a fair attendance at the morning meet- 
ing. A number of prominent lumber association men 
from other States were also present. 

President 8. W. Lightner, of St. Edwards, spoke very 
informally and briefly in opening the convention. He 
expressed pleasure that the powers that be are not spend- 
ing public money in the pursuit of ‘‘trusts,’’ especially a 
‘‘Jumber trust’’ or other nefarious organization among 
the retailers, and pointed to the fact that dealers in 
lumber, compared with handlers of other commodities, 
are now giving more for the money, costs considered, 
than any other industry. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of Secretary E. E. Hall, of Lincoln, 
declared that 1917, despite its many unusual conditions, 
was a year of satisfactory business. It credited manu- 
facturers with fairness in filling orders and urged future 
patronage of manufacturers so disposed. It looked for 
improvement in transportation with the Government’s 
assumption of the country’s railroads. The report de- 
clared that the additional investment in the average yard 
is now about 50 percent, of which 20 percent is due to 
necessitated excess stock and 30 percent to advances in 
prices, adding: 

It is extremely difficult for the retailer to keep pace with 
these increased costs, but he who does not do so will find 
himself the loser when the slump comes, which it inevitably 
will, as he will then be obliged to reduce his price with the 
market and shoulder the loss so sustained. It is imperative 
that you base your selling price not upon what you have 
paid for your stock but upon the prevailing market, and 
thus guard yourself against the inevitable decline. 


Greater harmony between buyer and seller was noted 
in the report, which recorded also ‘‘four noteworthy cam- 
paigns’’ during the year: increased advertising of wood, 
increased use of service helps for the retailer, organiza- 
tion of local building and loan associations, and inaugura- 
tion of a ‘‘building week.’’ Reference was made to the 
possibility of Government fixing of prices upon the re- 
tailer’s goods, which necessitates a definite showing of 
costs of doing business, relative to,which the report said: 


If you have not kept your accounts in shape to make an 
intelligent showing let us urge upon you the advisability 
of putting in such a system at once. The association ex- 
pects in the near future to publish and distribute a pamphlet 
or card embracing all the items which you should legiti- 
mately charge to expense, and in arranging this the secretary 
would appreciate ‘suggestions from the members. If you 
have a complete system which you find meets your needs 
we would be glad to include its good points in a composite 
production. 


The report of Treasurer E. 8. Clark, of York, showed 
receipts during the year from all sources of $2,143.54 
and a present balance on hand of $157. 


The president appointed the following committees for 
the convention: 


Audit—Fred Noh, Clarkson; N. Peterson, Hampton; J. A. 
Gardner, Orleans. 

Resolutions—Hans Hanson, Hastings ; Elmer Coates, North 
Platte; W. O. Hichelberger, Marquette. 

Nominations—Lars Larson, St. Paul; F. A. Good, Cowles: 
C. E. Walrath, Omaha. 


The Building and Loan Association 


The principal speaker of the morning session was K. V. 
Haymaker, of Detroit, Mich., an experienced building and 
loan association man sent out by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to interest the retail lum- 
bermen in the promotion of such organizations. 

He declared the desire to own a home to be one of the 
natural, primal instincts of every.man and that the toil 
and sacrifice and self-denial by which a home is won 
refines, elevates and ennobles him. Other salient state- 
ments of the speaker were: 


It inspires in them a self-respect and inspires in others a 
respect for them that makes them better men and better citi- 
zens; better husbands and fathers; gives them a standing 
and position in the community as freeholders that can never 
be attained by mere renters. The broadest minded and most 
far seeing men in all lines of big business realize that busi- 
ness efficiency demands and must have the service of men and 
women of the highest, or at least of the normal physical and 
mental fitness, to do the work and transact the business of 
the country. 

Not only are the employers of labor awake to the vital 
necessity of proper housing conditions for our people, but all 
the powerful elements in our civic life are arrayed together 
in a concerted movement which will eliminate the unfit hous- 
ing and slum conditions that exist in our larger cities and in 
many of our manufacturing and mining communities. When 
you get the moral and educational elements, the civic and 
political factors, the commercial and business influences and 
the labor organizations all working together to bring about 
this much needed reform, you may be certain that the desired 
result will be achieved. 

This movement to stimulate home building is not confined 
to the large cities. In the smaller towns and villages, and 
in the rural atcicts, the need for more and better homes is 
very great. n most farming communities better and pleas- 
anter homes would be most helpful in arresting the unfor- 
tunate tendency of the boys and girls to leave the farm 
and seek a career in the city, and would do much to stimulate 
the supply of farm products, for which there is such great 


and growing need. There should not only be better homes 
on our ‘American farms, but also better barns and granaries 
and other farm buildings, for lack of which a vast amount 


of food products are wasted every year, and-a much larger 
quantity are injured in quality and reduced in value. 
As we contemplate this big campaign of home building, 





the question arises, ‘How will it be financed?’ Few pros- 
pective home builders have sufficient funds to pay cash for 
their homes, and they must in large part be paid for with 
borrowed money. Banks can not finance this movement, 
since the making of mortgage loans is only a small side line 
of their regular business. A bank can not safely tie up any 
considerable pert of its assets in long time loans, and in 
every State the law limits the ay of banks to make long 
time loans. On the other hand, the mig working man, 
depending on the savings from his wages with which to pay 
for his home, can not safely borrow on a short time mort- 
gage which he knows he will not be able to liquidate during 
the term of the loan, and as it may fall due in a time of 
tight money and depressed business conditions he fears he 
may not be able to renew it at maturity. What is needed to 
finance a home building program in any community is a 
financial institution, especially organized and operated to 
make long time loans, repayable in small, periodical amounts, 
about the same as rent. There is just one type of financial 
institution which is adapted to fill this need, and that is what 
is known as a building and loan association. These are 
called in New York savings and loan associations ; in Massa- 
—" coéperative banks; in Louisiana homestead associa- 
tions. 

What is a building association? It is a financial democ- 
racy. For some time we have heard a great deal about 
democracy and the importance of preserving democratic ideals 
for the nations of the earth. A democracy is an organization 
in which each of the members have equal rights, powers, 
privileges and opportunities. A building association is a 
practical example, the concrete expression of the idea of 
democracy, applied to a financial institution. A building 
association is a mutual codperative company, chartered by 
the State and composed of members who associate them- 
selves together for their mutual benefit and financial ad- 
vantage. The saving members use the association as a place 
where they pay in from time to time the sums of money, 
either great or small, which they are able to save from their 
wages or income. The borrowing members use the associa- 
tion as a place where they borrow money for use in buying, 
building or improving their homes, repaying their loans in 
small periodical payments, usually by the week or month. 
The aim and purpose of a building association is to encour- 
age thrift by the saving of small sums, and to provide ways 
and means by which every family may procure a home. The 
members save money together; lend money to each other; 
divide the profits with each other; work together to help 
each other. Each association is a local, independent insti- 





E. E. HALL, OF LINCOLN ; 
Secretary of the Nebraska Association 


tution, with no financial connection with any other. Each 
member has a voice and vote in the selection of its officers 
and directors, and in fixing its plan of operations. 

Mr. Haymaker stated that the first home building asso- 
ciation was organized in Philadelphia in 1831 and there 
are now more than 7,000 such associations in the coun- 
try, with over 3,500,000 members and total assets of 
$1,698,000,000 and these assets are increasing more than 
$114,000,000 a year. In conclusion he said: 

The: value of these associations is so well understood and 
the benefits which they confer are so well known that the 
laws of every State favor and encourage their organization. 
In many of the States they are under State supervision and 
inspection, and wherever they operate they have done marvels 
of good in teaching habits of thrift, which build up and 
strengthen character; in building homes which add to the 
wealth of the community; and in stimulating and increas- 
ing the volume of business in every line. 

In whatever light these institutions are viewed, whether as 
ethical institutions, refining, upbuilding and elevating the 
personal characters of their members; whether as patriotic 
institutions, transforming transient, wandering tenants into 
permanent home-owning, home-loving, patriotic citizens, or 
as practical business institutions, engaged in mobilizing the 
savings of the people, and applying them to the creation of 
community wealth and the upbuilding of the nation—from 
every point of view their work and mission is fraught with 
infinite possibilities for good. 

The speaker told of the seventy-three such associations 
already in Nebraska, but suggested there was probably 
room and need for many more. Omaha, he declared, has 
the largest building and loan association in the world. 
But he contrasted Nebraska’s seventy-three with the 700 
in Ohio, with a combined stock exceeding the stock of all 
the banks in that State, or more than $700,000,000. 

An interesting discussion of Mr. Haymaker’s address 
was participated in by C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, IIL, 
J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and others. 

Mr. Ketridge urged that the farmers should be urged 
to codperate and pleaded for the wiping out of the Mason 
and Dixon’s line between the town and the country. He 
also asked what was the attitude of local bankers to the 
building and loan association idea. 

In reply Mr. Haymaker showed how the operation of a 
building and loan association might well take in. the 
granting of farm loans, and urged that it was the logical 


vehicle for such loans. He told how such loans had been 
successfully made in other States. Replying to the ques- 
tion of the banker’s attitude, he read excerpts from a 
score of letters from bankers all over the country stating 
that the building and loan association is the friend rather 
than the commercial rival of the bank and encourages 
thrift in those who never would have amassed a bank ac- 
count but were started on the saving road by the building 
and loan association. Mr. Moorehead’s argument, drawn 
from his personal experience as a building and loan man 
and lumberman, was in similar vein. The objection by 
one member that he had lost money by delivering lumber 
after a building and loan borrower had announced his 
intention to build was met by the statement that not a 
stick of lumber should be delivered or work done until 
the mortgage is recorded. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The regular meeting of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association Wednesday afternoon was preceded by a 
meeting of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Association, which was called to order by G. W. Eggleston, 
of Bennet, president of the insurance association. 

Secretary E. E. Hall presented his annual report, which 
recorded an unusual year in losses but with a surplus at 
the beginning of 1918 of $3,095 from last report and 
‘still in comfortable circumstances,’’ the increase in 
losses being attributed to fires of incendiary origin. The 
report stated: : 

The readjustment of rates thruout the State and the ma- 
terial increase in the market value of stock on hand have 
given us considerable business, but we would like to have 
more, and many of our policy holders have urged the rais- 
ing of the maximum policy from $5,000, as it now stands, 
to $8,000 or $10,000, preferably the latter. 

Declaring that that proposition would be comparatively 
safe the report recommended that the association adopt 
the suggestion, raising the limit to $10,000. »The report 
gave the following figures of actual cost of insurance in 
the association ‘‘since its business reached the million 
mark’’: 

For the first five years of this period the cost was $1.37 
for losses and $1.61 for expenses—a total of $2.98 annually 
on those policies with a minimum deposit of $1. The past 
two years, both marked by heavy increases, have only raised 
the average from $2.98 annually to $3.84, which is certainly 
attractive. 

A condensed statement of business as of Dee. 31, 1917, 
concluded the report. It showed in detail receipts of 
$18,486.83; balance from last report, $3,429.55; disburse- 
ments that left a balance on hand of $2,114.51; resources 
showing total assets of $24,127.61 and liabilities that left 
a surplus and reserve of $4,224.49. 

Treasurer C. R. Judkins, of Upland, reported gross re- 
ceipts during the year of $21,916.38 and expenditures of 
$19,801.87. There is a present checking balance of 
$2,114.51, and $7,000 in time certificates of deposit. The 
gross assets of the association in cash, certificates and 
bonds, as shown by the report of the auditing committee, 
presented by F. A. Good, of Cowles, are $20,114.51. 

President Eggleston appointed as the nominating com- 
mittee Messrs. Larson, Good and Walrath, the same gen- 
tlemen constituting the nominating committee of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

There was some. discussion of the proposition to in- 
crease the limit of insurance from $5,000 to $10,000 on 
any one risk. Mr. Good advised against it because of the 
increased risk due to war conditions. Secretary Hall ex- 
plained that the purpose was to do it only in case the risk 
could be reinsured. After some discussion the matter 
was deferred until the Thursday morning session. 

Vice President F. C. Krotter, of Palisade, of the lum- 
bermen’s association, then took the chair. M. Weil presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce, of Lincoln, de- 
livered an able address on ‘‘ Wartime Finances,’’ 

Mr. Weil urged the lumbermen to push their business 
but to eliminate unnecessary expense, cut out bad ac- 
counts and get on to a cash basis as nearly as possible. 
His remarks regarding trade acceptances produced a spir- 
ited discussion. F. A. Good, of Cowles, told of the spe- 
cial difficulty of the retailer who dislikes to pay for lum- 
ber before he receives it because of the trouble of getting 
redress in case of short count or low grade. 

L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., representing the 
Southern Pine Association, declared that business now 
is done on confidence and the man who buys from a con- 
cern that he does not know to be good in order to get a 
low price is a speculator. ‘‘ The retailers of the country,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘are trying to hold down business to slip- 
shod methods. We ought to do business promptly and 
on the square. We ought to be willing to trust to the 
honesty of the other fellow. The dishonest ones will soon 
cull themselves out. I don’t see any future for the lum- 
ber business unless we get it on to a stabilized basis.’’ 

J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, declared the time 
is coming when the retailer will have to pay more promptly 
and it will have the good effect of making him make his 
customers do the same. ‘‘We ought to get our money 
from the farmer promptly,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s get out of 
the banking business.’’ 

Mr. Weil said if you wanted to do business with a con- 
cern whose responsibility you did not know have your 
bank find-out for you. The bank will be glad to perform 
this service for any customer. 

W. C. Krotter, of Stuart, moved that the resolutions 
committee prepare a resolution declaring that the re- 
tailers are in favor of trade acceptances providing a 2 
percent discount in ten days with a clause saying it is 
subject to inspection of the car on arrival. On motion 
consideration of Mr. Krotter’s motion went over until 
Thursday. 
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W. G. Funck, of Dallas, Tex., spoke in spirited fashion 
to the topic ‘‘Who’s Delivering the Goods?’’ 

Mr. Funck, a former mail-order man who declared him- 
self now quite out of sympathy with that method of 
business, vigorously assailed the ‘‘wrong kind of a lum- 
perman’’ who is not equally aggressive in creating busi- 
ness but who sits and waits for it to come and lets the 
mail-order house get it away from him. He said there 
are retail lumbermen sitting around now thinking there 
is nothing they can do when, as a matter of fact, January, 
February, March and April is the time to talk house- 
pbuilding, the time to sow the seed that will later bloom 
into business. He told of methods he had used to get 
business as a mail-order man and suggested that the 
retailer think up a few things himself. He especially 
urged him to be a vital factor in his community and an 
active force in the local commercial club. In closing he 
made a supplementary appeal to the lumbermen to join 
the Two-Bit Club of America, originated by Mr. Funck, 
the members of which are pledged to make some sacrifice 
by which they can buy one thrift stamp a day. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The ladies and ‘‘juniors’’ in attendance at the conven- 
tion were entertained at a moving picture matinee 
Wednesday afternoon under the chaperonage of Mrs. Don 
Critchfield. In the evening the entire convention was 
the guest of the lumber, coal and material men of Lincoln 
at the Orpheum Theater. The Lincoln entertainment 
committee consisted of K. W. McLellan, T. C. Rewick 
and Victor Friend. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LINCOLN, NeEB., Jan. 10.—Thursday’s session opened 
with a meeting of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Association. The following officers were unani- 
mously reélected on the recommendation of the nominating 
committee : 

President—G. W. Eggleston, Bennett. 

Vice president—F’. C. Knotter, Palisade. 

Secretary—E. E. Hall, Lincoln. 

Treasurer—C. R. Judgkins, Upland. 

Directors—R. B. Weller, Omaha, and M. A. Phelps, Wahoo. 

Fred W. Stevens, of Chicago, representing the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, addressed the convention on 
mutual insurance. A motion to increase the maximum 
insurance written on any one risk from the present $5,000 
to $10,000 with the understanding that the additional 
$5,000 be reinsured was tabled after a discussion because 
of war conditions. 

The Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association then re- 
sumed its session with President Lightner in the chair. 
The entire session was given up to an address by L. R. 
Putman, of -New Orleans, representing the Southern Pine 
Association, on enlisting the consumer’s interest. He 
urged the retailer to do so by being a good citizen of the 
community, using creative rather than competitive adver- 
tising, by enlisting sympathetic interest of the community 
in the retailer’s business and being sympathetic with cus- 
tomers. He suggested the use of a display room and also 
the value of suggesting additional purchases when cus- 
tomers come in to buy some particular thing, and advised 
those present when they got home to give out interviews 
to the local papers telling what was done at the convention. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LincoLn, NEB., Jan. 10.—Douglas Malloch, the ‘‘lum- 
berman poet,’’ opened the proceedings of this afternoon 
with a characteristic address. He was followed by John 
L. Kennedy, of Omaha, State. fuel administrator, who 
spoke on ‘‘Getting the Coal—and the Price,’’ and 
aroused great enthusiasm because of his patriotic utter- 
ances. Mr. Kennedy declared that the greatest assist- 
ance he had received had come from coal dealers and the 
people. Old ideas, he said, have changed; getting the 
coal does not mean getting it from the East but from 
nearby western States. He believed that the country 
never would get back to conditions of business and of rail- 
road traffic that existed before the war. To face new con- 
ditions is the duty of the hour. The haul from Pennsyl- 
vania to Nebraska is too long and we shall have to oper- 
ate in the future by some kind of zone system to get coal 
from mines nearby, which affords an opportunity to de- 
velop our own mines and railroads in the West to a mag- 
nitude beyond a poet’s dream. It is a patriotic act not 
to insist on having the coal we can not get but to take 
the coal that we can get. 

No other sacrifice, the speaker said, is so great as the 
sacrifice of those men who are doing our fighting for us. 
He predicted the formation of one great system of rail- 
ways and waterways after the war and said that there 
never was a time when we could not have had more coal 
if we could have had more cars. He hoped that we would 
never go back to the system before the war but would see 
the time when any car can be used on any track. 

_Mr. Kennedy believed that the price of coal is about 
right and said that the price would be made such as to 
require most careful, economical management on the part 
of the dealer. The dealer will be required to put his busi- 
ness on a war basis. He declared that he would respect 
the rights of every legitimate dealer but would see to it 
that the consumer has a square deal. ‘‘We have made 
Some sacrifices in the war, but will make many more,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Then we shall forget the price of coal and 
remember only the price of liberty.’’ In closing he made 
a fervent, patriotic appeal urging that foreign languages 
be abolished from the public schools and foreign language 
newspapers from circulation, ‘‘that we may have one 
language, one ideal, one loyalty, one country, one flag.’’ 
* W. T. Denniston, of Minneapolis, Minn., in discussing 

The Hair of the Dog,’’ urged the responsibility of the 
dealer to the community in organizing its building im- 
pulses. He asked that the dealers quit talking lumber 
and talk homes. ; 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


. WHEREAS, The new demurrage rules established by Secre- 
ary McAdoo, director general of railways of the United 


States, exact a heavy penalty for holding cars for unloading 
more than forty-eight hours; and 


WHEREAS, It is a physical impossibility to unload full 
capacity cars containing 30,000 to 50,000 feet in the two 
days’ free time allowed ; and 


WHEREAS, Lumber dealers are willing to assist in con- 
servation of transportation facilities by capacity loading of 
all cars, and are using every effort to release cars promptly 
upon arrival; 


Resolved, That the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in convention assembled respectfully requests that on cars 
containing more than 25,000 feet of lumber or forty tons 
of coal an additional twenty-four hours of free time be 
granted. Further 


Resolved, That we urge, insist and demand that regular 
terms of sale and cash discounts be maintained—viz., that 
2 percent discount be allowed, after deducting freight, for 
cash within five days from arrival of car. 

The resolutions also pledged support of the President, 
thanked the speakers, the Lincoln dealers and the Lincoln 
Commercial Club for their services and courtesies shown, 
and expressed regret for the deaths during the year of 
J. P. Melvile, of Broken Bow, and J. E. Cooley, of Bel- 
grade. 

The following officers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing fiscal year: 

President—F. C. Krotty, Palisade. 

Vice president—R. L. Avery, Lincoln. 

Treasurer—E. S. Clarke, York. 

Directors—R. B. Weller, Omaha; M. A. Phelps, Wahoo. 

Local dealers entertained the ladies at luncheon today 
at the Lincoln Commercial Club and at a matinee in the 
afternoon. . 


WEST COAST DOUGLAS FIR COMMITTEE MEETS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 5.—A meeting of the Douglas 
fir emergency committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association was held in Seattle Thursday, and an all- 
day session was devoted to considering matters of vital 
importance in connection with the lumber the west Coast 
mills are furnishing the various branches of the Govern- 
ment in its war preparation work. Robert B. Allen, sec- 
retary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who 
only this week returned after an absence of five or six 
weeks in Washington, presented the views of the different 
branches of the Government to the committee. At the 
request of the war board the name was changed to the 
West Coast lumber emergency committee. Heretofore 
the placing of orders for much of the ship building fir 
lumber on the Coast has been arranged by ship building 
concerns with some of the mills direct, and have not gone 
thru the emergency bureau, which is somewhat confusing. 
Hereafter, an effort will be made to have everything go 
thru the West Coast Lumber Emergency Bureau, directed 
by the committee, of which George 8. Long, of Tacoma, 
is chairman. 

The headquarters of the bureau have been in Tacoma 
heretofore and will continue to be there, in order that 





Mr. Long may remain in close touch with the work, but ° 


at the request of the Government, which wished it moved 


4 49, 


to Seattle, a large part of the work will be handled in 
offices to be established in the Securities Building, Seat- 
tle, and a branch office will also be established in Port- 
land, to work in close touch with Lloyd J. Wentworth, 
of the Portland Lumber Co., who has been given charge 
of the ship building operations in the Oregon district by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This will give the 
West Coast Lumber Emergency Bureau three offices, and 
the one in Seattle will be in close touch with Captain 
Blain, who looks after the Government ship building op- 
erations in the State of Washington. 

Robert B. Allen on his return said that fir lumber is now 
being recognized by the country at large and the Govern- 
ment, as a suitable material for ship building, as well 
as general industrial work, and that a vast amount of 
fir lumber will be shipped to eastern and southern ship 
yards for use in completing ships otherwise constructed 
of yellow pine. He also believes that more wooden ship 
building contracts will be placed on the Pacific coast, 
now that the availability of fir lumber is recognized and 
its suitability for <hip construction is assured. Mr. Allen 
said that orcs have been placed for 50,000,000 feet of 
fir lumber 4‘ ieast, to go to eastern and southern ship 
yards, in addition to an order for 21,000,000 feet placed 
by the cantonment division to be shipped to the East 
and 25,000,000 feet of fir to go to the aircraft board. 
There have been a number of smaller miscellaneous Gov- 
ernment orders ranging from 600,000 feet to 7,000,000 
feet in size for the Hog Island work, the Pig Point con- 
struction work, and elsewhere, the entire amount of busi- 
ness on hand for all Government purposes amounting at 
present to 124,000;000 feet of fir lumber. 





EASTERN LUMBERMEN HOLD BUSINESS SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Bangor, ME., Jan. 10.—At the business session of the 
Eastern Lumbermen’s Association, held at the Penobscot 
Exchange this afternoon, reports were read concerning 
the activities of the association and its members during 
1917, officers were elected and other routine business 
transacted. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. H. McWilliams, Ashland Co., Sheridan; vice 
president, A. W. Brown, St. John Lumber Co., Van Buren; 
treasurer, W. A. Finnegan, I. M. Pierce & Co., Bangor; 
secretary, W. H. Cutler, I. M. Pierce Sales Co., Bangor; 
executive committee, G. H. Prouty, Jackman Lumber Co., 
Jackman, chairman; J. A. Morrison, Fredericton, N. B.; 
G. T. Merrill, Patten; J. T. Ramsey, Portage; G. W. 
Evans, Bangor; M. C. Fogg, Bangor, and F. 8. Ames, 
— Mr. Ames is also president and secretary ex- 
officio. 





During 1916, wood and rattan, manufactured and 
unmanufactured, to the value of $121,935, were exported 
from the Netherlands to the United States. 





WESTERN CAROLINA LUMBERMEN HOLD SEMIANNUAL 





Addresses Strike Strong Patriotic Note—Hoo-Hoo Hold Successful Concatenation—Boys 
“Over There” Are Remembered With Smokes 





ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 5.—Patriotism and codperation 
were the dominant keynotes of the semiannual meeting of 
the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
held Dee. 31, at the offices of the association in the 
Electrical Building here. Every action taken and every 
talk made stressed these two ideas. A fair attendance of 
the members of the association marked the meeting, 
which is really the business meeting of the year for the 
association, the other semiannual meeting, held each year 
about July 1, being given over to the social functions 
and to the election of officers. 

Thru press of business on one hand and delayed trains 
on the other, the two principal speakers of the day, R. 8. 
Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and E. D. Tennant, of St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated order of 
Hoo-Hoo, were not present. Mr. Kellogg was detained in 
Chicago on business and Mr. Tennant was delayed by late 
trains, arriving at Asheville too late for either the busi- 
ness meeting or the Hoo-Hoo meeting which followed. 

J. E. Fulgham, president of the Western Carolina Lum- 
ber & Timber Association, presided at the business meet- 
ing yesterday afternoon, the session being largely execu- 
tive. Talks were made by several of the members of the 
association, in which the transportation and other prob- 
lems were discussed, the concensus being that the associ- 
ation would use its every effort to aid the Government 
in the prosecution of the war and would sacrifice any per- 
sonal interests for the good of the country. It was 
stated that embargoes, lack of cars and other matters 
of similar nature have been giving the lumbermen trouble, 
but it was voted unanimously that each lumberman would 
bear his share of the burden and that the association 
would not take any formal action at this time, fearing it 
might tend to embarrass the Government. The lumbermen 
stated that they believe the Government and the rail- 
roads to be doing all possible to relieve congestion at this 
time, and expressed the hope that the taking over of the 
railroads by the Government would remedy matters to 
some extent. 

Various business matters connected with the operation 
of the association with respect to needs of individual 
lumbermen were then discussed at an executive session 
of the association. 

In the evening the annual concatenation of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo took place at the Langren 
Hotel. The management of the hotel. had erected a 


special high board fence wherein the eats could sit and 
yowl, and the celebration of the members aided greatly 
in furnishing noise to welcome the advent of the New 
Most of tne speeches of the day were made at 


Year. 


the evening session, which was attended by every lumber- 
man in the city and every member of the association here 
for the meeting. W. T. Angline, of Asheville; J. P. 
Mason, of Brevard; Harley Young, of Biltmore, and 
J. M. MeLoughlin, of Whittier, were the four kittens 
present, and before the sounds of revelry had died away 
they had had their eyes thoroly opened, and were quali- 
fied to take their places in the councils of the Black Cats. 
An informal supper in the main dining room of the 
Langren was one of the features of the evening, George L. 
Forester, Vicegerent Snark, acting as toastmaster. 

B. F. Horne, of Nashville, Tenn., was the first speaker 
on the program. His talk was mostly of the forest regi- 
ments being organized for service in France and he urged 
each lumberman to secure as many recruits as possible for 
this service. Mr. Horne also pointed out that lumbermen 
could do a great deal toward aiding in food conserva- 
tion. 

J. M. English, of Asheville, who is at the head of the 
English Lumber Co., stated that he has a son in France 
and many other relatives in the service, and declared it 
his belief that the duty of every man is to go to the front, 
if possible, and if not possible to go, then to do all pos- 
sible at home to aid in winning the war. He expressed 
the earnest hope that the world would be made safe for 
democracy before another year had passed, and that the 
next New Year’s day would. find the United States vic- 
torious and at peace. 

T. E. Blackstock, of this city, said that he had been 
appointed a committee of one to ask the lumbermen. to 
abstain from smoking one day each week, giving the 
money thus saved toward a fund for the purchase of 
tobacco for the boys ‘‘over there.’’ He said that he 
felt it would be impossible for lumbermen to hold to such 
a pledge and took up a collection instead, netting a good 

* sum, which will go to the head offices of the Hoo-Hoo at 
St.Louis, to be distributed by the Hoo-Hoo for smokes 
for the boys at the front. 

J. E. Fulgham, president of the Western Carolina 
Lumber & Timber Association, pointed out the necessity 
for coéperation between the members of the association, 
and explained, in a few terse words, the benefits that have 
acerued to the members thru such codperation. He de- 
clared every member ought to be a missionary and booster 
for the organization. Every lumberman, he said, benefits 
as the result of the work of the association, and every 
lumberman therefore should be a member and help in- 
crease the efficiency of the organization. 

Several other lumbermen of this district spoke during 
the evening, their talks all being along patriotic lines, 
and the evening concluded with the singing of ‘‘ Amerieca.’? 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Manufacturers, Retailers, Travelers and Foresters Offer Outlines of Their Annual Meetings—Patriotic Spirit Will Dominate 
Many Gatherings— Dates and Sites of Fifty-one Conventions Are Scheduled 


Jan. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16, 17—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Hotel New Wash- 
ington, Seatttle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17, 18—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Majestic Theater, DuQuoin, Ill. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 19—Commercial Rotary Gum Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22—New York State Forestry Association, Albany, N. Y. 

nnual meeting. “ 

Jan. 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 28—Retail Lumber_Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 283—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23, 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Hotel 
Martinique, New York City. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23, 24—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Can- 

ada), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Mid-winter meeting. 
Jan. 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Clay- 

pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, New Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, New 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 25—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Athletic Club, 

Columbus, Ohio.. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilmington, N. C. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 29—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 80—Ohio State Forestry Society, Columbus, Ohio. 
meeting. 

Jan. 86, 31, Feb. 1—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 31, Feb. 1—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 1, 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assaqciation, Hotel 
Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5-7—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Owensboro, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Ia. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 

Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7, 9—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 18—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 

men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13, 14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsy]l- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 15, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19, 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’. Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Annual 


Association, 





ALL PREPARATIONS MADE FOR MOUNTAIN 
STATES ANNUAL 
Denver, Coo, Jan. 7.—The stage is all set for the 
annual convention of the Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which will meet for a 3-days’ session at 
the Brown Palace Hotel, this city, beginning Tuesday, 
Jan. 22. Secretary Mundell is mailing the invitations 


’ this week, and everything points to a very large attend- 


ance. 

The program for this year’s annual will be tinged with 
patriotic features, in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
a description of which is reserved until after the gather- 
ing of the patriots themselves—for every lumberman in 
the Rocky Mountain district is the personification of 
patriotism. 

Secretary Mundell is strong in the belief that ‘‘ Music 
hath charms’’ etc., and the musical numbers of the pro- 
gram will be far ahead of those in previous ‘years. 

Three especially noted speakers are scheduled to ad- 
dress the visiting lumbermen, not omitting the mayor, 
Robert W. Speer, who will deliver the address of welcome. 
Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of New York, will deliver his ad- 





dress on ‘‘ Plan Plus Push’*’ on Tuesday afternoon. Wed- 
nesday morning ‘‘Home Building’’ will be presented by 
John Lind, of Chicago, assistant secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Dr. Charles L. 
Mead, of Denver, will talk on Wednesday afternoon on 
‘‘The Cost of Patriotism.’’ L. RB. Putman, of New 
Orleans, manager of advertising and trade extension, 
Southern Pine Association, will deliver an address Thurs- 
day morning. 

The Denver Knot Hole Club will entertain the members 
on Wednesday evening, at a banquet and vaudeville enter- 
tainment at El Jebel Temple. The affair will fully sustain 
their reputation as entertainers—and more. 3 

For those who do not get ‘‘cold feet’’ a Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation will be conducted Tuesday evening, Jan. 22, 
at the Brown Palace Hotel. The Vicegerent Snark ex- 
pects a creditable class of kittens, who will take a peep 
on the inside of Jim Preston’s trunk. A session on the 
roof will follow the initiation. 





MIDWINTER HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
MEETING 


Call for the midwinter meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association has been issued by W. 
C. Hull, president, and J. C. Knox, secretary. It will be 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., Thursday, Jan. 24, 
beginning at 10 a. m., and will present statistics covering 
a large proportion of the lumber cut in Michigan during 
1917, with estimated figures for 1918 and ‘‘ general infor- 
mation surrounding the lumber market.’’ 

Subjects especially listed for consideration are: present 
market conditions; discussion of stock reports—hardwoods 
and hemlock; feeding men in camps; Northern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau; reports of regular and special com- 
mittees. 

Every member of the association is urged to attend the 
midwinter meeting ‘‘in order to get in touch with the 
actual conditions that confront the manufacturer of lum- 
ber.’’ The call concludes with an invitation to all to 
attend the association luncheon at the close of the ses- 
s10n. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN LOGGERS TO MEET 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Jan. 7A meeting of the Central 
Wisconsin Loggers’ Association was scheduled to be held 
Friday, Jan. 11, at the Bellis House, Wausau, Wis., to 
discuss matters of current interest in the running of 
lumbering camps, laboring conditions, advantages or dis- 
advantages of weather conditions, food, and equipment as 
well as buying problems. The most important subject, 
however, was the proposal to hold a general meeting, prob- 
ably at Milwaukee in February, of all logging associations 
in Wisconsin and northern Michigan. Plans for such a 
meeting were to be formulated and announcement made 
for the general meeting. 





NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION TO HOLD WAR 
CONVENTION 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 9—Announcements sent out 
today to members of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation by Secretary Adolph Pfund give many details 
of the coming twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
association, to be held at the West Hotel in this city, 
Jan 15, 16 and 17. It will be an ‘‘all under one roof’’ 
convention, Mr. Pfund announces. Business sessions 
will be held in the Moorish room on the balcony floor 
of the hotel; the association’s convention office for 
registration will be in the east room on the same floor, 
and the trade exhibits will be placed in and surround- 
ing the big lobby, and in the rooms and corridors of 
the balcony floor. 

The convention will not close Thursday noon as 
originally planned, but will be extended until 10 p. m. 
that day, and the exhibits will be kept in place until 
Friday to give the visiting lumbermen a chance to 
look them over after the business sessions. 


‘*This is our first war convention,’’ Secretary Pfund ° 


announces. ‘‘Our country’s business is our business. 
Every one of us must assume a personal responsibility 
and take a definite, active part in aiding the prosecution 
of the war. These are the outstanding thoughts we 
shall impress upon ourselves, particularly on the first 
convention day, which is designated Patriotic Day.’’ 

The opening session Jan. 15, at 2 p. m., will begin 
with patriotic songs led by a male quartet. Gov. W. L. 
Harding of Iowa then will deliver an address on ‘‘Our 
Country at War.’’ Tuesday evening association mem- 
bers will attend a smoker in the convention hall, and 
the feature will be an address by Capt. W. S. Drewry 
of the British-Canadian recruiting mission, recently 
returned from active service in France, entitled ‘‘In 
the Trenches at the Front.’’ 

The business program will open Wednesday at 9:45 
a.,m. The address of this session will be by C. M. 
Johnson, of Rush City, Minn., on ‘‘Costly Mistakes 
in Merchandising, and the Way Out.’’ The afternoon 
session will open with a discussion of the ‘‘Home for 
Every Family’’ idea. W.°F. Dunlap, of Milwaukee, 
will speak on salesmanship, with the suggestive topic, 
‘*The Dealer Is Passing—The Merchant Has Arrived.’’ 
The association will give a stag theater party for the 
members Wednesday evening. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, well known to association members, will give the 
main address of the Thursday morning session, which 
will be followed by the election of officers. There will 
be other interesting features, Mr. Pfund promises. 

In the exhaustive announcement of the program gotten 


out by the officers, directors and Secretary Adolph Pfund 
the last named official emphasizes the following: 


Keyed up to concert pitch, the convention will so continue, 
including the Thursday morning session. Some interesting 
and very important information on sash and door matters 
will be given us.- Also another vital matter will engage our 
attention: It has never been so important as it is right now 
to get our business records into such shape as will enable you 
to give some definite data on all items of overhead expense. 
The speaker will have sound and practical suggestions to 
make. He will demonstrate the Why and the How. No re- 
tail lumberman can afford to return home until he has heard 
this address. 


UNION TRAVELERS’ PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL 


H. M. Rowe, president, and J. P. Bartelle, secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, have issued a call for its annual meeting. 
In regard to the program for the convention the call 
says: 

Owing to war conditions the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements have deemed it wise to omit the usual banquet on 
the night preceding the opening of the regular lumbermen’s 
convention, but being convinced that it would violate no 
patriotic impulse to get — in an informal meeting they 
have arranged to have a dinner, for the members only, in a 
separate room in the Southern Hotel Thursday evening, Jan, 

Your attendance desired. Tickets can be secured when 
you register at headquarters. 


This, the eighteenth annual meeting of the association, 
will be held at the New Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, Jan. 24, 25 and 26. The business meeting, in- 
cluding election of officers, will be held Friday, Jan. 25, 
at 3 p. m. 


NEW YORK STATE FORESTERS ARRANGE FOR 
ANNUAL 

‘‘The committee in charge of the meeting also hopes 
to have addresses from Conservation Commissioner George 
D. Pratt and from a representative of Governor Charles 
S. Whitman,’’ says an announcement of the sixth annual 
meeting of the New York State Forestry Association, 
which will be held in Albany, that State, January 22. Of 
others it says: 


Among the speakers promised for this meeting are Dr. John 
H. Finley, of the State Education Department, who is greatly 
interested in the part the school children of the State can 
play in stimulating the cut of fuel wood as a feature of the 
physical training program; Mayor James R. Watt, of Al- 
bany ; Herbert S. Carpenter, of New York City, president of 
the association; Mrs. W. W. Steele, of Buffalo, chairman of 
the conservation committee of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Senator M. Sage, of Menands; Dr. 
E. P. Felt, State entomologist, who will report on the prog- 
ress of the association’s prize contest among school children 
against the ravages of the tussock moth; A. B. Recknagel, 








‘ forester of the Empire State Forest Products Association, and 


E. A. Quarles, of the American Game & Propagation Asso- 
ciation, who will give an illustrated address in the evening on 


“Bringing Back the Game.’ 


Reports will be made on revising the forest taxation 
law ‘‘so that the practice of forestry will be more at- 
tractive to private capital in New York,’’ and on control 
of the white pine blister rust, which subjects, with that 
of the use of wood for fuel thruout the State, are promi- 
nently listed in the matters to be discussed. A permanent 
secretary will probably be chosen to succeed Victor A 
Beede, who resigned that office last fall. The New York 
State Forestry Association announces that it now has more 
than six hundred members, including ‘‘a large number of 
representatives from all the forestry, game and lumber 
interests in the State.’’ 


NATIONAL BUILDERS PREPARE FOR ANNUAL 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 8.—From Feb. 5 to 7, the Na- 
tional Builders’ Exchange convention is to meet in Pitts- 
burgh and committees are working to have the gather- 
ing an interesting one. The question of building in all 
its phases, and what to do with the present stifling of 
operations other than war necessities, is to be one of the 
live topics to be discussed, it is understood. Many Pitts- 
burgh builders believe that it is a fatal error to suppress 
all private enterprise, even in war times, disorganization 
and discouragement being the resultant effects of such a 
course. } 


TENTATIVE PROBLEMS FOR HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD ANNUAL 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 7.—The new plan of Government 
operation of railways will. be one of the leading 
topics at the annual meeting of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1, at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Sec- 
retary O. T. Swan today gave a general outline of the 
main business to be taken up and emphasized the fact 
that this will be the association’s first meeting of 
more than usual importance since the United States 
became involved in the world war and for that reason 
many subjects of the war as affecting the lumbering 
industry will be discussed and recommendations made 
for coping with various new problems, of which Gov- 
ernment railway operation is the most important. The 
3 percent war tax on lumber shipments and the im- 
portance of the buyer ‘‘paying the freight’’ or tax 
thereon as well as experiences of lumbermen in bringing 
this fact thus far to the notice of patrons will be 
other important subjects. The third leading topic 
will be the. 8-hour law in the lumber industry, and it 








is expected that a general report as ‘based on the , 


western lumbermen’s experience will be presented 
along those lines. 

Secretary O. T. Swan expects.to give out the full 
list of speakers in another week or ten days. President 
J. J. Lingle will open the meeting with an address on 
the general results and accomplishments of the asso- 
ciation during the last year. Then will follow specific 
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reports on the various detailed activities of the asso- 
ciation by the chairmen of the four bureaus, each of 
whom, it is expected, will devote considerable attention 
to the effect of the war on his department’s work, 
most important of which in that respect being A. L. 
QOsborn’s bureau of transportation “and legislation. 
Other speakers will be George Chapman, of Stanley, of 
the bureau of grades; H. H. Butts, Park Falls, of the 
pureau of statistics and educational information, and 
M. P. McCullough, Schofield, of the bureau of pro- 
motion. Secretary O. T. Swan will review official 
activities not touched upon by the president and bureau 
chairmen. 

One of the subjects to be disposed of and remaining 
over from the last quarterly meeting in October is that 
of hemlock grades. At the October meeting a vote was 
taken whereby two new grades in hemlock, namely 
No. 3 and box and erating hemlock, were proposed for 
the new edition of the association’s. inspection and 
grading rules. These tentative grades have been pre- 
sented for consideration, analysis and study to the 
members of the association thru the association bul- 
letin, following their compilation after months of effort 
by the bureau of grades and the bureau of statistics. 
There are yet some portions of the grades not fully 
decided upon and final action will be taken at the 
meeting. R. B. Goodman, acting president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will speak on 
a subject yet to be announced. An address is expected 
from a member of the State Railroad Rate Commission on 
possible effects of the Government’s control of the coun- 
try’s railroads on rates, filing of claims and priority of 
shipments. 

Another leading topic to be discussed, says Mr. Swan, 
is the model farm house contest recently conducted by 
the college of agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
thru codperation of the association, which donated all 
lumber materials for the home to be built for practical 
demonstration purposes by the university. A member 
of the university faculty and one or two other speakers 
will discuss the practical results of the plan from the 
viewpoints of mutual advantage to the educational insti- 
tution and the lumber association. 

The annual meeting will close with the election of 
officers for the ensuing year and with a banquet at 
which subjects of practical importance and of ‘‘more 
or less importance’’ will be discussed. 





BIG GATHERINGS AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


As previously reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
during the week of the annual meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, Jan. 21 to 30 inclusive, 
at Columbus, Ohio, the delegates to that convention, which 
is scheduled to be held Jan. 24, 25 and 26, will be af- 
forded the advantages of annual meetings of other organ- 
izations more or less related to the lumber trade. These 
include the Ohio Builders’ Supply Association, Ohio 
County Commissioners, Ohio Engineers’ Society, Ohio 
Chapter of American Institute of Architects, Ohio Good 
Roads Federation, Ohio Builders’ Exchange, with observ- 
ance of farmers’ week. 

The Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange is furthering 
the activity of the big convention week and as part of its 
program is distributing an. announcement of the real 
estate and building show to be held at the Ohio State 
Fair Buildings during the week and which includes plans 
of the exhibit space for the show, which is designated as 
‘A 10 Day Show for All Ohio.’’ Among those who will 
have exhibits during the week are the California Red. 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., Bridge- 
port Wood Finishing ©o., Architectural and Building 
Press of New York, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Morgan 
Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, the Woodworker Manufac- 
turing Co., of Detroit, Mich. The Columbus interests that 
will have exhibits include J. H. McLain, interior wood- 
work, and the following lumber dealers: Columbus Lum- 
ber Co., Buttles Avenue Lumber Co., Tom Dundon, Dodd- 
ington Co., M. J. Bergin Lumber Co., Clintonville Lum- 
ber Co., E. J. Jones & Co., Grandview Lumber Co., Fifth 
Avenue Lumber Co., East Side Lumber Co., Sowers-Leach 
Lumber Co., Linkenheil Planing Mills Co., Nelson Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., New Steelton Lumber Co., J. J. 
Snider Lumber Co., South Side Lumber Co., West Side 
Lumber Co., J. H. Zinn, E. A. Prentice. 





MEMPHIS PREPARES FOR LUMBER WEEK 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 8.—As ‘‘lumber week’’ ap- 
proaches it assumes increasing importance for the reason 
that other associations than those already scheduled hold 
meetings during that period. It is now announced that 
the open competition plan of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States will hold a meeting 
here Wednesday, Jan. 16, the same day as the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association holds its annual. This meet- 
ing will be in the forenoon, but no program has been an- 
nounced in connection therewith. It is further announced 
that the Commercial Rotary Gum Association will hold its 
annual here Saturday, Jan. 19. This organization is 
closely affiliated with the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which holds its annual on Friday, Jan. 18. 

It has been reported that the Hardwood Dimension 
Manufacturers’ Association, organized here last January, 
would also hold its annual, but Seeretary M. F. Hannahs 
18 out of the city and nothing tangible can be ascertained 
mm regard thereto. ‘ 

The full schedule of meetings for the period from Jan: 
15 to Jan. 19 is given herewith: - 


Tuesday, Jan, 15—Annual of Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 


Wednesday, Jan. 16—Meeting of open competition plan of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, and annual of the Southern Alluvial Land Association. 
Thursday, Jan. 17—Annual of the American Ork Manufac- 
rers’ Association, followed in the evening by a dinner at 





which the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis will be host to all 
the visiting lumbermen in Memphis. The four big organiza- 
tions holding their annuals here during the week will share 
in the expense of this entertainment. No definite program 
has been announced. 

Friday, Jan. 18—Annual of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Saturday, Jan. 19—Annual ef the Commercial Rotary Gum 
Association. No program has been announced for this be- 
yond the election of officers, the transaction of general busi- 
ness and the reports of the president, secretary and treasurer. 

All indications point to the largest number of visiting 
lumbermen in Memphis during the period in question in 
the history of this center. They will begin moving on this 
city the latter part of this week and it is expected that 
business of vast. import: to the Government and to the 
hardwood lumber industry will be transacted before these 
annuals come to an end. 





ANNOUNCE DATE OF WESTERN PINE ANNUAL 


SpoKaNE, Wasu., Jan. 5.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be held in 
this city Feb. 5 and 6, according to announcement made 
today by Secretary A. W. Cooper of the association. The 
meetings will be held at the Davenport Hotel. No fixed 
program has been outlined and thus far no outside 
speaker of special importance is scheduled to be present. 

Regular association matters will be discussed and offi- 
cers elected for the coming year. 

Members of the price fixing committee of the associa- 
tion held a brief session here yesterday to discuss a re- 
vision of the price lists for the coming season. 





VIRGINIA DEALERS PREPARE FOR ANNUAL 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va., Jan. 7.—At a meeting of the 
local committee of the West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supplies’ Dealers’ Association at the Waldo Hotel 
arrangements were completed for the holding of the 
fifth annual convention of the association here on Fri- 
day and Saturday, Feb. 15 and 16. The committee has 
provided for the entertainment of 300 visitors. H. 
Fechenbrenner is chairman of the committee. 

On Saturday night, Feb. 16, a banquet will be held at 
which several well known speakers will deliver addresses. 





Playhouse Donated by the Southern Pine Association to the 
rand Rapids “Better Homes’’ Exposition. Playhouse Was 
Given Away by Three Grand Rapids Lumber Concerns to 
Child Who Guessed Nearest the Number of New Homes 
for Which Material Was Furnished by These Merchants 
from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1917 





ARRANGING FOR SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 
BANQUET 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 9.—Arrangements for the 
annual banquet of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen’s Association are in the hands of George 
L. Curkendall, who was such an efficient head of the ban- 
quet committee last year that he was drafted to serve 
again. The banquet will be the evening of Jan. 14. Mr. 
Curkendall is the committee, but several other members 
of the association are handling the sale of tickets, includ- 
ing President F. H. Flatau, J. W. Wingate, Roy Thompson 
and T. M. Partridge. 





AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVERS’ FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL 

As for some time has been announced in the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN, the annual meeting of the American Wood 

Preservers’ Association will be held at the Hotel Sherman, 

Chicago, Jan. 22, 23 and.24. The first day will be devoted 


to routine work, including officers’ reports, election of © 


tellers, announcements, appointment of committees and 
reports of three committees, those on ‘‘Conference,’’ 
‘¢ Publicity, Promotion and Edueation,’’ and ‘‘ Purchase 
and Preservation of Treatable Timber.’’ Chairmen of 
seven committees will report on Wednesday, their subjects 
covering service tests, (a) ties and timber; (b) flooring 
and paving; plant operation, preservatives, wood block 
flooring and paving, non-pressure treatments, and an 
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: —Musings of the Old Axman. 











address on ‘‘Condition of Creosoted Wood Block Pave- 
ments in Mobile; Ala., Shreveport, La., and a Number of 
Texas Cities.’’ Supper, music and a motion picture exhibit 
will conclude the day: On Thursday, Jan. 24, commit- 
tees on terminology, publications, and resolutions will re- 
port, the remainder of the day being devoted to new 


* business, election results, introduction of new officers and 


selection of 1918 meeting place. 

The announcement. of the annual convention, issued 
by President John Foley and Secretary-treasurer F. J. 
Angier, states that ‘‘To all interested in wood preserva- 
tion as a factor in conserving our forest resources this 
meeting offers an unusual opportunity for profit, and 
members and guests alike are invited to discuss the topies 
presented, ’’ 





RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS A BIG EVENT 

SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 7.—Indications are of a very 
successful Red Cedar Shingle Congress at Seattle, Jan. 
16 and 17, according to J. 8. Williams, secretary of the 
Shingle Branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, under whose auspices it is to be held. He has com- 
pleted a very interesting and instructive program, which 
appeared in the Jan. 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. In addition, a number of matters will come up in- 
formally for consideration and discussion, among which 
will be the question of more closely defining the shingle 
grading rules. The discussion of this topic will be 
headed by J. F. Drescher, of the Chinook Lumber Co., 
Seattle. 

The formal program for the convention is accompanied 
by an announcement that emphasizes the fact that it is 
to be ‘‘a distinctly open meeting for the discussion of 
general topics relative to the industry—a rousing, good- 
will-get-together meeting, and you need have no fears 
that your pocketbook will be in jeopardy.’’ A big gath- 
ering is predicted and the two days of the congress are 
characterized as the ‘‘ shingle center of the world.’’ The 
announcement concludes with: ‘‘Bring your superin- 
tendent. Bring your filer. Bring your neighbor. You’ll 
be sorry if you miss it.’’ 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ PROGRAM 
NEARLY COMPLETED 

Cincinnati, OHIO, Jan." 9.—Some progress has been 
made by F. R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, toward completing the 
program for the annual meeting of the association next 
month, but the work is not done. Difficulty is had in 
finding men connected with the Government end of the 
business machine who are able to get away from their 
offices. 

However, headquarters are busy on minor measures 
for increasing the attendance, and late last week blotters 
were mailed to every member which bore in one corner 
a calendar for February with the dates 5 and 6 in red, and 
an index carrying attention over to the following inscrip- 
tion: 

The two most important red letter dates on the calendar of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States—the sixteenth annual meeting at the Sinton Hotel, 
Cincinnati. Help us blot out mutual difficulties by attending 
this, the most important convention we ever have held. 

In the same mail-there also went out a folder bearing 
the picture of a chess knight piece, and the following re- 
minder: ‘‘It’s your move! Get busy! Make reserva- 
tions for the annual meeting.’’ 

There also are being mailed to members, with the com- 
pliments of L. C. Boyle, counsel of the association, copies 
of a booklet entitled ‘‘The War Revenue Law of 1917,’’ 
which ineludes the full text of the law with an analysis 
and exposition of its provisions, with instructions and 
illustrations for computing income tax, war profit tax, 
war excise taxes, stamp taxes and miscellaneous taxes, 
covering the whole field of the war tax matter. 

This week there will be sent out hangers as further 
reminders of the annual meeting. 





HARDWARE MEN PLAN FOR WAR SERVICE 

New York,.Jan. 7.—A war convention of all manufae- 
turers of hardware, whether members of the American 
Hardware Association or not, has been called by that 
organization, in an announcement signed by President 
C. W. Ashbury. This meeting will be held at the Biltmore 
hotel in this city on Thursday, Jan. 17, beginning at 10 
a.m. The purpose of the convention is so to organize 
the hardware industry of the country as to give the 
Government the most effectual support and codperation in 
the execution of its war program. 





NEW VICEGERENT ARRANGING FOR CONCA- 
TENATION 


New Orweans, La., Jan. 7.—R. A. MacLauchlan has 
been appointed Vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo for the southern 
Louisiana district, succeeding James P. Freret, and is 
arranging for a concatenation in New Orleans, to be held 
the latter part of January or the early part of March. 
Snark of the Universe W. A. Priddie and Secretary E. D. 
Tennant have promised to attend, and the date is held 
open for the present, awaiting word from these gentlemen 
as to when it will be most convenient for them to visit 
New Orleans. A number of the local Hoo-Hoo have 
promised Mr. MacLauchlan their active eoéperation both 
in arranging for the coming concatenation and in his 
efforts to strengthen the order in this district. 


BPE B BB IBID ID DI 


AN AGENCY is desired by a man in Switzerland for the 
sale of pitch pine boards for flooring v' and yellow 
pine and Oregon pine for making ‘windows and other 
similar purposes. Interested parties should make quota- 
tions f. o. b. New York. References will be f hed, 
and correspondence may be in English. Further partieu- 
lars may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., by referring to 
Foreign Trade Opportunity No. 26185. 
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EXCHANGES AND CLUBS HOLD CONFERENCES 





Government Railroad Ownership, Trade Acceptances and Thrift Stamp Investment Are 
Prominently Discussed—Memphis Preparing a Big Feast 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES TO MEET IN ANNUAL 

E. M. Tate, secretary of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Ex- 
change, Pittsburgh, Pa., advises the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges will be held in that city Feb. 
5,6 and 7. The program for the convention is not com- 
pleted, but will include discussions of the labor movement, 
quantity survey, ethical practice, Nelson form for choosing 
bidders and awarding contracts, shipping conditions, and 
the proposition of a continuance of building during the 
war. Further details of the program doubtless will be 
forthcoming in the near future. 


CINCINNATI CLUB DISCUSSES RAILROAD 
CONDITIONS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 8.—Railroad conditions were 
the theme of discussion at the January meeting of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club last evening, and Fred L. 
Renshaw, assistant traffic manager of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, was invited to address the mem- 
bers on some phases of the situation. : 

Mr. Renshaw, who has had practical experience as a 
railroad man, as well as a traffic expert, gave it as his 
opinion that much improvement would result from the 
Government taking over the railroads of the country 
under existing conditions, but that it is too early to say 
just what definite results may flow from the drastic 
change. He thought that, as far as Cincinnati is con- 
cerned, one of the greatest benefits would be realized to 
shippers thru the pooling of terminals, and that the rail- 
roads here are working on a plan for making common use 
of the various terminal facilities and yard equipment. 

Mr. Renshaw also spoke of the proposed advance of 
demurrage charges to $10 a car a day, as suggested in 
recent Washington. dispatches, in an effort to induce the 
prompter unloading of cars after reaching. their destina- 
tions. This matter of increased demurrage as a means of 
breaking the congestion of freight has been discussed for 
more than a year, and the railroads have been urgent in 
their demands, but until the Government took over the 
roads there never has been anything like Government 
approval of the position of the railroads. Mr. Renshaw 
told the lumbermen that he thought the higher demur- 
rage charge would help materially in breaking the freight 
congestion, and urged them to adopt a conservative and 
codperative attitude toward the Government in the matter. 

Following a general discussion of the subject of trade 
acceptances, it was resolved to make a thoro investigation 
of the adaptability of the system of trade acceptances to 
the lumber business, and the value of the suggestions of 
bankers for the gradual substitution of trade acceptances 
for other credit arrangements. This will be the subject 
for special discussion at the February meeting of the 
club, when E. F. DuBrul, of this city, one of the leaders 
in the nation-wide campaign in behalf of the more gen- 
eral use of trade acceptances, will address the club. 

The proposition to put out reports of local lumber 
market conditions was discussed briefly and a committee 
was appointed to investigate and report on the advisa- 
bility of introducing such a report for public informa- 
tion. 

An application from F, R. Gadd, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, for membership, resulted in reélecting the 
Hardwood association a member of the club. 








MEMPHIS CLUB MEETS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 7.—A direct, straightforward 
appeal was made to the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, at the meeting of that organization 
Saturday afternoon, by Dwight M. Armstrong, cashier 
of the Commercial Savings Bank & Trust Co. and chair- 
man of the executive committee of Shelby County in 
the war thrift stamp and war savings certificate campaign, 
to support this nation-wide movement to the utmost of 
their ability not only by contributing liberally themselves 
but by getting their employees to put their savings into 
these stamps and into these certificates. 

Mr. Armstrong announced that C. R. Ransom had 
agreed to head the committee which would look after the 
lumber industry in this campaign and Mr. Ransom in 
turn stated that he would name the members of his com- 
mittee at an early date and that they would get down to 
business with as little loss of time as possible. Societies 
will be organized among the employees of the lumbermen 
and other steps will be taken that promise definite and 
tangible results. 

This was the first meeting of the new year and the 
newly elected officers were installed as follows: J. F. 
McSweyn, president; M. B. Cooper, first vice president; 
D. F. Heuer, second vice president, and J. Staley Willi- 
ford, secretary-treasurer. It was announced that Ralph 
May, retiring president, became chairman of the advisory 
board for the ensuing year. This body is composed en- 
tirely of former presidents of this organization. 

Intense opposition against the embargo placed on the 
handling of cross-town shipments of lumber in open cars 
by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, came to light 
at this meeting, as indicated by the following resolutions 
of protest which were adopted, as offered by James E. 
Stark, chairman of the river and rail committee: 

Wuereas, The Yazoo & Sihostestpnt Valley Railroad, thru 
A. H. Egan, ——— superintendent, has issued a viva voce 

cross-town movement of lumber in open cars 


— 
with understanding that such an arrangement would im- 
prove the log car situation; and 
Wauernas, Since the promulgation of this rule, lumber in- 
terests have received approximately 33%4 percent less cars 
for log handling than they received when they could load 
equipment across town, and the Valley g Loading 
. has found it necessary to take off one of its log loaders 


on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad; and 


Wuergas, The rule is discriminatory in that it applies only 


to the lumber industry and since the said carrier, unable to 
furnish closed equipment, refuses to furnish open equipment, 
serious and unnecessary delay in the handling of legitimate 
cross-town business results; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis petition 
the general superintendent of the Yazoo & Mississipp! Valley 
Railroad immediately to permit the resumption of cross-town 
movement of lumber in open cars when it is impossible for it 
to furnish closed cars and that steps be taken by him to 
secure additional log cars for this territory in order that the 
Valley Log Loading Co. can again operate its loader. 

The president was authorized to appoint a special com- 
mittee of five to take this matter up with Colonel Egan 
and to secure withdrawal or modification of the embargo 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The club, by unanimous vote, ratified the action of the 
executive committee with reference to the participation 
by this organization in the banquet which is to be ten- 
dered all visiting lumbermen in Memphis the evening 
of Jan. 17 and also with reference to waiving all dues 
from members of the club who have enlisted in the service 
of the country for the period of the war. The banquet 
is to be tendered jointly by the four hardwood organiza- 
tions which hold their annuals between Jan. 15 and Jan. 
18, inclusive, and the Lumbermen’s Club. The honor roll, 
representing members who have enlisted, is composed of 
the following: H. B. Anderson, Palmer Kellogg, H. D. 
Allen, H. Curtis Dewey and Paul Rush. 

The house committee reported that it had found employ- 
ment, thru the bureau maintained for this purpose, for 
336 men with lumber firms and that it had on file applica- 
tions for positions from 353 more at the end of the year. 
It also reported that the lumber exchange, which it had 
established, had handled purchases and sales of lumber to 
the extent of 1,600,000 feet.. It further reported that its 
entire expense had been $107.13. 

Three new members were elected: F. L. Shannon, 
Dickson-Shannon Lumber Co., Millington, Tenn.; H. P. 
Moyer, Memphis manager of the Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber 
Co., South Bend, Ind., and H. H. Mellhorn, Northern 
Ohio Cooperage & Lumber Co., Parkin, Ark. Six applica- 
tions for membership were filed at this meeting. 

The report of the retiring president, Ralph May, showed 
that twenty-three members had been added to the roll 
during the year while seven members had been lost thru 
death, resignation or suspension, leaving a net gain of 
sixteen. The total membership is now 189, the largest in 
the history of the club. The report also showed that the 
seep” attendance during the year had been seventy- 

ve. 

The report of D. F. Heuer, retiring secretary-treasurer, 
showed the financial condition of the club to be healthy. 
As he completed his report, he was presented with a 
handsome silver service on behalf of all members of the 
club by a special committee, of which F. W. Dugan was 
chairman, in recognition of his splendid service as secre- 
tary-treasurer during the last three years. He made a 
brief but fitting response. 

J. F. McSweyn, president-elect, on taking the chair, 
again thanked the members for the honor conferred on 
him and delivered but a single injunction to them for the 
ensuing year: ‘‘Be not weary in well doing in serving the 
country in every possible way during the present period 
of national peril.’’ He then announced standing com- 
mittees for the year as follows: 

Entertainment—S. C. Major, chairman; R. T. Cooper, F. E. 
Stonebraker, Joe Thompson and R. A. Taylor. 


House—William Pritchard, chairman; W. E. Hyde, E. A. 
Lehr, J. D. Allen, jr., and C. C. Dickinson. 


Law and Insurance—J. H. Hines, chairman; S. B. Ander- 
son, Walker Wellford, A. B. Turner and B. F. Dulweber. 


River and Rail—R. E. Dickinson, chairman; James E. 
Stark, George C. Ehemann, W. A. Ransom and R. Sondheimer. 

Membership—C. R. Tustin, chairman; R. W. Bonner, W. F. 
Holzgrafe, L. D. Murrelle and W. L. Crenshaw. 

The attendance at this meeting was eighty-five. The 
usual luncheon was served. In the absence of President 
May, 8S. M. Nickey presided until Mr. McSweyn was in- 
ducted into office. 


TO DEFER ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—Orville A. Pier, manager of 
the Lumber Trade Exchange—Division A—of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, has notified members 
that on account of unusual activities of member firms 
and committees it has been thought best to defer the 
annual election from Wednesday until at least a week 
later, in order that inventories and all other matters that 
require the attention of members may be disposed of. 


LOUISVILLE CLUB HOLDS FIRST MEETING 
OF YEAR . 


LovISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 9.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club after postponing its first January meeting, which 
fell on New Year’s evening, turned out. in force for a 
meeting held last night, at which traffic conditions were 
discussed at length. This discussion brought out the 
fact that Government orders are not receiving proper 
attention from the carriers at the present time, even tho 
the shipping papers or bills carry the order number and 
complete descriptions. 

Prior to the meeting, R. R. May, secretary of the club, 
and manager of the Southern Hardwod Traffic Associa- 
tion, Louisville branch, sent telegrams to Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads MeAdoo at Washington calling atten- 
tion to the carriers’ failure to supply cars for Govern- 
ment orders. 

Considerable discussion was heard concerning the new 
demurrage rates to become effective on Jan. 21. Mem- 
bers of the club believe that this order will help during 
the prosecution of, the war, and that it will aid in relieving 
congestion, car shortage, holding of cars and general de- 
lay. It was stated by the members that they believe 
that Director McAdoo if given a free hand and proper 











——— 


backing in the course of a few months will solve the preg. 
ent transportation problems to the entire satisfaction 
of the shippers. 

It developed at this meeting that in Arkansas and the 
South millmen are having great trouble in obtaining 
cars to bring timber into the mills from the woods. The 
matter has been taken up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which in reply has stated that there appears 
to be a general shortage of log cars, but that the car- 
riers have adyised that they are doing their level best 
to supply such equipment and relieve the shortage. 

In discussing business local members stated that there 
is more commercial business being offered than can be 
taken care of, and that they are at present holding orders 
that can not be shipped, and therefore can not acce 
much additional business, altho there is no trouble in 0 
taining top prices for anything that can be shipped, 
Prices are generally satisfactory, and it is said that 
if transportation conditions were normal combined com- 
mercial and war business would represent the largest busi- 
ness that the lumber industry has ever experienced. 

Most of the members have all of the Government busi- 
ness that they can take care of. It developed at this meet- 
ing that the Government has been letting up somewhat 
on the strict regulations concerning grading, and grading 
requirements are not so drastic as formerly, due to the 
inability of the Government to obtain stock. 

At this meeting a new member was admitted to full 
membership in the organization, this concern being I. B, 
Wilcox & Co., Todd Building, Louisville, represented by 
George Wilcox. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE PLANS DOUBLE 
HEADER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 8.—The January meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange has been passed, and ar- 
rangements have been made for a doubleheader in Febru- 
ary. Before that time, the committee having in charge 
the amalgamation of all the associations will have printed 
the proposed new bylaws and submitted them to all con- 
cerned, so that they may be discussed at the regular 
meeting in the afternoon. In the evening, after a din- 
ner, there will be a general meeting, to which prospective 
members and guests will be asked, in the campaign for 
greater membership. 


SAGINAW BUILDERS AND TRADERS ELECT 


Sacinaw, Micu., Jan. 9.—At the annual meeting of the 
Saginaw Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange last week offi- 
cers were elected, reports were presented, showing a 
favorable condition, and it was decided to send a large 
delegation to the State convention at Flint, Jan. 23 and 
24, when an effort will be made to secure the 1919 con- 
vention for Saginaw. 

The officers elected are as follows: 

President—Fred C. Trier. 

Vice president—Herman Zahnow. 

Second vice president—J. Henry Schwartz. 

Secretary—Leopold L. Pearson. 


Treasurer—J. Robert Heinemann. 
Directors—Charles J. Martin and Alex. W. Scharffe. 








EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Jan. 8.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s club was held tonight 
at the Hotel McCurdy with a good attendance. In the 
absence of the president, Vice President Charles A, 
Wolflin presided. 

Daniel Wertz, chairman of the codperative committee, 
said that nothing had been done in regard to the local 
members joining the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation as the Government operation of railroads make 
conditions now more or less uncertain and lumbermen 
and other shippers are at a loss to know what step to 
take. Mr. Wertz would like to know if the Government 
would abolish the milling in transit rates and establish 
the flat rate and several of the members of the club ex- 
pressed it as their opinion that in time the Government 
would do this. John C. Keller, traffic manager of the 
club, said he had talked to many railroad officials and they 
seem in the dark as to the Government’s plans. There 
was a general round table discussion on car shortage, log 
rates and the general effect of the Government’s action 
in taking over the railroads. 





TO ORGANIZE BRANCH OF SAFETY COUNCIL 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Jan. 5.—With a view of securing 
closer codperation from their employees and the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary cost in the operation of the State 
first aid and workmen’s compensation, laws employers 
of Spokane are arranging to organize a branch of the 
national safety council here. J. P. McGoldrick, of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., is chairman of a special com- 
mittee which will meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning 
to proceed with the matter of organization. The meet- 
ing will be held in the assembly room of the Employers’ 
Association of the Inland Empire, of which J. C. H. 
Reynolds is secretary. 

The object of the league is to promote accident pre- 
vention in the mills, eamps and industrial plants of this 
territory. Clarence Parker, of Everett, a former mem- 
ber of the State industrial insurance commission, who 
is now doing efficiency work in the Everett district, where 
a safety council is operating, has been in the city since 
Tuesday addressing meetings of lumbermen and others 
in the interest of the work. He addressed the workmen 
of the McGoldrick mill today and will meet tomorrow 
with the organization committee. 





BUILDING and loan associations, taking the country as 


a whole, made a healthy growth during 1917. These co- 


operative organizations for the purpose of making home- 
owning easy have accomplished a vast amount of good and 


are becoming more.and more a vital part of the economic — 
and industrial.fabric of the country. The most recent” 


figures available show that there are 7,072 associations 


in the United States. Pennsylvania heads the list with — 
1,989 associations. Total membership is over 3,850,000, — 


and assets are over $1,830,000,000. 


* 
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~ RECENT HAPPENINGS IN ASSOCIATION CIRCLES 





New Officers Assume Duties—Hoo-Hoo Dignitaries to Visit Pacific Coast—Well Known 
Association Worker Makes Change 





ASSUMES DUTIES AS SECRETARY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—V. W. Krafft, who assumed 
his new duties as secretary of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America on Jan. 1, succeeding B. C. Shea- 
han, has issued his first circular to members. Mr. Krafft 

leads for codperation and assures” members that the 
facilities of the office are at their disposal and that he 
wants them to feel free to call on them whenever he can 
be of service. He adds: 

If every member will accord the secretary’s office his hearty 
support we will make every possible effort to work out these 
problems, which are essential to the very existence and devel- 
opment of the industry, as well as every member in particu- 
lar. There is no limit to what can be accomplished thru co- 
operative effort. Of one thing you can be assured—an honest 
effort will be made to handle all matters referred to us to the 
best of our ability. That we may deserve your confidence and 
support will be our honest endeavor. 

Discussing the decrease in the barreled apple crop, Mr. 
Krafft says: ; 

It has recently been reported that there is a decrease of 
30 percent in the quantity of apples barreled compared with 
last year, this being offset by a 28 percent increase in the 
boxed apple output. It is stated that the decrease in the 
barreled crop is largely due to the extreme light crop of west- 
ern New York, which showed a decrease of 4,550,000 barrels, 
as compared with last year. 


It is announced that the activities of the association in 
Washington will be carried on as heretofore, and that ar- 
rangements have been made for an office at room 418 
Metropolitan Bank Building. 





APPOINTS STANDING ASSOCIATION COMMIT- 
TEES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 8.—President P. M. Parker 
appointed standing committees for the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association for the current year 
at the monthly meeting held today at the West Hotel. 
The new committees are as follows: 

Program—A. H. Barnard, R. F. Duncan, G. W. Critten. 

Railroads—A. F. Wrbsky, C. L. Kellogg, D. F. O’Leary. 

Forestry—H. Booraem, A. B. Leasure, D. F. Clark. 

Publicity—A. S. Bliss, F. H. Peschau, E. H. Broughton. 

Statistical committee—T. T. Jones, chairman. 


Beyond a discussion of market conditions, no other 
business was transacted at the meeting. 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS RE-ELECTED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 8.—James E. Stark, R. L. Jurden 
and Frank B. Robertson were chosen to succeed themselves 
by unanimous vote as president, first vice president and 
second vice president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, respectively, at the annual election of this 
organization held in its offices in the Bank of Commerce 
Building today. At the same time the following directors 
were chosen to serve three years: 

R. J. Hackney, Brown & Hackney (Inc.), Memphis ; George 
Land, traffic manager Lamb-Fish Lumber. Co., Charleston, 
Miss. ; Elliott Lang, R. J. Darnell (Inc.), Memphis and Bates- 
ville, Miss.; William Pritchard, Pritchard & Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis ; S. H. Swenson, Archer Lumber Co., Helena, 
Ark.; Walker L. Wellford, Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Mem- 
phis, and W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis. 

The treasurer will be chosen at the first meeting of the 
governing board and no one has been announced for that 
position. J. H. Townshend will also be chosen to succeed 
himself as secretary-manager when the governing board 
meets, 

Mr. Townshend announced today that Edward A. Haid, 
of St. Louis, one of the attorneys of the association, 
would address the annual Jan. 15 on ‘‘War Tax on 
Freight Charges.’’? The rest of the program was pub- 
lished in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SAN FRANCISCO HOO-HOO DISCUSS FUTURE 
ACTIVITIES 


San Francisco, Jan. 7.—R. T. Buzard, the new vice- 
gerent snark of the central district of California, set the 
‘‘eatnip ball’? rolling, on Jan. 5, when he pulled off a 
get-together Hoo-Hoo luncheon at Hotel Oakland, Oak- 
land, Cal. All the members were invited to bring with 
them as guests lumbermen who would be eligible as future 
members of the order. One of the objects of the lunch- 
eon was to lay plans for properly entertaining Snark of 
the Universe W. A. Priddie and Secretary E. D. Tennant 
during their forthcoming visit to California. 

These dignitaries are expected to arrive on the Coast 
before the end of January. Snark Buzard announced 
that he was planning a concatenation and, possibly, a 
dinner-dance in honor of the visitors. Supreme Junior 
Hoo-Hoo R. W. Neighbor, of San Francisco, whose juris- 
diction includes California, Nevada, Arizona and Utah, 
has been working on the arrangements for a series of 
concatenations coincident with the visit of the Snark of 
the Universe and the Secretary-Treasurer. The tentative 
program includes concatenations at Salt Lake City, Los 
Angeles, Stockton and San Francisco. The Stockton 
concatenation will be timed to follow a joint meeting of 
the Central California, Sacramento Valley and San Joa- 
quin Valley lumbermen’s clubs. A large delegation from 
San Francisco and Oakland may be depended upon to 
attend both affairs at Stockton. 

The luncheon was satisfying in every way. It brought 
out the best thought of those who spoke on the proposi- 
tions discussed and proved that San Francisco hotels and 
eafes have nothing on Hotel Oakland when it comes to 
catering. There was a representative gathering .of Hoo- 
Hoo from San Francisco, Oakland.and nearby. territory. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested over the program laid 
out for the first few months of 1918; Snark Buzard was 
assured of the full support of the working membership 
in his jurisdiction and there is-no doubt that his adminis- 
‘tration will maintain the high standard that. was kept 


up during the last year under Snark Guy A. Buell. Vari- 
ous committees were appointed to inaugurate and bring 
to a successful conclusion the various functions that are 
being planned to show honor to the national heads of 
the order. 





ASSOCATION PRESIDENT MAKES CHANGE 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—George W. Angell has come 
to St. Louis as manager of the yards and mill of the 
Hill-Behan Lumber Co. He has been associated with 
C. D. Streeter, of Keokuk, Iowa, in responsible capacities 
for the last fifteen years, the last ten of them as manager 
for the Hamilton Mill & Lumber Co., a Streeter interest 
at Hamilton, across the river from Keokuk. For several 
years Mr. Angell has been doing the buying for the nine 
Streeter yards. He is known as an effective and energetic 
association worker. He has been president of the Western 





GEORGE W. ANGELL, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Efficient Association Worker Who Makes Business Change 


Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club for some years as 
well as a director of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. His entrance into the St. Louis 
lumber field is regarded as a valuable acquisition to the 
industry here. Mr. Angell assumed his new duties 
Jan. 1. 

The mill of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co. and about half 
of the stock were destroyed by fire several months ago. 
Rebuilding and restocking have been going on rapidly 
and the company expects soon to be better able than ever 
to handle successfully its steadily expanding business. 
It will conduct a wholesale yard and will increase its mill 
capacity. The general offices of the company are in the 
Wright Building. 





HOO-HOO OFFICIALS TO TAKE EXTENSIVE 
WESTERN TRIP 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7—Hoo-Hoo everywhere will be 
interested in the announcement that a western trip, prob- 
ably the most extensive ever undertaken by officials of 
that order, will be made by W. A. Priddie, of Beau- 
mont, Tex., Snark of the Universe, and E. D. Tennant, 
Secretary-Treasurer, to create renewed interest in the 
order, and so that the two supreme officers may meet the 
members in the West. A series of concatenations will be 
held, which are expected to result in the initiation of 
many candidates. 

Messrs. Priddie and Tennant will meet in Sacramento, 
Cal., where the first meeting will be held next Monday. 
They will proceed to Los Angeles for a concatenation 
the next day, when they will be joined by R. W. Neigh- 
bor, of San Francisco, Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, who 
will accompany them for the rest of the trip thru Cali- 
fornia. 

The Hoo-Hoo officials will hold a concatenation in Stock- 
ton, Jan. 19 and in San Francisco, Jan. 21. Arrange- 
ments now are being made for meetings in northern Cali- 
fornia on Jan, 22, 23 and 24. The next meeting will be 
in Portland, Ore., Jan. 28 and 29, and in Seattle, Wash., 
Jan. 31. : 

The supreme officers will attend the meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Great Falls, 
Mont., Feb. 7 to 9, and it is likely that Mr. Tennant 
will return by way of Salt Lake City, Utah, where a 
meeting will be held. 

Invitations were received by the Snark and Secretary- 
Treasurer to attend the concatenation to be held at Den- 
ver, Colo., Jan. 22, when the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be in session. This concatena- 
tion will be in charge of W. R. Abbott, Supreme Custoca- 
tian and Secretary Robert D.- Mandell, of the associa- 
tion, who is Vicegerent Snark. 

Mr. Tennant returned Saturday from Asheville, N. C., 
where he had gone to attend the concatenation incident 
to the annual meeting of the Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association. His train was delayed many hours 
on account of a wreck and he arrived after the meeting 
had adjourned. 

Charles R. White has just been appointed Vicegerent 
Snark for the’ southern California district. His home is 
‘at ‘Los Angeles: - 


THE Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Dejart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for basswood, cedar, 
cypress, maple, oak, pine and poplar lumber on Schedule 
1643, to be delivered at the Philadelphia navy’ yard. 











How will the 


Tax Laws 


Affect Your Business Policy? 


Are you prepared and ready to make your busi- 
ness intensely productive ? 


Is your office efficient ? 


Is waste, time and energy in some departments 
neutralizing the hard work and efficiency in others? 


Bs! sur COSTS? 


You must look these things squarely in the face. 

The big developments right now and after the 
war will mean much to you only if you are prepared. 

Our long experience in wood working concerns— 
our success in cost work—has prepared our organi- 
zation to be of material help to you. 

Practical methods and economies must be intro- 
duced if maximum results are to obtain. 

Then too, our specially equipped auditing depart- 
ment is trained to handle your type of concern 
efficiently and at reasonable expense. 


Our Special Tax Department 


is ready to help you in pro 


rly re- 
porting capital investment an 


r4 
income. 
No obligation will rest with you in discussing 


these matters with us. Just write and we will give 
your inquiry confidential and prompt attention. 


Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accmndtanis 


928-937 Chicago Stock Exchange Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
Ww. W. THOMPSON, C. P. A. L. G. GROEBE, C. P. A. 
Accounting MetHoos—Business Counser 
GEO. P. JOHNSON d. FRANK GRIMES 


In Business 24 Years. 








Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER © 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Let Us 
Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


“30 years 
experience 
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ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS. C.HALISTED _D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200. Insurance: Exchange: 




















Has a hundred-poems that have 
IN FOREST LAND Sici-tonareet 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 43{ So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| Fire Insurance 


| Service 


Through the Department 
of 


ST 





Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


: 
Hl The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
E Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. : 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. : 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens_ § 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. I: 
of Philadelphia, Pa. : 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual [ 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. : 





Write for Details. 
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MipnicHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The ane Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 






















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


-926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'nterestizs exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 









THE MILL WHISTLES 
Just slipping out of sleep and back to day, 
You hear the clarion whistle of the mill, 
That woke you, echoing o’er the hills away, : 
Thrown back a moment by some answering hill— 
A diapason thunderous or shrill 
Breaking the silent night, as dawn the gray. 


The night is gone, the hour of labor here, 
And you must rise and don the overalls, 

The garb of honor simple and severe; 
The gang, the trimmer or the carriage calls, 
The stirring horses in their stable stalls, 

The sorting table of the cull and clear. 


So the long round begins, the daily round 
Of stooping shoulders and of lifting hands; 
So the long round begins: the singing sound 
Of whirling pulleys and voracious bands, 
The creaking leather and the shrieking strands 
Of cables cutting air or scarring ground. 


But far away another voice replies, 
Another whistle farther up the vale, 
And, long before its answering echo dies, 
Another answers with its weird wail; 
And other men their daily tasks assail, 
And other men to other toil arise. 


Now by that answer you are made content; 

You sense the larger thought, the larger plan— 
The brotherhood of labor, in it blent 

The long, eternal brotherhood of man. 

In common toil humanity began, 
To common slumber after labor went. 


The brotherhood of labor! We are one: 
The millhands of this vale, the men of toil 
Who rise each morning with the morning sun 
In every land, te wrestle with the soil, 
The cloth to fashion, or the wood despoil, 
To do the labor that is never done. 


In this find peace, in this find joy, reward 
That labor brings. It is the masonry 
That links you with the men of tool or sword 

In every land and over every sea. 
The brotherhood of man has come to be, 
The brotherhood of labor in the Lord. 


Would there were words to say this thing aright, 
Would there were minds to understand the dream— 
A brotherhood arisen from the night 
Whose saws and swords, whose hammers, axes, gleam, 
Whose peavies clatter in the busy stream, 
And lift the world a little nearer light. 


For work, nor pray’r, shall raise us up again, 
d songs, not sermons, reach into the soul; 
The whistles of the mills that shake the fen, 
The signals that across the prairie roll, 
These make us all a part of all the whole, 
The brotherhood of labor, and of men. 


Better have your bills discounted than your 
promises. 


ADVERSITY 


Cold weather makes the icy road, 
And it is so with trouble; 
For often you can move the load 
When something humps you double. 
A little of adversity 
Will often harden muscle; 
A schooner faster sails the sea 
If it has waves to tussle. 


I am not one of those declaring 
That poverty is such a boon; 
And yet a little harder faring 
May bring you to your harbor soon. 
A life of ease may make you dally, 
An upgrade make you pull the load; 
The rapids bear you down the valley, 
Cold weather makes the icy road! 





The easiest way to get money is to make people 
believe you already have it. : 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

CENTERVILLE, Iowa, Dec. 28.—There isn’t any reason 
why a lumber yard shouldn’t look as well as any other 
business place in town. I believe if I ran even a junk 
business, I would keep the place picked up. But lumber 
is not junk, and the better it looks the more it looks 
worth. You mustn’t be surprised if the farmer kicks 
on paying $30 a thousand for lumber ‘that you’ walk 
around on. 

The Fisher Lumber Co. in this fair city is proof that 
the other policy pays. J. W. Fisher, who operates it, is 
one of those retailers who believe in treating lumber with 
respect, As you trolley in from the Rock Island or Bur- 
lington depot, the first important place of commerce that 
attracts your eye is the plant of this retail concern. And 
it does attract the eye, for it is attractive. 

Across the front of it is a large, well-lettered sign. 
Some retailers don’t even have their name where it 
remains to be seen. Probably it is modesty. But the 
Scotch have a good motto that I remember seeing em- 
blazoned in a store in Edinburgh: ‘‘Dinna let your 
modesty wrang you.’’ It does wrong you when you. let 
it keep you from advertising whom you are and what 
you have to sell. ; 

And the sign must be backed up by service. Mr. 
Fisher’s lumber is well shedded; indeed practically all of 


his stock is under cover. It is easy for everybody to get 
at but Jack Frost and Jupiter Pluvius. 
It is hardly necessary to state that Mr. Fisher is a 
member of the Centerville Association of Commerce, — 
You knew that as soon as you heard that he is a progres- 
sive retail lumberman. In fact he is one of the board 
of directors of that organization and works for his 


town as well as talks. There is a lot of community boost- — 


ing that never shovels off the front walk. Not so Mr, 
Fisher. 





A new use for scrub pine: washboards. 





THE GUM MEN AND OAK MEN 

The gum men, and oak men, the men who make the 
boards 

And other things of oak and gum the forest land af- 
fords 

Are going to meet in Memphis town the middle of the 
week 

To ask or answer, arguefy, report, discuss or speak. 

We’re going down to Memphis town and help them do 
the trick, 

Unless we happen to be ill or indisposed or sick. 

There isn’t anything on earth we like about as well 

As hearing folks their troubles talk, relate or state 
or tell. 

The gum men, and oak men, they aren’t any worse 

Than any other sort of men we celebrate in verse. 

But when it comes to difficulties, handic&ps, I guess, 

Of ills or woes or worries, too, they haven’t any less. 





It isn’t any harder to run two businesses at once 
than it is to ride two horses. 


RANDOM 

Germany may not be licked, but neither is she doing 
much licking. 

We had so much climate in Chicago this week we 
had to climb it. 

The Allies having stated their aims, our gunners will 
now resume them. 

Heavy oratorical artillery was heard this week in 
the direction of Lincoln. 

Taking over the railroads has knocked the ‘‘L’’ out 
of talking over the railroads. 

The mill whistle may inspire poetic thoughts, but it 
seldom causes religious ones. 

We may not approve the kaiser, but you must admit 
that he gets a lot of publicity. 

Germans have been getting bullets from America. 
Well, they are going to get some more. 

There are 20,255,555 homes in the United States, and 
we can think of a book that ought to be in every one 
of them. 

It will be all right for the Russians to fight to the 
last ditch, if they don’t go back to the last ditch to 
start fighting. 

We see. that George W. Angell has moved from 





Keokuk to St. Louis. We trust that he is on the right 


track for an angel. 


The law allows an employee two hours in which to 
east his vote, and it ought to allow him the same to — 


shovel his snow. 


It looks like it wouldu’t be very many years before — 


there won’t be any more Russian vodka in Russia or 
tushin’ beer in America. 

The American people may not all strike for their 
altars, but this kind of weather certainly does make 
them strike for their fires.. . 

The finest convention we ever attended occurred in 
Chicago this week. The convention was Lew Hedrick, 
whom we chummed with for twenty years, twenty 
years ago. : 

The German imperial government is having in Russia 
the usual success of a man who does business with a 
man he ought not to have done business with in the 
first place. 


When posterity asks some fellows ‘‘ What did you?’’ 
they will answer, ‘‘I. made more money than I ever 
made before in my life!’’ And, gosh, they will be 
proud of themselves when they say it. 

Look in your pocket, and, if you haven’t $48.05, 
somebody is holding out on you. That is the per capita 
circulation at present, according to statistics. Person- 
ally we find we are $47.89 short this morning. 

Shipments of anthracite coal during the first eleven 
months of 1917 were 10,000,000 tons more than during 
the same period of 1916. But what we would like to 
know is not what the shipments were but the arrivals. 

There are 10,697,895 families in the United States 
who rent their homes. If each of these families would 
put all the rent receipts that they ever received end 
to end they would reach to the local lumber yard. And, 
if they are wise, that is what their rent receipts will 
lead to eventually. 

The Community Builder, a very able page which you 
will find a few pages to the left of here, urges the 
externiination of insects. We wish to suggest that among 
the first to be exterminated should be the man who puts 


his feet on a ec ae girl who chews gum, and the office 
ack, 


boy' who talks b 





Sufficient Unto the Day is the Pleasure Thereof . 


“Dew upon the grasses, roses by the road, till you never & 
” pblith Douglas Maced = 


notice if you have a load, ely sings 
the ye poet. How about the morning after ?—Seatt 
Post Intelligencer. 
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“WHAT IT COSTS RETAILERS TO DELIVER BY TRUCK 





Figures Show Saving When Compared With Record of Horse Haulage—A Simple Form 
for the Dealer to Keep Track of Expenses 





HOW ONE COMPANY REDUCES DELIVERY COSTS 


In reply to your letter, beg to advise that the motor truck 
cost would average not to exceed 20 cents per ton per mile. 
In 1916 we were able to contract with teams on a basis of 25 
cents per ton per mile; however, this year, owing to the ex- 
tremeiy high cost of grain and hay, the prevailing price for 
this work among team contractors is 35 cents per ton, where- 
as the figures given above are the maximum price this year. 

[Tie above communication was received from the H. J. 
Klemme Lumber Co., of Belmond, Iowa, in response to a 
request for the relative cost of horse and motor delivery and 
strikingly illustrates the saving that motor delivery today 
shows over horse haulage. The H. J. Klemme Lumber Co. 
operates two motor trucks. The first of these trucks, a 2-ton 
Federal, has been operated almost a year and a half, while 
the other one has been in service for several months. Most 
of the company’s work is specified hauling for one or two 
weeks on a good sized job, and on these jobs accurate account 
is kept of costs upon a special form, which is reproduced 
herewith. 


Weekly Report of Auto Truck 
Pelver ss ceees Week Ending....... Truck Number....... 
Number 
Trips, Mileage Material Tonnage Number 
Hrs. - 7 mcsarcrep ban Delivered pene 


Monday ....... 
Tuesday ... ° 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
BRODY “aches arvip.0 
Saturday ...... 


Total’ sc ivetteutlc acehs 
Gasoline Oil é Grease Drivers’ 

Gal. Cost Amt. Cost Wages 

MOMORy saeco: ancy Soo eae catalyses b's eee 
MMOCBORY. . 5.0 «0.0.0 .0.6,0:0: ¥.0°8 
Wednesday 
Thursday AES a ares 
MOOD 2 cSe scr b > 5 lca se 
MatNTOAY ©5545 sw uikie Kee = 


Motel so caal eka oe ecko 6 
Depreciation account, 
.¢ per mile.. 
Interest account, 
.¢ per mile.. " bs eee 
Tires, «+..¢ per mile.$ hie ceva 
Actual listed ex- 
PENSE oo 0:02 cc-0's 0’ Mo s'eicas 


Motel sos te ciee ts Bn. 5 cis0 








ecccce cosets eoveve enecse 


Repairs 





Total Tonnage 


Total one way milea age a ee 
Cost per ton per mi 


eoeeee 


The sheets are prepared so that they may be kept in a 
loose-leaf book and, as may be seen, are not very compli- 
eated. If carefully kept and attended to they will give 
accurate figures on the cost of motor haulage. 

The average distance at which deliveries are made by the 


COAL GAS AS A GASOLINE SUBSITUTE 


When an account came to this country regarding the use 
of coal gas in running automobiles and trucks in England 
because of the shortage and high price of gasoline, it was 
at first regarded as a joke, and later as merely a temporary 
expedient. Later developments, however, have made it very 
clear that this is not the case, and in that country, and 
probably thruout Europe, coal gas is firmly established as a 
fuel for motor vehicle operations. Recently an exhibition 
was held in London at which were shown all classes of ve- 
hicles run by coal gas, and at this exposition many prominent 
men delivered lectures or read papers upon the use of coal 
gas. The remarks of the newly appointed petrol economy 
officer of the petroleum executive at this meeting were of 
particular interest. He made it clear that the use of coal gas 
in motors was not a mere war time expedient, but a marked 
development “of lasting, economic importance.” The British 
Government at present will not permit gas “> be compressed 
in steel cylinders, probably because of the need of steel for 
other purposes, As a result there has been considerable diffi- 
culty in getting containers that are small. The first prac- 
tice was to fill gas-proof bags with the coal gas and to carry 
them upon the top of the vehicle. Such containers were 
naturally bulky and, offering so much surface to the wind, 
retarded the speed of the vehicle. Various types of con- 
tainers in which the gas may be compressed are being tried 
out, but one that seems to give especial promise is that 
put out by a tire manufacturer. The materials employed 
in its construction are the same as those used in making 
tires. These containers are about 4 feet 6 inches long by 
1 foot 3 inches in diameter, weigh about fifty pounds, and 
will hold the equivalent of two gallons of gasoline. They 
are so made that they may be carried on the running board 
of the car. 

The price of coal gas varies, but it is much cheaper to 
operate a car on coal gas than it was on gasoline. The city 
of Manchester was the first one to recognize the possibility 
of coal gas fuel and to make special arrangements for sup- 
plying the gas to motor users. In this city, gas is supplied 
to the motor trade at 81 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, a price 
that is equivalent to gasoline at about 20 cents per gallon. 
The price of coal gas in Nottingham is even less, the cost 
being 60 cents per i,000 cubic feet, so that 250 cubic feet 
of coal gas, the equivalent of one gallon of gasoline, costs 
only 15 cents. When these figures are compared with the 
present price of gasoline in the United Kingdom (84 cents a 
gallon) it may readily be seen what a great saving is made 
by the use of coal gas. Coal gas may be used in motors 
built for burning gasoline with very little if any changes 
other than the necessary change in the method of feeding. 





HOW DO THESE DELIVERY COSTS SEEM? 


We are writing to give you some information about our 
truck. We have a 1}4-ton truck, with a 12-foot body, and 
can haul 20-foot lumber very well. We generally haul, when 
we have a full load, about 2 to 2% tons. Our sales for the 
last seven months amount to $45,750 and we have hauled 
this lumber in and out of the yard with the one truck and 








TRUCK OPERATED BY THE H. J. KLEMME LUMBER CO., BELMOND, IOWA 


trucks of the H. J. Klemme Lumber Co. is somewhere between 
seven and ten miles, altho, upon occasion, longer trips are 
made. The roads, while equal to any in that section of the 
State, are not the best in the world, as they are built only of 
dirt and sand. However, the trucks experience no difficulty 
in hauling from 2 to 2% tons, which is the average size of the 
load. In the accompanying picture, which illustrates one of 
the trucks operated by the company, the load shown consists 
of 4,000 feet of Idaho white pine, a pretty husky load. The 
company finds that its trade appreciates first class lumber 
and not only endeavors to deliver the stuff promptly but to 
handle the best possible stock it can obtain. The illustra- 
tion of the truck gives an excellent explanation of the method 
by which the driver’s seat has been enclosed to make it com- 
fortable during stormy weather and during the cold winter 
weather. As can very easily be seen, this cab is not hard 
to build, and it unquestionably pays many hundred percent 
on the investment in the increased efficiency of the driver. 

The company finds that its first 2-ton Federal truck runs 
from six to seven miles on a gallon of gasoline, and uses 3 
quarts of lubricating oil for every 150 miles run. In the 
first year in which this truck was operated only fourteen 
hours’ time was lost, and during this time the truck ran 
6,000 miles. ‘The tire equipment for the front consists of 
36x44 tires, while for the rear wheels, 36x4%4 dual tread 
tires are employed. After a year’s service on the first truck, 
the front tires were in good condition, but the rear ones 
showed some wear.—EDITOR.] 





DUPLEX FACTORY BUILDINGS ARE COMPLETED 


The new factory buildings of the Duplex Truck Co., of 
Lansing, Mich., have been completed and production of 4- 
whee! drive Duplex trucks has been increased to ten a day. 

The new buildings give the Duplex company over 100,000 
additional square feet of floor space, as one building is 72x 
400 fcet and the other 72x300 feet. Both are two stories in 
height. President H. M. Lee of the company says that ap- 
proximately 3,100 trucks, valued at $12,400,000, will. be 
built by the Duplex Truck Co. during 1918. The demand for 
Duple= trucks is steadily growing as operators become better 
acquainted with this make of truck. 








one horse. The expense for 
the truck has been: 

Gasoline, 705 gallons. ...$ a 
EERE eae 60 
i Ba SE eer ere 464 
Depreciation for seven 


months at 20 percent. 175 


DORR sek sb eae $30 $ 857 

Distance driven, miles. ..3,700 

The expense for the horse 
He wagon has been: 











Total 
We have used the truck for 
all long hauls and aim to use 
the horse for short hauls only 
and for unloading from the 
cars; and when only one rig 
was required we always used 
the truck. We think we have hauled three times as much 
lumber by truck as by horse, and have hauled lumber as 
much as ten miles distant and believe we have gotten extra 
business by being able to make good deliveries. 


We have used the truck seventeen months, and have driven 
it 8,900 miles. We believe the truck is economical and will 
probably get a lighter one for small deliveries. 

[The above communication points out very emphatically 
the advantages of motor over horse delivery. The firm, 
which is the Greely Lumber Co., of Muncie, Ind., is in the 
same situation as many retail lumber companies thruout the 
United States and of about the same size as many that are 
contemplating the installation of motor truck equipment. 


The company states that, so far as can be ascertained, 
the truck hauls three times as much lumber as a horse. 
The cost of operating the motor, however, was not by any 
means three times the cost of operating the single horse- 
drawn wagon. The total cost of the horse equipment for 
seven-months was $530. If it had cost a corresponding 
amount, measured by the quantity of lumber delivered, the 
operation of the motor truck would have cost $1,590 for the 
seven months. The actual cost records, however, show that 
the total cost was only $857, or a saving of $733 provided 
all the delivering had to be made by horse drawn equipment. 
Entering into the saving, however, ‘should be the increased 
business which the company was able to obtain by the use 
of a motor truck. No exact record of this was kept, nor can 
any exact figures be given. It is true, tho, that the net 
-profit of the company is always added to by increased busi- 
ness, and consequently the net revenue was increased the 
$733 plus the. profit made on increased business made possi- 
ble by the use of the’truck. At present many retail firms 
have to watch out especially carefully for unnecessary ex- 
penses and prune existing operating costs whenever possible. 
The motor truck, as is shown by this case, frequently pre- 
sents a splendid opportunity for reducing the cost of operat- 
ing a retail lumber business.—Ep1ToR.] 





“On Ave. 1 there were 16,789 worm drive Packard trucks in 
service, many of them hauling lumber and logs in all sections 
of the United States. 


























Try Our Service 


and learn what our Chicago warehouse with a 
million feet of 


Acorn Brand 
“‘America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


in it and 25 railroads at its doors means to you 
when your customers want a guaranteed brand 
of Flooring quick. 

Warehouse orders shipped same day received, and 
our package car service means prompt delivery. AU 

” oak flooring carefully wrapped in heavy paper, 
FREE OF CHARGE, preventing damage in transi® 
and at the job. 


Quality and milling guaranteed on the basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill- 
ing. Hundreds of satisfied agents and dealers are 
now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of our hardwood floor- 


ing. 
**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


1834-44 SOUTH +==&CHICAGO, iLL. 


WESTERN AVE., 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., pan cea pagied 

que fon dapaich nou ccahened, We tendo ai doce et 


of regan ine 
Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 





| TIMBER ESTIMATOR ESTIM 








( saspER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY a 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


119 plone iia 03” NEW ORLEANS 


If Woodsmanship Counts 


hire us to do your timber estimating 
and “surveying. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, 














Maine. 





Estab. § ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1963 
352 Monadnock Bldg., Sen Francisco, California. 


Logging Engineers <o"seri«! Srametee 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 
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By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
# YELLOW PINE sco ihr = | 


souTHerN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


do & de 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 





Yellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 


\e Koanarock, Va. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
— 





North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can giye prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 


U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 


ber, American W Preservers’ 
Association, 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 


$3.00 ( 12/6) net, postpaid. 
[' all of the extensive literae 


ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is’the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best .of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the” nucleus of this book, 


American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 8.—There is plenty of demand for hardwood lumber 
and there is almost no limit to the amount that may be sold. 
There is, however, a very appreciable and very tangible limit 
to the quantity that may be moved to destination, and the 
transportation situation is still the dominant factor in the 
volume of business being put thru from day to day. A slight 
increase in closed cars for handling lumber shipments is 
officially reported, but there are more embargoes now than 
recently and these are checking the movement of lumber to 
destination, especially to points in Central Freight Associ- 
ation and Eastern Trunk Line territories. Meantime, hard- 
wood manufacture is being held considerably in check by 
lack of cars for handling logs to the mills. Stocks are gen- 
erally below normal and the manufacturing outlook is far 
from encouraging. Thus, with a good demand from both 
private industry and from the Government, with stocks low 
and with manufacturing conditions unpromising, lumber in- 
terests are pursuing what they regard as a perfectly logical 
course—holding their lumber for full quotations. 

There is a notably strong demand for ash and hickory in 
all grades, and oak is coming in for increased attention, espe- 
cially in thick stock. Some firms are advertising for consid- 
erable quantities of all three items in all thicknesses and 
without regard to greenness. There is likewise an excellent 
call for the lower grades of cottonwood and gum, which are 
being used freely in box manufacture. Cypress is a good 
seller in all grades. There is a fair demand reported for 
the higher grades of quartersawn white oak, and high grade 
oak veneers are in good request. Sap gum moves fairly well 
in the higher grades. Red gum continues a little slow and 
there is little doing in elm. Cottonwood finds ready sale in 
the higher grades. Box boards are wanted in cottonwood, 
gum and poplar and few are offering. 

The snow and ice which prevailed in Memphis during the 
last half of December and the first few days of January have 
disappeared under the influence of rains and much higher 
temperatures. As a result the ice in the Mississippi, which 
has blocked all water transportation for several weeks, has 
been eliminated and boats and barges are now being operated 
on this stream again. This resumption of water transpor- 
tation is expected to prove of material benefit to mills using 
water facilities for handling their logs. In this connection 
it may be noted, however, that there is an unusually low 
stage in the Mississippi, which is something of a handicap to 
mills dependent on water transportation. The same applies 
to most of the streams which empty into the Mississippi from 
Memphis south, and full results can not be obtained until 
there is a substantial rise in these streams. 

At the annual meeting of the John M. Woods Lumber Co. 
held here today the old officers were reélected as follows: 
President, John M. Woods; vice president, W. B. Chamberlin ; 
treasurer, E. D. Walker; secretary, M. E. Philbrick; local 
manager, R. A. Goodspeed. Mr. Woods and other officials 
arrived in Memphis Monday evening and Mr. Woods will re- 
main here until the annuals of the various lumber association, 
scheduled from Jan. 15 to Jan. 18, inclusive, have been held. 
Mr. Woods represents the vanguard of visiting lumbermen 
who will shortly be arriving in Memphis in increasing num- 
bers for attendance upon these meetings during the period in 
question. 

The big band mill of the Anderson-Tully Lumber Co. at 
Vicksburg, Miss., is closed down and has been out of com- 
mission for some time because of the low water in the Mis- 
sissippi and tributary streams. The company does not ex- 
pect being able to resume under thirty days or more, as it 
can not run the plant until logs can be brought in by water. 

J. H. Bonner & Sons, of Memphis, have purchased the band 
mill of the T. J. Spragins Lumber Co. at Bude, Miss., on the 
Mississippi Central between Natchez and Brookhaven, and 
will operate it under the latter name. The plant was bought 
direct from the C. C. Shafer Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., 
and has been operated by the latter for the last two years. 
It was built about four years ago and has a daily capacity of 
35,000 feet. 

J. W. Wheeler & Co., Memphis and Madison, Ark., have 
about completed repairs and improvements at the hardwood 
plant at the latter point and this will be placed in operation 
in the immediate future. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 8.—Cold weather, suspension of navigation on the 
Ohio River, heavy snows, car shortage and other things have 
handicapped hardwood manufacturers during the last week. 
Many of the mills in this section have remained closed 
down and in instances the shut-down was caused by the 
inability of the manufacturers to get sufficient flat cars to 
bring in logs. Some manufacturers report that they have 
plenty of logs bought but that they can not bring them in. 
The Columbia Street mill of Maley & Wertz in this city is 
still being operated on time, but it is feared that later on 
the mill may be forced to close down if the log shortage 
situation does not clear up. Manufacturers report that they 
are getting a good many orders and that inquiries are fairly 
good, but the shipment of the orders promptly after they 
have been received is the great problem at this time. 

The Ohio River is still filled with heavy ice and in many 
places the stream remains frozen over and it may be sev- 
eral weeks before the steamboats and towboats are able to 
operate. Navigation has now been suspended more than 
five weeks and in that time the loss to boat owners and 
shippers along the Ohio River and its tributaries has 
amounted to millions of dollars. There are many large 
gorges between Louisville, Ky., and the mouth of the river. 
Two vessels have been wrecked by the ice, and other boats 
have been more or less damaged. Stave mills along Green 
River and its tributaries in western Kentucky are unable 
to send their staves here by vessel, and it is expected that 
many of these mills will be forced to close down within a 
short time. 

The demand for quartered white oak and plain white oak 
remains good and the prices are tending to advance some. 
The river mills in Evansville remain closed and it is not 
known when they will be able to resume operations. Wood 
consuming plants are generally being operated on full time. 
Furniture manufacturers say they expect the volume of 
trade for this year to be under that of last year. Plow 
manufacturers report that they are unusually busy just 
now. 

B. F. Von Behren, president of the Von Behren Manufac- 
turing Co., maker of spokes and hubs, reports that the de- 
mand for the company’s products has been active for some 
time. The company has received some nice orders fronf the 
United States Government. The factory is being operated 
full time. 

Building operations in Evansville have been practically 
at a standstill during the last week or ten days and no 
permits of consequencé have been issuéd. 

The C. P. White Manufacturing Co., at Boonville, Ind., 


has been asked to make wooden parts of guns for the United 
States and will accept the order, it is announced. These 
parts will be made from walnut lumber and the company 
reports that it has plenty of this lumber on hand. 

Despite the much talked of warlike conditions and the 
supposedly high cost of lumber, the J. C. Greer Lumber 
Co., of this city, reports that 1917 was the largest and best 
year in its history. The company operates five stave mills 
at Louise, Marion, Sylva and Tennessee Ridge, Tenn., cut- 
ting staves for hogsheads for the tobacco trade in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The output of the five mills last year was 
the largest on record. The company also operates four hard- 
wood mills in Mississippi, cutting gum principally, with some 
oak and cypress. The output of the hardwood mills is about 
100,000 feet per day. 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co. and identified with several more wood consum- 
ing plants in this city, was inaugurated as mayor for the 
second term Monday, Jan. 7, in the presence of a large gath- 
ering. Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, and Fred W. Reitz, of the Clem Reitz & Sons’ 
Co., were sworn is as city councilmen. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 7.—The beginning of the new year has brought about 
slightly increased activity in lumber circles, altho the de- 
mand, except for the filling of war orders, continues to be 
light. Traffic conditions are improved, and with an improve- 
ment in weather conditions the trade expects soon to feel 
the full weight of any business that this season of the year 
will bring. 

Building operations in Indianapolis during December were 
the lightest that have been experienced since 1905, when the 
department of buildings was established. The total value 
of the operations for the month was only $85,943, compared 
with $527,664 for the corresponding month of the previous 
year. The building department and contractors report that 
very little estimating is under way, and that building opera- 
tions will not figure extensively on the volume of lumber 
sales until early in the spring. _The total value of opera- 
tions for last year was $7,103,102, compared with $8,934,- 
694 for 1916, a loss in favor of 1916 of $1,831,592. There 
was a total of 5,085 permits issued during 1917, compared 
with a total of 6,768 during the preceding year. 

The lumber trade feels that Governmental control over 
the railroads will help business eventually, and will encour- 
age many consuming plants to broaden their activities which 
heretofore have been curbed as a result of a lack of cars. 
Less difficulty is expected to be experienced in obtaining ship- 
ments promptly. Prices are well maintained. Demand for 
yellow pine at present is about confined to heavy stocks for 
manufacturing purposes. 

I. R. Garretson, formerly lumber agent for the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad here, has resigned to take a posi- 
tion as traffic manager for the Marsh-Truman Lumber Co., 
of Chicago. Mr. Garretson was well known to the Indiana 
lumber trade. 

The Reel Osterhage Lumber Co., of Vincennes, Ind., held 
a banquet last Thursday evening for its yard managers and 
office employees. Members of the firm delivered short talks. 
The company was established a year ago, and since that time 
four additional yards have been opened at Westphalia, Hd- 
wardsport, Freelandville and Sandborn, Ind. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 8.—Both wholesale and retail yards of St. Louis 
are still busy with their inventories and the work of shaping 
up affairs for 1918. Business has been light and what little 
there was was handled with difficulty because of heavy 
snows and extreme cold. There has been considerable freight 
congestion, but some relief is expected thru Government 
control. 

Vv. M. Lacy, representative for the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., sales agent for the Kirby Lumber Co., has just returned 
from a trip to the mills and to the general offices of the com- 
pany at Houston, Tex. ‘Our mills are well booked with 
orders,” said Mr. Lacy, “but we are taking on some new 
business. With the Government and other business, there 
has been an exceptionally heavy demand for yellow pine, and 
we have been unable to accumulate any stocks. Stocks are 
lighter than they have ever been before.” 

W. G. Funck, vice president and general manager of “Ye 
Planry,’’ who spent the holidays with his father, W. G. 
Funck, president of the Funck Lumber Co., departed yester- 
day for Lincoln, Neb., where he was scheduled to deliver 
an address before the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion on ‘“‘Who’s Delivering the Goods.” He also will address 
the employees of the Chicago Lumber Co. at that point. Mr. 
Funck is also down for an address at the annual meeting of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association at Denver, 
Colo., Jan. 22. 

A. J. Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., and 
S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., were among the St. Louis men who purchased $1,000 
worth—the limit to one purchaser—of war savings stamps. 

Fred A. Gerber, vice president of the Ganahl Lumber Co., 
has been made chairman of subdivision No. 22—lumber di- 
vision—of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis. A. J. 
Jorg, a tie and timber manufacturer and president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, is vice chairman, and 
other members of the subdivision are: L. E. Cornelius, man- 
ager of the Cornelius Lumber Co.; Stephen J. Gavin, presi- 
dent of the Stephen J. Gavin Lumber Co., and E. W. Wiese, 
vice president of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. J. W. 
Jarboe, president of the Columbia Box Co., vice chairman, 
and Edward Alt, president of the Alt Box Manufacturing Co., 
are members of subdivision No. 25—box and specialty manu- 


facturers. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 8.—Wisconsin, like the rest of the Northwest, has 
been buried under a heavy blanket of snow since Sunday, 
Jan. 6, as the result of one of the worst blizzards in years. 
Loggers in northern Wisconsin and the upper peninsula, 
who had been praying for snow for weeks, were rewarded 
on New Year’s day with a heavy fall, which created almost 
ideal’ conditions for logging, but the blizzard several days 
later temporarily demoralized activities in the camps and on 
railroads. However, it is regarded as far better to have @ 
heavy blanket of snow on the ground than none at all, and 
the meager reports which have come thru from the northern 
woods since lines of communication were reéstablished indi- 
cate that the situation is eminently satisfactory, save for 
immediate hardships resulting from the storm. f 

Logs are beginning to arrive at the mills in increasing 
number, making possible a volume of winter sawing that is 
at least equal to normal and in many instances an improver 
ment. Government business has been generally distributed 
among mills which are in a position to continue production 
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during the winter months and maintain delivery schedules, 
and the demand from this source is most pressing. Consider- 
able business also is coming to the mills from industries which 
are working on Government business and need large quanti- 
ties of box and crating stock. The demand from ordinary 


sources continues small, as is the rule during this season 


of the year. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, has de- 
cided to continue in effect duri-g 1918 the bonus plan insti- 
tuted on Jan. 1, 1917, by means of which all employees re- 
ceive a premium of 10 percent on wages and salaries, under 
certain liberal conditions, such as continuous service. The 
bonus is paid at the end of each quarter on the earnings of 
the last quarter. The plan affects about 8,000 employees and 
involves the distribution of approximately $750,000 a year. 

The box and crating factory department of the Wisconsin 
Cabinet & Panel Co., New London, Wis., heretofore a minor 
part of the industry, is being enlarged in equipment and 
working force and henceforth will provide all of the box 
sheoks and crating stock required by the various factories 
which are manufacturing phonograph cabinets for the Thomas 
A, Edison Industries. The New London plant formerly was 
known as the Wisconsin Seating Co., and a little more than 
a year ago it was purchased by the Edison interests. It 
is one of the largest cabinet shops of the Edison group. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 8.—With one exception all of the Antigo sawmills will 
soon be in operation. The big mill of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. has been in practically continuous operation with the ex- 
ception of a period devoted to overhauling and changing 
machinery. The C. W. Fish Lumber Co. mill started up the 
day after Christmas. By the end of this week the Faust 
Lumber Co. expects to have its sawmill in operation. Ship- 
ments of logs have started. The Crocker Chair Co.’s sawmill 
will begin the season’s cut of logs within ten days and the 
factory resumed its operations today. ‘The poplar mill of the 
Kellogg Lumber Co. will probably start up about Jan, 15. 
The Antigo sawmill of the company, which has no hot pond, 
will not be operated until spring. The Henshaw-Worden 
Co.’s mill is expected to start operation about the middle of 
this month. 

The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., of Wausau, has completed 
and have in operation its sawmill which is located in the 
southeastern part of Langlade County. Its planing mill is 
about completed and will be in operation in a very short time. 

The snow storm which blockaded Milwaukee and other 
southern cities was not felt here to a great extent, only a 
small amount of snow falling, which has improved condi- 
tions in the woods wonderfully, making logging much better 
than was experienced a few weeks ago when snow was so 
badly needed. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan. 9.—With the holiday dullness passing the Saginaw 
Valley lumbermen are preparing for the opening of the new 
year’s activities, which promise to be brisk. While a large 
and steady factory trade is assured, it is not yet known 
whether there will be any improvement in building condi- 
tions. However, the lumber and other material interests 
are hopeful that with the industrial boom and the influx of 
new population it will become necessary to build more homes. 


It is also believed that the people will realize that the cost 
of materials is not apt to decline, but rather go higher, if 
anything, and that it will not pay them to wait. Conse- 
quently the lumbermen look forward to a prosperous season, 
and feel sure that they will have all the business they can 
handle, particularly in view of the railroad situation. 

The Bliss & Van Auken Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports 
that maple and other grades of lumber are moving well, that 
there is no surplus of stock on hand, and that there is a good 
outlook with the prices firm. Similar reports come from 
other Bay City and Saginaw lumber concerns, which indi- 
cate a satisfactory situation. 

The Bay City Builders & Traders’ Exchange has opened 
offices in the old city hall building on Saginaw Street. 

Matches, furniture, caskets and scores of other articles 
produced from lumber will be on exhibition in Saginaw 
during Made-in-Saginaw week Jan. 14 to 19. About fifty 
manufacturers and an equal number of merchants have prom- 
ised to codperate in this movement to educate the people 
as to the diversity of industries in the old lumber city. 
Prizes will be offered the school pupils of the city for the 
best essays on the displays, to include an account of the raw 
product, the manufacturing and the final distribution and 
use. Thru this display the Board of Trade intends to pro- 
mote the buy-at-home movement and create a greater interest 
in Saginaw goods. 

Saginaw shippers are being urged to unload cars more 
promptly to aid in relieving the car shortage. An embargo 
committee has been named, consisting of the local railroad 
agents and John T. Ross, traffic manager of the Saginaw 
Board of Trade, and this committee has been instructed to 
place embargoes against those concerns which retain cars 
unnecessarily. 

Another prominent Saginaw lumberman has been selected 
to lead a patriotic campaign in Saginaw. George H. Boyd, 
president of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. and treasurer and 
general manager of the Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., is chair- 
man of the war savings stamp campaign committee, and has 
appointed a large committee of business men to assist, in- 
cluding many other lumbermen of the city. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Jan. 8.—The offices of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’, Asso- 
ciation are being moved from the Penobscott Building to the 
new Vinton Building, where an entire floor will be given 
over to offices and the lumber exhibit of the association. 

Hundreds of houses must be built here soon to house the 
big army of workers to come here for work on war contracts, 
according to Harry J. Darling, community expert. Any in- 
fluence which cripples this needed building endangers the 
city’s completion of the $500,000,000 in war contracts let 
here, he says. Lumbermen agree with him and are ready to 
supply the material whenever needed. G. F. W. Reid, Brad- 
street’s financial expert, who has just completed a study 
of the city, predicts an acute housing problem here soon, but 
believes it will be met and solved. 

William P. Ternes, president of the Ternes Coal & Lumber 
Co., is a candidate for the board of directors of the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange. 

Christian H. Hecker, secretary and treasurer of the Detroit 
Lumber Co., has been promoted from captain to major at 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek. Major Hecker received his com- 
mission at Fort Sheridan training camp last summer. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 5.—Transcontinental railroads have had more to 
contend with recently, and particularly the last week, in the 
way of floods and washouts, than for years past. The North- 
ern Pacific, Great Northern and Milwaukee railroads have 
all had bridges and tracks washed out and what freight has 
been moved has been over one line to Vancouver, Wash., 
thence east, and it will be some days before the three main 
transcontinental lines are repaired sufficiently to permit of 
heavy business. Eastern mail has been delayed, and orders 
naturally have not been heavy from the eastern yard trade. 
The action of the Government in taking over the operation 
of the railroads resulted immediately in passenger service 
in western Washington being cut to the bone. The flood 
situation made it possible to operate but few trains, and 
freight is being given preference. Between Seattle and Port- 
land, where nine passenger trains have heretofore run, the 
number has been reduced to three, all operating in the day 
time, with no night sleeping car trains, and no observation 
or chair cars run on the day trains. The time has been in- 
creased from six to eight hours. The service to Bellingham 
and mill points north of Seattle, as well as to Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor has been reduced by the taking off of 
passenger trains. ‘This seriously inconveniences lumbermen 
and other business men in traveling. It is very likely that if 
continued after the roads are restored to their former 
physical condition the business interests of the West will 
seriously protest. 

Government orders for fir lumber continue to be the feature 
of the market. Manufacturing operations are rushed as far 
as the heavy rains will permit. Fir mills have booked large 
orders from the Government for ship building lumber to go 
to eastern and southern yards, where it was originally in- 
tended to use yellow pine. In addition, advices from the 
national capital indicate that a large part of the future 
wooden ship building program will be carried on on the 
Pacific. coast, where the Douglas fir timber grows, in order 
that freight cars, that would otherwise be required to haul 
it to eastern ship yards, can be used for other purposes that 
are so urgent. 

Business interests generally of Seattle have concluded the 
most wonderful year in the history of this progressive city. 
Bank clearings broke all previous records by a large margin, 
and to cap the climax this week, a*single day’s bank clearings 
Passed the seven million mark, which a few years ago would 
have been a good total for the weekly clearings. Seattle last 
month launched the first steel ship in the Government’s ship 
building program and the first wooden ship for the Govern- 
ment was also recently launched at Aberdeen, in southwestern 
Was ington. At present sixty ships are under construction 
for the Government in Seattle, and twenty-nine more being 
built elsewhere in western Washington, at a cost of $69,363,- 
000. The figures for Seattle indicate that it is today probably 
the greatest ship building city in the world. Two years ago 

ere were employed in ship building in Seattle 3,000 men, 
and a year ago 7,500 men, while today the total is over 
17,000 men directly working on ships and 4,500 others work- 
Ing in allied industries, while the Government has announced 
that an additional 20,000 men will be working in Seattle ship 
yards before many months. The ship yard payroll has in- 
ee last year from $6,000,000 to $30,000,000 a year. 

western Washington shipping business, of which Seattle 
ma large part, continued in the forefront the last year. 

e total foreign trade of the Washington district, for the 


fiscal year of 1917 was $3876,000,000, as compared with a 
total of $287,000,000 for San Francisco, which includes all 
northern California up to the Oregon line. This places the 
Seattle district in the sixth place in foreign trade, being 
exceeded by New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New Orleans. This does not include a large domestic trade 
on the Pacific coast with Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The disclosures made before the congressional investiga- 
tion committee regarding the wooden ship building program 
leads fir lumber manufacturers to conclude that the situation 
is now similar to what it was at the beginning when it was 
proposed by the shipping board to construct a large number 
of vessels on the Pacific coast of Douglas fir. Then came 
the controversy as to whether wooden ships would be durable 
and practical and finally a program of wooden ship building 
was worked out, which has resulted in it being found neces- 
sary to ship Douglas fir thousands of miles from where it 
grows to where the ships are being constructed in order to 
complete them. The loss of efficiency in the program is now 
being realized and the announcement is made that as far as 
possible hereafter the wooden ship construction will be car- 
ried out on the Pacific coast, where the Douglas fir timber 
grows. 

Lumbermen of Great Falls, Mont., look forward to a good 
attendance and an excellent meeting on the occasion of the 
annual convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in that city Feb. 7-8-9, according to R. N. Young, 
representing the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, with head- 
quarters at Great Falls, and who, with other sales represen- 
tatives of this corncern, has been attending the annual con- 
ference in Seattle this week. Both Mr. Young and C. A. Riggs, 
the concern’s sales representative with headquarters at Bil- 
lings, Mont., speak well of the prospective demand for lum- 
ber this year in Montana. James BH. Wallin, who represents 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills in the Colorado territory 
with headquarters at Denver, says there is a great industrial 
demand for lumber thruout that territory, but the cities 
are not using as much, particularly Denver, which is built 
of brick, almost entirely. C. EB. Lockridge, who makes his 
headquarters at Sioux Falls, 8S. D., reports a good demand 
for lumber the last year in that section with the outlook for 
the coming spring very good. These salesmen all left for 
their territory early this week. 

The University of Washington announces that it will give 
an employment manager course, under the direction of Dr. 
Carleton H. Parker, dean of the school of business administra- 
tion. It is. expected that a number of the lumber concerns 
in eastern Washington, and northern Idaho, that have decided 
to go on an 8-hour day, will each send a representative to 
take this course at the university, to be fitted to handle 
problems in connection with the employment of labor. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Exploi- 
tation & Export Co., was in Seattle this week in conference 
with the member of the West Coast Lumber Emergency 
committee regarding the handling of the large order for 
25,000,000 feet of clear fir, largely for airplane purposes, 
that was first placed with the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., early in the fall, and later by mutual under- 
standing placed with the West Coast Lumber Emergency 
Bureau, to be handled thru that organization and the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. Mr. Baxter returned to San 
Francisco Friday. 

H. A. Templeton, manager of the Rogers-Templeton Lum- 
ber Co., extensive line yard system, with headquarters at 
Great Falls, and who is one of the most earnest lumber asso- 
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ciation and civic workers in Montana, particularly devoting 
a great deal of his time to Y. M. C, A. work, has arranged his 
business affairs with his associates and will go to France, 
to serve as department head in Y. M. C. A. work in connec- 
tion with the army, with the intention of staying at least six 
months and possibly longer. Mr. Templeton is doing this 
without pay or compensation of any sort. During his absence 
the Rogers Templeton Lumber Co.’s affairs will be looked 
after by Guy Bulmer, assistant manager. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 7.—New business booked by the mills in this section 
is very good considering the month of the year and the many 
other things which hinder the shipping of lumber at this 
time. Cars are still very scarce and many additional mills 
have been forced to close down during the last two weeks, 
while others are running only on half time, with the hope 
that the supply will increase in the very near future. A few 
of the mills cutting Government material for flect schedules 
are having trouble in securing cars for this class of stock, 
while others report that they are able to secure cars as re- 
quired to ship Government material. 

Many encouraging reports are received daily from the 
Mexican market, but as yet very few orders have been booked 
from that section, altho the orders booked from that source 
are somewhat better than for the last several weeks. Prices 
show steady improvement. Most of the orders booked called 
for 2-inch stock, with a few calling for 1-inch in Nos. 1 and 
2 grades. Railroads are still busy trying to place large 
schedules for all class of stock, especially timbers in the 
larger sizes. Rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound 
are called for more heavily than other grades. Orders for 
stringers up to 30-foot in length are offered plentifully, but 
very few of these orders are being booked. Prices are steadily 
increasing. Caps in both 12x12- and 14x14-inch sizes are 
in excellent demand, and prices show an advance of about 
$1 since last reported. Rough heart and No. 1 square edge 
and sound are leading in the movement. ‘Ties are still in 
excellent demand and prices are steadily growing stronger, 
with 6x8- and 7x9-inch leading in the demand and the other 
sizes being called for frequently. Prices on all sizes of ties 
show a very noticeable increase. Smaller timbers, such as 
3x4- to 8x8-inches are moving in large volume and prices are 
showing a very satisfactory improvement. Rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound are leading in the movement, 
with the other workings also being called for frequently. 

Sills in the smaller sizes are in very good demand and 
prices are steadily advancing. Larger sizes, such as 12-inch 
and up, are not moving nearly as well as the smaller sizes, 
which is attributed to the Government using most of this 
kind of timbers. Number 1 and rough heart are both mov- 
ing in about the same volume. Oil rig timbers and paving 
block stock are both in very small demand, but prices show 
a steady improvement. Silo stock is not in such brisk re- 
quest as a few weeks ago, but prices are steadily increasing. 

Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, moves in only fair shape, 
but prices hold steady at list, with a few orders bringing 
better than list. Stocks of No. 1 dimension on the yards at 
the present time are very good, with adequate assortment of 
all sizes and lengths, except 16-foot, which is very scarce 
and of which many of the mills report that they are over- 
sold and others that they are short. Number 2 stocks are 
very low, but much better than several weeks ago. Many 
mills that had only two and three cars on the yards now 
report that their stocks are very much improved. Prices 
on both grades are steadily increasing. 

Boards, shiplap and grooved roofing all move splendidly, 
and prices show constant improvement. One by 12 inch is 
leading in the movement of boards, while 1x8-inch has a 
better call than other sizes of shiplap. One by 10-inch No. 1 
is leading in the movement of grooved roofing. Fencing in 
all widths and grades is in very good demand, and prices 
show improvement weekly. One by 6-inch is leading, with 
1x4-inch showing a larger movement than the previous week. 
Number 38 fencing shows up better each week, and prices ex- 
hibit a very encouraging advance, Car material, in B&better 
siding, is moving in good volume, and prices hold steady at 
former levels. Number 1 siding, roofing and lining are also 
moving fairly well and prices are stiffening weekly. Two- 
inch decking in both No. 1 and heart face is called for oc- 
casionally, and prices are improving steadily. Number 2 
siding also shows up well as to volume, and prices are very 
strong. 

Lath, in both Nos. 1 and 2, are called for only fairly well, 
and prices show but little change since last reported. Byrkit 
lath in all lengths shows but little change in either price or 
demand. 

B&better surfaced, C surfaced and rough finish are all 
moving actively, and prices show a very encouraging ad- 
vance, One and one-fourth by 4- to 12-inch and 11%4x4- to 
12-inch are leading in the movement. Stocks of finish on 
hand are very complete in all grades. Demand for casing 
and base continues to hold its former place, and prices are 
about the same as last reported. Demand for jambs has 
fallen off, but quotations are steady. Molding also has fallen 
off in demand, but prices are steadily increasing. One and 
one-fourth-inch and smaller is leading in the movement. 

Drop and bevel siding continues to be in very good de- 
mand, and prices are up about $1 since last week. B&better 
leads the movement of both items, with the call for Nos. 1 
and 2 very good. 

Ceiling and partition are both in only fair demand, with 
B&better leading and the lower grades showing but little 
change since last week. B&better edge and flat grain and 
Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain are the grades leading in the de- 
mand for 1x38-inch flooring, with the other grades being 
called for only occasionally. Prices on the leading items 
show a very good increase, while those on the other grades 
show but little improvement. One by 4-inch flooring in all 
grades is called in good volume, and prices are steadily 
climbing. B&better edge and flat grains and Nos. 1 and 2 
flat grains are called for frequently, but the other grades 
only occasionally. 

The labor question is becoming more serious weekly, and 
many of the mills report that it is almost impossible to se- 
cure a full crew. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 7.—New Orleans is an active candidate for two enter- 
prises within the gift of the Government, the first being des- 
ignation as a “free port’ and the second being one of the 
Federal ship yards proposed by Henry Ford. Both projects 
are tentative, but the tariff commission has recommended the 
establishment of “free ports,’? one each on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, and the local Association of Commerce is prepar- 
ing to press this city’s claim for designation as the “free” 
Gulf port. Mr. Ford, according to reports from Washington, 
advocates the establishment on the southern coast of a plant 
for manufacture of “fabricated” ships and purposes soon to 
make a trip south to inspect available sites, Senator Joseph 
FE. Ransdell and Mayor Behrman last week joined in a ‘tele- 
gram to Chairman Hurley of the Federal. Shipping Board 
urging, because of its: admirable facilities, the selection of 
New Orleans as the free port. 


Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., is director 
of the war savings thrift campaign in LaSalle Parish, and 
the reports of his work reaching State headquarters here 
have earned him high praise. Mr. Hardtner has enlisted the 
aid of representative men in every section of his parish and 
the leading merchants and industrial concerns are coéperating 
actively in the sale of the certificates and thrift stamps. 

Advices from Pascagoula, Miss., state that 200 workmen 
were set to work last week to clear the site for the steel ship 
yards to be erected as a part of the Piaggio plant there. It 
is added that Mr. Piaggio will dredge a lake at the mouth of 
of the Pascagoula River which will be used to rig all the 
vessels turned out by his ship yards at Beaumont and 
Orange, Tex., as well as from the Pascagoula yards. It will 
also be utilized in repair operations. 

The Natchez (Miss.) city council last week passed an 
ordinance exempting the plant of the National Box Co. there 
from taxation for a period of ten years and authorizing 
the city to deed to the company the lands upon which the 
plant is located. 

Secretary George E. Watson of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association left Saturday for Washington, 
where he will spend several days on business. 

L. R. Putman, director of trade extension for the South- 
ern Pine Association, left Sunday to attend the annual of 
the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association at Lincoln. He 
will be away until mid-February, attending meanwhile the 
annual meetings of various lumber associations at Minne- 
apolis, Du Quoin, Ill.; Denver, Kansas City, Columbus, Ohio; 
Albany, N. Y.; Ottumwa, Iowa, and Chicago. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association will be 
represented by an exhibit at the Ohio Real Estate and Build- 
ing Show, to be held in Columbus, Jan. 21-30. C. 8. Rey- 
naud, the association’s advertising manager, will attend the 
show and have charge of the exhibit, being assisted by 
William Abercrombie, association inspector in Ohio territory. 

Visitors from Lumberton, Miss., report that the Edward 
Hines interests which recently purchased the plant of the 
Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., have also purchased two squares 
in the business district adjacent to the plant and will clear 
them of buildings and convert them into yards. The mill 
is being overhauled and improved and will be ready to 
operate at double its former capacity in about sixty days. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 7.—Inquiries among the lumbermen of this district 
as to the state of the industry brought forth practically the 
same response which was ‘‘seasonable.” Practically every 
mill in this territory reported that it was closed down dur- 
ing holidays, some for only one day while others have been 
down for as much as two weeks, 

‘The car situation has been improving gradually for the 
last thirty days, but there is yet room for improvement, 
especially at mills several miles from the city. Several of 
the leading Lake Charles sawmill men when questioned as 
to the effect upon the car situation of the President’s action 
in taking over the railroads and putting them under Govy- 
ernment control gave replies surprisingly uniform and to 
the effect that the president had taken a very wise step. 
Short hauls and direct routes would result. The Govern- 
ment could do things that Federal law forbade the railroads 
and would do some things that would be poor business for 
railroads. Terminals would be enlarged and congested con- 
ditions remedied. Much needed equipment would be forth- 
coming, general railroad conditions improved, stockholders 
made more secure and better satisfied, the market more 
stable and cars would be more plentiful without building 
more cars, 

The Government material has moved here as fast as it 
was ready for shipment, but for interior orders there has 
never been a time when the car supply was _ sufficient. 
Demand from interior is chiefly from yards, but not so 
strong as it has been, yet something of a decline in demand 
was expected, tho millmen said today that it was the best 
that they had ever known at this time of year. It is still 
so strong that it can not be met and prices are considered 
satisfactory, being the same as the Alexandria f, o. b. prices 
published Dec. 29. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 7.—What is going to be the effect of the Government’s 
railroad unification plan is still the all absorbing question 
in the minds of yellow pine operators of this section. So 
far there has been practically no effect, and many of the 
lumbermen feel that the results on their business will not 
be apparent for some weeks. At present the car short- 
age is very severe, but it is spotty. Some mills are get- 
ting as many or nearly as many cars as they need to run 
their business, while others are getting practically none, 
or very few. The situation shows much ineyuality. Some 
operators feel that probably the Government’s control 
will change this situation, equalizing the supply of cars to 
lumber mills as well as to other industries, and if this hap- 
pens the change will prove beneficial to many plants that 
are now seriously suffering. 

There is little or nothing to report regarding the price 
situation. The market continues strong, with no inclina- 
tion of weakening, and a big trade year is in prospect if the 
cars are furnished and the stocks prove adequate to handle 
the business. ‘There is now great scarcity at some plants, 
due to very broken stocks. Many orders are necessarily 
being declined on this account and others are being rejected 
because of lack of cars, while some are not filled on account 
of the scarcity of labor. The condition of the stocks is 
especially causing many inquiries to go begging, but mills 
that have been unable to get cars have rather full stocks 
and will take care of much of the business, provided the 
railroad equipment is furnished. 

Locally, building operations are still rather light. The 
advanced cost of materials is given as the principal reason 
for this situation. 

Shreveport lumbermen assisted in the recent removal of 
a debt of $2,500 from. the Shreveport Training School for 
Girls, and in providing a fund of $1,500 for the institution, 
which takes care of girls in need: of a home. B. A. Frost, 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., led with a donation of 
$350. 8S. H. Bolinger, of the Bolinger Co., donated $200. 
A. J. Peavy and S. G. Sample, of the Peavy-Byrne Co., 
gave $100 each. J. T. Wurtzbaugh, of the Lodwick Co.; 
G. S. Prestridge, of the Frost-Johnson Co., and F, T. Whited, 
of the Frost-Johnson Co., gave $50 each. 

According to a statement issued by State Fire Marshal 
W. M. Campbell, fire losses in Louisiana last year totaled 
$3,559,097, a large percent of which was due to destruc- 
tion of lumber mills. Among the most notable fires cf the 
year were: Bowie Lumber Co., Bowie, May 26, loss, $698,- 
289; Pickering Lumber Co., Barham, April 3 and June 6, 
loss $215,000; Louisiana Cooperage Co., Plaquemine, April 
28, loss $44,000; Lee Lumber Co., Tioga, Aug. 25, loss $65,- 
000; Geier Bros.’ Lumber Co., New Orleans, Feb. 2, 1088 
$45, 149; Sabine Lumber Co., Zwolle, March 10, loss $5,000. 

In so ‘tar as the southern yellow pine market is concerndd, 
the year 1918 opens under favorable conditions, but all « per 
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ators are wondering what effect the Government’s unification 
of railroads is going to have on their business. The last year 
has been very strenuous and the orders of mills of this terri- 
tory have been featured with heavy Government demand for 
ship building, cantonment construction and other military 
purposes. The new year also finds much of this business on 
the mills’ order files. 

Thruout the holiday season the market held strong, and 
the market at the first of this year was considerably stronger 
than it was a year ago, and prospects appear to be good for 
splendid business during the new year. The main trouble 
now is the shortage of cars. As a rule the mills are not get- 
ting more than half enough cars and some are not getting 
that many. In instances the situation has improved since 
the moving of the bulk of the cotton crop, which drew many 
ears from the mills, but as a rule no material improvement 
has been shown. Some of the cotton crop is still in the field, 
due to scarcity of labor, which has also hindered mill opera- 


tions. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 7.—Most of the lumber mills in this district are ex- 
periencing a shortage of labor such as has never been felt 
before. This with the car shortage at a time when the de- 
mand is better than for years is rather exasperating to the 
average lumberman. Most millmen report they are able to 
get their orders out on time, but can not ship them promptly 
for lack of cars. The demand for lumber and timber for 
ship building and the Government's needs has reached a 
point where it is exceedingly promising for the lumbermen 
of the Gulf coast section and the capacity of the mills in 
this district is being taxed to supply the demand. Much 
of the output of the local mills is being used by the Steel 
Corporation in its development at Chickasaw. 

Announcement is made today that Mobile is assured of a 
10,000 ton dry dock which will cost $600,000, and the 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. will establish this 
dock with the assistance of the Government, work on which 
will begin just as soon as preliminary details can be com- 
pleted. When completed it will be the largest commercial 
dock on the Gulf, south of Newport News. 

The Chickasaw Ship Building Co. is making rapid strides 
in the development of its ship building plant here and has 
now about a thousand men employed. It has its own rail- 
road tracks in operation, having laid about three miles of 
track to the point on Chickasabogue where the ship build- 
ing plant will be located. The Telegraph road will be used 
for access to the city and will be made a fine boulevard with 
the homes of the employees located on each side. 

Ship building is going forward here with a rush, three 
torpedo boat chasers having been launched for the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The Mobile Shipbuilding Co. has laid the keels 
for four vessels and will soon lay two others. The Alabama 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. has one vessel ready to launch 
and frames up for another. Besides its Government work 
the Murnan Co. is under contract to build five barges for 
delivery at Natchez, Miss., two of them being nearly com- 
pleted. The company also has keels laid for two of the 
vessels which it is to build for the Government. 

The Turner Lumber Co. with a capital stock of $200,000, 
of which $180,000 is paid in, was organized in Mobile last 
week, with the following elected officers: Horace 8. Turner, 
president; J. Tyler Turner, vice-president ; O. M. Otts, secre- 
tary-treasurer. These with W. K. Syson, a well known ex- 
porter of Mobile, constitute the board of directors. Horace 
Turner, who is at the head of the new concern, was for 
many years associated with the Vinegar Bend Lumber Co., 
of Vinegar Bend, Ala. The new company will have mills 
seventy miles west of Mobile on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad. The new concern has purchased 9,000 acres of 
timberlands, a part of the large Blodgett tract in Greene 
County, Mississippi, and will do a general sawmill and lum- 


ber business. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 7—The lumber market in this section is somewhat 
dull just at present, doubtless due to the recent Christmas 
holidays, when operations generally experienced more or 
less of a lull. While inquiries are coming in rather slowly, 
all are looking forward to a good year here, hoping that 
since the Government has taken over the railroads the em- 
bargoes and car situation will soon be relieved and all 
freight forwarded over the shortest routes. There are, of 
course, a good many Government orders distributed over this 
section, which are enough to keep all busy at the present, 
and it is hoped that by the time they are cleared up condi- 
tions will be such that shipments of commercial orders which 
have been held up for some time can be started. 

Following the holidays lumber prices in this section seem 
to be holding on well, and every lumberman in the entire 
district seems to want to take care of his trade in the 
commercial line to the very best of his ability. However, 
embargoes and car shortages have held up commercial ship- 
ments for weeks and no immediate relief is in sight. Most 
of the railroads are behind with their Government orders 
and it is not possible to make shipments at the present time 
as promptly as in the past, altho the roads are hoping for 
relief soon. 

All Tuscaloosa lumbermen are very optimistic and are 
planning for good things for 1918. ‘There is plenty of lum- 
ber here, especially in dimensions of 2x6 to 2x12, in 10 
to 16-foot lengths, and it is good and dry. Boards, small 
timbers and 38-inch stock are very scarce. There is plenty 
of 2x4 in 9-, 10- and 12-foot lengths, but very few 14-, 16-, 
18- and 20-foot pieces. . 

The plan of Tuscaloosa lumbermen seems to be for all 
hands to put their shoulders to the wheel and help win the 
war without delay. The Government is receiving the fullest 
cobperation from the lumbermen in this vicinity. 

Albert Graf, vice president and general manager of the 
H. Leet Lumber Co., of Portsmouth, Ohio, was a recent 
visitor to Tuscaloosa, where he came to investigate the feasi- 
bility of shipping lumber from this city to the various retail 
yards of his company in Ohio. It is the plan of Mr. Graf 
to send the lumber north on barges via the Warrior River 
to Mobile, thence to New Orleans, and up the Mississippi 


‘and Ohio rivers to Portsmouth. From Tuscaloosa Mr. Graf 


went to New Orleans to arrange for the necessary barges 
for transporting the lumber north. He stated that it would 
probably be sixty days before he would begin the shipment 
of lumber, and by that time the new municipal terminals 
will probably be in operation, which will facilitate the load- 
ing of his lumber at this point. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Jan. 8.—With coastwise shipping of lumber, except on Gov- 
ernment orders, practically at a standstill, and with the 
Same situation existing on the railroads the lumber situation 
in Savannah, as regards both yellow pine and cypress, re- 
Mains the same. According to reports all the big lumber 
firms have orders from the Government which will oceupy 
their time for the next three or four months. The Govern- 
ment in buying every flitch available and is also handling 
“on its own hook” shipments of lumber from a local wharf 


to Hog Island, where a monster ship building plant is being 
built. According to one authority the supply of lumber is 
“all right” and is not overtopped by the demand. 

The great ship building plant of the United States Mari- 
time Corporation at Brunswick, Ga., which has been under 
construction for the last three or four months, is about ready 
for active operation, managers of the plant announcing that 
the keel for the first vessel would be laid this week, and that 
this would be followed as quickly as possible by others. 
Within a few weeks the company will have a full force 
at work. The plant is one of the largest on the south Atlantic 
coast, and when running on full time will give employment 
to about 800 men. The plant has Government contracts 
amounting to $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. The company an- 
nounces that it will now start on about 200 houses to be 
erected near the plant. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 8.—On account of the very disagreeable weather in 
this section it has been almost impossible for the mills to 
operate during the last week. Most of them, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation and the urgent need of the Gov- 
ernment for timbers for construction work, endeavored to run, 
but met with very poor success, and many of them were not 
able to run at all. 

Ship stock is moving quickly from this section to the vari- 
ous ship yards in this territory. All the mills are watching 
their logs as they come in, and every log that can be cut into 
ship stock is manufactured into this. Still further to ex- 
pedite the shipment of this stock the Georgia-Florida Emer- 
gency Bureau has installed in its local office R. H. Gates, an 
experienced lumberman from Alexander City, Ala., who will 
devote his entire time to supervising shipment of ship stock. 
Mr, Gates will work in coéperation with the local district 
office of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Prices hold steady, with a slight increase over those pre- 
vailing last week. Manufacturers in this section expect large 
orders for car material in the near future, as great quantities 
of it will be needed to put the railroads’ rolling stock in good 
condition. 

Large numbers of piling as well as large amounts of all 
sizes and grades of lumber are leaving this section for con- 
struction purposes at the several large Government ship yards 
now being built in the eastern States. 

A large vessel was loaded during the last week at the 
municipal docks here with several million feet of lumber for 
France on an order coming thru the Georgia-Florida Emer- 
gency Bureau. The quartermasters’ training camp under 
construction here will be completed this week after having 
consumed nearly 25,000,000 feet of yellow pine, all of which 
was furnished by mills in this territory. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan, 9.—Continued activity in war preparations keeps the 
lumber trade engaged in filling Government orders. Announce- 
ment has just been made that the War Department has 
accepted the lease’ of 657 acres of land at San Leon near 
Houston for the establishment for an aerial gunnery site 
and school. The contract for the construction has been 
awarded to the American Construction Co., which built Camp 
Logan and Ellington Field, of which latter the gunnery 
school will be an adjunct. The lumber has already been 
ordered and it is expected the Government will expend §$1,- 
000,000. At the same time it is reported that an addi- 
tional site will be leased adjoining Camp Ellington to ac- 
commodate another 2-unit aviation camp. 

Work on wooden vessels for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion has progressed to a point where plans are being made 
for the first launching in this section. The Midland Bridge 
Co., which has a contract for six ships, announced that the 
first one would be ready for launching in March. It will 
be christened Houston. Bids were received by District Sup- 
erintendent Charles N. Crowell Monday for machinery and 
equipment of wooden vessels in this district. The Universa) 
Shipbuilding Co. expects to have two of its wooden hulls 
ready to launch within the next ninety days, 

Ship building activity is increasing rapidly on the Hous- 
ton ship channel, the Houston Shipbuilding Co. being en- 
gaged in the construction of its new yard for the building 
of wooden seagoing barges. The building of concrete ships 
is a new industry which it is reported will soon be started 
here. A tract of ten acres on the ship channel has been 
selected for this purpose. 

As a result of the establishment of many new large in- 
dustrial plants along the channel recently there has been a 
heavy building boom, chiefly in the way of residence struc- 
tures to house the families of employees, and this has kept 
the local lumber yards busy. 

C. P. Myer, who for twenty years has been connected with 
the Kirby Lumber Co., recently as operating manager, has 
taken over his new duties as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., of which R. W. 
Wier is president. This is the company organized to take 
over the tract of 86,000 acres of yellow pine in Orange and 
adjoining counties which was purchased early last year. G, 
BE. Davidson, formerly manager of the tie and piling de- 


partment, has been appointed operating manager of the Kirby 


Lumber Co, in the place of Mr. Myer. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 7.—A number of sawmills in the Beaumont milling 
district last week put on night runs in order more rapidly to 
fill their large orders for Government ship building timbers, 
and, while labor is by no means plentiful, the manufacturers 
have had no difficulty thus far in securing sufficient help to 
double their time of operation. 

The inauguration of night runs and the receipt of several 
unusually large Government orders for yard stocks featured 
the local lumber market last week. While no information 
was given out as to what the lumber will be used for or where 
it will be shipped, it is understood that the Government will 
utilize it in constructing warehouses and probably more can- 
tonments in this country and abroad. Additional canton- 
ments will be built in Texas, it is believed, to accommodate 
the conscripted men who will be called to the service after 
Feb. 15. 

Since the Government has assumed control of the railroads, 
the car situation in this section has shown a slight improve- 
ment and by the time spring orders are in local lumbermen 
believe there will be almost enough cars to take care of the 
commercial trade. The improvement in this district has been 
noticeable only on a few lines, but the general car shortage 
situation seems to be loosening up gradually. 

The heavy demand for all kinds of material, particularly 
dimension and boards and railroad timbers, indicates that 
buying will be unusually active this spring, according to local 
millmen, and both yellow pine and hardwood manufacturers 
share the same opinion. The outlook for the new year, they 
say, is very bright. 

Prices on all grades of lumber are reported a shade higher 
this week, and with the steadily increasing demand dealers 
are confident there will be no decline in the market, at least 
during the first half of 1918. 
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Or Address our 
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NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GED. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy, 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L, CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N, C, 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 











The Transfer ; 
Lumber&ShingleCo. | PRAASFER BRAKp 


in EXTRA 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. ff 16 o CLEA 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING rth someia pesmi 


Transfer Brand—Extra Clears es tinamanias 
100%, clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


cd 
WEATHERBEST Shinces 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


| _MISSISSIPPI | 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 





















































vast Yellow Pine '& 
Florin, Ceding, Ship Small 

De, Drop Siding No.6 "Timbers 
(All Kiln Dried.) Rough and Dressed 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 





L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’®, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. &G.N., G. & 8.1, and A. & V. Railroads 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board measure lumber, scantling, 
bd Gabor aad saw logs. meg . cloth $2 Ae » 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Jan. 7.—The mills in this section report a good begin- 
ning of 1918, with an increase in the number of inquiries 
for interior stock received from private buyers. Few sales 
have been reported, however, as most of the mills are 
starting the new year with order files filled to the top. 
Bad weather during the last week or two has tended to 
handicap the mills to some extent with regard to the 
logging operations and the supply of labor, but with the 
return of normal weather these conditions should be readily 
adjusted. Prices have started the new year right by hold- 
ing their firm level of a week or so ago, and should the 
demand increase, which is more than likely with the time 
of shipment so uncertain and the spring building period 
not far off, it would not be surprising to see prices advance 
a notch or two in the near future. 

The close of 1917 showed a fair movement of lumber 
thru this port to the export market and the number of 
inquiries already received would signify that a good busi- 
ness can be expected from this direction during the com- 
ing year. One or two points, such as Cuba and Porto Rico, 
have not shown up as strong as usual, but the increased 
requirements of the South American lumber centers more 
than offset this seemingly temporary lull. With the fre- 
quent revisions in the schedule of rates fixed by the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board authorities it is hard to say just what 
the future for the freight market will be, but it is logical 
to assume with said revisions tending always to lower 
rates that some improvement in the freight market can be 
looked for at any moment. 

In order to increase the capacity of the naval station here 
the city will float bonds to the amount of $10,000 to finance 
the filling in of the inundated land adjacent to the present 
station, and in order to take care of this additional work 
the force of men now at work has been increased to 700. 
The work has been pushed with all possible speed and very 
good progress has been made in view of several draw- 
backs, such as strikes among one or two branches of the 
different unions and the absence of the usual service of the 
local traction company, and also to a strike of the local 
union. Normal service has now been resumed and the 
difficulties with the striking men will probably be settled 
in a short time. 

The first of the week the International Shipbuilding Co. 
(Henry Piaggio), at Pascagoula, Miss., laid the keel for the 
fifth vessel to be built at this yard. This boat will be a 
sister ship to the four now under construction. With no 
unforeseen delays arising, the first launching will take place 
some time in March. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 7.—Very few of the mills closed down for more than 
two days during the Christmas holidays, but on account of 
the extremely cold weather since that time most of the mills 
have been forced to lose running time on account of frozen 
water pipes etc. Labor conditions are somewhat better 
than before the holidays and no further trouble is expected 
until the drafted men are called into service. Many in- 
quiries from the interior have been out, but real buying has 
not yet started, as the average mill is loaded up with Govern- 
ment orders and old orders that can not be shipped on ac- 
count of the car situation. The car situation generally 
has shown no improvement, but at a few points cars seem 
to be more plentiful. 

Theodore Schlitz, who for the last three years has repre- 
sented the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. in this city, left last 
week for New Orleans, whereto the company’s southern office 
has been moved. 

Phillips & Wentworth, who recently erected a small mill 
near Maxee, are building a railroad from the main line of the 
yulf & Ship Island road to their sawmill, which is located 
about two miles in the woods, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 8.—That there is a disposition among the leading 
members of the Lumber Exchange to take some action that 
will place the organization in a more prominent position than 
that it has occupied in recent years was evidenced by the 
exceptional interest manifested in the monthly meeting of the 
managing committee, held yesterday afternoon. Altho no 
formal action was taken on any of the more vital matters be- 
fore the lumbermen of the city, the discussions included the 
establishment of a permanent headquarters for the exchange, 
the proposed changes in the constitution and by-laws and 
various questions affecting trade ethics. 

George T. Garrity has been made sales manager for Balti- 
more and surrounding territory of the lumber department of 
the Carolina Portland Cement Co., which operates plants at 
Charleston, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala. He succeeds J. 
Victor Buckler, who has been promoted to general sales man- 
ager at the Charleston office of the company. Mr. Buckler 
was for a time with Amos Bright & Co., hardwood exporters 


and dealers. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 8.—Due to unusual weather in this territory, which 
was more severe during the last week than the week before, 
little business was done by the North Carolina pine mills 
for prompt delivery. Snow storms and extremely cold 
weather—near the zero mark, which is rare in this section 
of the country—have put a quietus on both manufacturing 
operations and shipping. The Norfolk harbor is covered 
with ice and snow and many craft are held up here because 
of worse conditions farther north. A number of lumber 
barges and schooners are thus tied up right now. The out- 
look is that the cold wave will continue for some time and 
the operators have settled themselves down to a rest. The 
wholesalers here are complaining a great deal because of lack 
of shipments, and they do but little business. 

Notwithstanding the trying conditions under which the 
market is now laboring the operators are still very firm in 
their quotations and there is little disposition on the part 
of the standard mills to make concessions. In fact, some 
contract sales of certain items have been made at $2:a thou- 
sand above the prevailing figures. There was an increase 
in the sale of rough lumber during the week, due _ princi- 
pally to several large sales being made for future delivery, 
among them being a large block of 4/4, Nos. 1 and 2 edge, 
and 5/4, Nos. 1 and 2 edge, for delivery in the New York 
section by water on the basis of $38.50 for 4/4 No. 1 and 
$36.50 for No. 2, $40.75 for 5/4 No. 1 and $38.75 for No. 2, 
f. o. b. Norfolk. This sale will have a good influence on the 
market, as several of the mills were disposed to lower their 
prices in order to move out this class of stock. 

Four-quarters edge box also showed an increase in sales 
this week, several large orders being placed in the Norfolk 
market at $27.50 and $28.50. There are some inquiries from 
the Baltimore market, but the other markets are quiet be- 
eause of transportation conditions. A contract sale aggre- 
gating nearly 1,000,000 feet of 4/4 edge culls was made re- 
cently at $26.75 f. o. b..Norfolk. This is an exceptionally 
good price. There were a few large sales of stock box made 


during the week for delivery in Norfolk and at other Virginia 
points, but the prices obtained were the same as have ob- 
tained for the last several weeks. 

Stock box does not appear as strong as edge. Large sales 
of 6/4 edge box were more frequent recently and prices 
appear to be advancing. These sales were made on a basis 
of $29.25 to $29.75 f. o. b. Norfolk. Another unusual sale 
made within the last day or two has been nearly 500,000 
feet for delivery between April and August, 1918, at $22 
f. o. b. Norfolk net. This is from $2 to $2.50 higher than 
the prices obtained for prompt delivery. 

A critical resume of the above will bring to light immedi- 
ately the fact that the mills are strong as to prices and the 
tendency is rather toward higher than toward lower levels, 
There is not a great supply of pine lumber on hand; produc- 
tion has been materially curtailed; air-dried plants are prac- 
tically out of the running, so that unless something unfore- 
seen develops there is very apt to be a shortage of this lum- 
ber in the early spring. 

Demand for dressed lumber during the week showed a 
slight improvement in some ite s, but the majority of stock 
was sluggish. Numbers 2 and 4, 13/16-inch, flooring and 
roofers were more active than the other items. Prices gen- 
erally are firm with slight advances being obtained for roof- 
ers. Six-inch sold within the last week at $30.25; 8-inch at 
$31.25; 10-inch at $32.25; 12-inch at $33.25, f. 0. b. Norfolk. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 5.—Financially, San Francisco has entered 1918 in 
excellent shape after a year of phenomenal conditions due to 
the United States entering the great world war. San Fran- 
cisco has done its full share of giving both men and money 
to keep its end up and its citizens can look the world in the 
face with a consciousness of having done their duty. There 
seemed to be no end to the numerous appeals from the Goy- 
ernment and from charities connected with war work, but 
San Francisco did her bit—and the lumbermen were right 
in the front in the numerous “drives.’’ 

San Francisco bank clearings during December aggre- 
gated $438,515,000, an increase of $81,586,000, when com- 
pared with the same month of the preceding year. The 
clearings for the five business days of the last week amounted 
to $91,043,000, a gain of $9,519,000 over the same period 
of last year. 

The redwood market continues to be very firm and manu- 
facturers are preparing to make a big cut during 1918, 
after the annual repairs are completed. There is every 
indication that prices will be well maintained for some time. 
White and sugar pine are very strong, with prospects for 
another year of extraordinary efforts to increase the cut 
of lumber despite the insufficient supply of labor and the 
necessity of providing immense quantities of box shooks 
for the requirements of California. Prices are well main- 
tained. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with few new char- 
ters announced lately. There is no increase in the supply 
of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore 
lumber freight rates continue very high. Coasting lumber 
freights continue very firm, with no increase in steam 
schooner tonnage and greater difficulty in making shipments 
to this port. Coastwise freight quotations are $7 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and $8 
to southern California ports, with prospects for a further 
advance. 

Mayor James Rolph, jr., and W. Leslie Comyn, this city, 
have gone to Washington to point out to Chairman Hurley, 
of the Federal Shipping Board, the absurdity of asking for 
single-deck vessels to ship nitrates and ferro-manganese 
ores. They represent the biggest sailing ship interests on 
the Coast. 

The steam schooner Ryder Hanify, which was built dur- 
ing the last year for J. R. Hanify & Co., this city, will 
carry timber from Westport and Wauna on the lower Co- 
lumbia River to the west coast of South America. Ryder 
Hanify recently arrived at Astoria from San Francisco. 
It will take out 1,400,000 feet of Douglas fir lumber. The 
freight rate, it is understood, will be $43 a thousand feet. 

The Albion Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Albion, which 
closed for the annual overhauling on Christmas, will re- 
open on Jan. 8 with prospects of a very busy year. A full 
cut of approximately 32,000,000 feet was made during 1917. 
A good volume of railroad lumber and tie business was 
done and the company has less stock in the yard than 
usual, with quite a number of orders still unfilled. Gen- 
eral Manager Paul M. Dimmick left for Albion on Jan. 1 
after having spent a few days in this city. 

LB. W. Bookstaver, who represents the S. E. Slade Lum- 
ber Co., this city, and the J. H. McCullough Lumber Co., 
in Los Angeles, who has been spending a few days here, 
reports that business done thru Los Angeles has been look- 
ing up during the last six months. Excellent shipments 
of lumber are being made to the Imperial Valley and to 
Arizona. Stocks are low in Los Angeles and it is difficult 
to secure timbers and clears. The southern city, however, 
seems to be able to get more random fir than San Fran- 
cisco at present. 

W. B. Van Landingham, representing the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. and allied concerns, who has been making a 
thoro investigation of conditions in the various lumber pro- 
ducing districts of the Pacific coast during the last few 
weeks, has left this city for Eureka. He will inspect the 
big redwood mills in Humboldt County before returning Fast, 
via Los Angeles, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Jan. 5.—Dealers have been busy the last week or ten days 
with their inventories and in closing their books for the year. 
Buying by the retail trade was of small volume during De- 
cember, as they wanted their stocks in as good shape as pos- 
sible for inventory. In addition to this there has been a 
decided lull in the amount of building in Los Angeles and 
the surrounding towns and which, from all reports, is coun- 
try wide. The mills, however, are depending less and less 
on the retail yard trade to keep their order books filled and 
in consequence an unusual situation has resulted. The re- 
tailers have been buying very little compared with a year 
ago, and yet the mills have never had more unfilled business 
on hand, and lumber has never been harder to obtain. ‘This 
situation is due of course to the Government, railroad and 
industrial demand which has more than taken the place of 
ordinary sales to the retail yards. Some items such as clear 
Oregon pine, all grades of vertical grain flooring, timbers etc. 
are almost out of the market. Prices on Oregon pine con- 
tinue to harden all the time and the mills are more and more 
critical of business offered them. The new list No. 7 has 
been definitely adopted now by all the mills and it makes a 
number of advances over its predecessor No. 6. 

Redwood mills have about all the business they can handle, 
particularly in the merchantable grades and lower. Last 
month saw another raise on these grades of $2 a thousand. 
Clear redwood is a little more plentiful, but the only thing 
that prevents the mills from moving a larger amount of this 
grade is the shortage of cars to transport it to eastern mar- 
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kets where the redwood mills have developed a big demand 
for the upper grades the last few years. 

The white and sugar pine mills operation in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains have closed down for the season with the 
smallest stocks on hand in years, some of them being com- 
pletely shipped out. As they will not be able to start sawing 
again until late in March on account of the snow, it will be 
at least May before any of the new cut is ready for shipment. 

The Albion Lumber Co., redwood manufacturer, has been 
seriously handicapped the last six or eight weeks by the de- 
struction of its loading wharf at the mill. The steamer 
Prentiss, while loading at the mill, rammed into the wharf 
and ran ashore. It was floated after ten days and was 
towed to San Francisco for repairs. During all this time 
the company has not been able to ship any lumber from its 
mill, which continued to operate, and it took nearly a month 
to rebuild the wharf. During this time the Navarro Lum- 
ber Co. was also unable to ship any lumber as it loads its 
vessels from the wharf of the Albion company. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 8.—Gen. C. C. Andrews, secretary of the Minnesota 
Forestry Board, in his annual report estimates that 1,125,000 
acres were burned over by timber and brush fires in Minnesota 
last year, with property losses figured at $2,074,328. The 
condition of the timber was more hazardous and the losses 
heavier than at any other time since the disastrous fires of 
1910 about Baudette and Spooner. Prompt fire fighting and 
efficient watching of the timber prevented much greater losses. 
Railroads, lumbermen and mining companies, with counties, 
towns and settlers, contributed $135,000 to the expense of the 
fire fighting forces, 

Frank E. Ames, of Portland, Ore., who has charge of Gov- 
ernment logging in Oregon, Washington and Alaska, was 
here last week conferring with State Forester W. T. Cox 
concerning applications of Minnesota men to supervise west- 
ern logging operations. 

Harry A. Muffley, well known from his former service here, 
is returning to Minneapolis Jan. 15 to become sales manager 
for the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., with which he was asso- 
ciated before going to the west Coast several years ago. He 
will succeed A. D. McDonald here. Since leaving Minne- 
apolis Mr. Muffley has had valuable experience with the 
manufacturing and buying end, as well as in selling. 

H. L. Call, of the Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., has been in Minneapolis on business, and reports that 
the retail business in eastern Montana has been very satis- 
factory. 

Paul H. Knolk, representing the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co., Hermansville, Mich., is again in Minneapolis for the 
convention season, and has opened selling offices for their 
IXL products at 429 Plymouth Building. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 8.—While the first week of the new year has not 
broken any business records, lumbermen here are confident 
that there is a very active buying season ahead and that there 
will be a considerable pickup in the next few weeks. The 
volume of inquiry all thru the market is very good, and while 
the railroad and the labor situations are very bad, there is 
confidence that Government operation of the railroads will 
afford considerable relief by the time spring shipments should 
be moving. 

Lumbermen here are also watching with great interest the 
proposed extension of river traffic. Most of the firms here 
are stockholders. in the Kansas City Missouri River Naviga- 
tion Co., which for the last ten years has been making an up- 
hill fight to restore traffic on the Missouri River to something 
like its old time importance. The operation of the fleet has 
demonstrated that river traffic is feasible and can be made 
to pay a very good profit when the river has been improved 
to a point where the full capacity of the boats can be utilized. 
The company’s rates are three-fourths the rail rate, and de- 
livery is quicker than by railroad. 

There is considerable discussion in lumber offices of the 
labor problem in the South. Lack of men has held down pro- 
duction at many of the mills and during the holidays the 
daily output was cut in half. With another army draft com- 
ing, probably in February, the situation will become worse. 

George B. Maegly, who left the lumber business ten years 
ago to look after other interests, has returned to his first love 
as sales agent for the Chapin Lumber Co., formerly Chapin & 
Davis. W. E. Winn, former sales agent has returned to the 
Dickinson & Goodman Lumber Co., as purchasing agent. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan, 5.—Sawmills in this district are resuming operations 
after the shortest holiday shutdown for many years, the 
brief vacation being due to the Government’s demand for 
material. Several mills are preparing for double shifts. 
Among the mills to resume work here this week were the 
St. Johns Lumber Co. and the N. BE. Ayer mill, formerly the 
North Pacific Lumber Co. Both of these were down for 
about ten days. 

Most of the logging camps in the Columbia River district 
are still down because of the weather, but an early resump- 
tion of activities is expected unless the weather prevents. 
So far it has been an unusually open winter with much rain, 
however, and the streams are at the flood stage. Very little 
show has gathered in the mountains and unless the fall be- 
comes heavy and the weather remains cool late in the 
spring, camps even in the higher altitudes should be able 
to resume work earlier than ordinarily. 

The Kery road district, in the Nehalem country, back of 
the Columbia River, is quiet now, for many of these camps 
are at an elevation of 1,000 feet. Resumption of activity 
there will mean an output of nearly 20,000,000 feet of logs 
a month, for that is the combined capacity of the various 
camps. 

A. L. Hubbard, who has been connected with the West 
Oregon Lumber Co., is now outside man for Jay S. Hamil- 
ton, district representative of the lumber embargo branch 
here of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Mr. Hubbard is 
well known in lumber circles and has the confidence of the 
men in the industry. His duties are manifold. Mr. Hub- 
bard reports that the cobperation of the mills is steadily 
improving. 

The Valley & Siletz Railroad was completed Jan. 1 and 
trains are now operated over the line that extends from 
Independence to Valsetz, into the rich timber belt of the 
Siletz country. The distance between the two towns is 
about forty miles, and the line taps also a rich agricultural 
district that heretofore has been isolated because of lack of 
transportation facilities. Carl B. Williams, formerly of 
Dallas, Ore., is superintendent of the road. 

The Western Spar Co., one of the industries that have 
developed since the beginning of the ship building era here, 
is filled to capacity with orders for. ship spars which it 
turns out by machinery at record smashing speed as com- 
pared with the old method of manufacture. The company 
has just closed a contract to supply booms and masts for 
twenty-seven wooden steamers building in British Columbia. 
Contracts have also been taken for supplying vessels being 


built at Astoria, Vancouver, Wash., and at California, Massa- 
chusetts and Florida ports. W. B. Wiggins, George Brough- 
ton and Mr. Murphy are the proprietors of the company and 
the machine invented by Mr. Murphy for the turning out of 
spars. The company has two of these machines at the 
plant in North Portland and they turn out one mast and 
six spars a day. 

C. M. Kutzner, a well known lumber manufacturers’ 
agent of Billings, Mont., after spending the holidays with 
his mother at San Diego, Cal., stopped over in Portland to 
call upon the lumber trade. 

Ben Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., who has been 
touring the middle States for several weeks, is expected 
home about Jan. 10, according to letter received from him 
at the offices in the Yeon Building. 

J. B. Miller, of the Miller Logging Co., went from this 
city to Toledo, Ore., this week to start operating his logging 
camps at once, with the intention of having the sawmill at 
Toledo resume operations in a couple of weeks. The mill 
will operate on two shifts and cut mostly spruce, according 
to plans. There is a heavy belt of spruce just north of 
where the company has been logging, and it is estimated 
there are from 3,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing spruce in the big Siletz timber belt. 

The Willamette Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held a brief meeting here this morning in the offices 
of Secretary Donaldson in the Gerlinger Building. The 
meeting was devoted largely to routine matters. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.’s camps near Wendling now 
have a well equipped Y. M. C. A. car for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the employees. It is believed to be the only 
one in the State. Entertainments are given there and often 
as many as sixty attend these functions. The car is 16 by 
40 feet and contains at one end a room for the secretary. 
The rest room is fitted up for reading and writing room. 
There are two pool tables in the car. Entertainments are 
given two or three times a week and every Sunday evening 
religious services are held. These are conducted by the 
secretary or some visiting clergyman. The car is furnished 
by the company, which pays the salary of the secretary and 
provides his board at the camp cook houses. The other ex- 
penses are met by membership fees and contributions by the 
men. While many take out memberships, the privileges are 


free to all. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 5.—Continuation of flood conditions of the last few 
weeks has been working havoc with the lumber and logging 
industry in western Washington, especially thru the country 
districts away from tidewater. The crest of the second 
flood has passed and the waters have been receding since 
New Year’s. Railroads have suffered severely and altho 
construction repair work is being rushed it will be well into 
next week before conditions are near normal again. For a 
few days during the last floods no train at all, either passen- 
ger or freight, was operated thru the Cascades, the only out- 
let from Tacoma and Seattle being via the Sumas line to the 
north and the North Bank line to the south. At this writ- 
ing the Milwaukee is handling no freight at all. The Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific are handling some, hauling 
by way of the North Bank road. The Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation line is handling its normal amount. 

But for the Government taking over the railroads condi- 
tions would have been even more serious. By Government 
order six of the nine passenger trains a day run by the vari- 
ous railroads from Tacoma to Portland have been annulled. 
The bulk of this traffic was over the Northern Pacific’s Point 
Defiance line out of Tacoma. The sharp cut in passenger 
trains has opened the road for a very much larger freight 
movement. Prediction is being made by railroad men that 
when conditions are restored to normal the North Bank will 
be ordered used exclusively for hauling freight. Unifying 
of switching operations is also facilitating the freight move- 
ment. The bulk of the sawmills here are handling exclusively 
Government and ship yard business. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma Building, has been 
able to keep running, altho flood conditions have closed down 
several mills along the Tacoma Eastern. Floods are also 
interfering a good deal with logging operations. 

“The mills and camps are all doing their best to get out 
Government business, and not much attention is being paid 
to anything else,” said J. G. Dickson, of the Mineral Lake 
and Pacific States Lumber companies. “About the only 
freight moving is out of the Grays Harbor country just now.” 

Capt. William Farr, in charge of spruce production work 
in this district under the direction of Col. Brice P. Disque, 
was a speaker at the Tacoma Rotary Club luncheon Thurs- 
day and told of what the Government is doing. December 
weather conditions and floods have cut down production about 
30 percent, according to Colonel Disque. The Government 
has about 1,000 uniformed men now working in the camps 
and it looks as if it would have to put from 6,000 to 7,000 
in to get out the spruce, according to Colonel Disque, who 
was also over this week from Portland. The bulk of the 
mills complied with the Government request to forget the 
holiday season and ran steadily. The Government has con- 
tracted for all the spruce the present mills and camps can 
furnish for the next eighteen months. Working at maximum 
capacity the mills have only been able to get out 40 percent 
of the spruce the Government wants, Colonel Disque says. 

About $400,000 worth of new buildings have been ordered 
for the Tacoma army camp, including new buildings at the 
base hospital, grain elevators, drying sheds for soldiers’ gar- 
ments, new buildings for the remount station and other struc- 
tures. A large quantity of lumber will be required for the 
work, 

The Foundation Co., operating the largest wood ship yard 
on the Sound, with ten wooden vessels now under construc- 
tion, contemplates increasing its capacity double, according 
to a statement made to the city commission Thursday by 
Manager Bayly Hipkins, who appealed for better transpor- 
tation facilities for the men employed in the various tide- 
flats industries. The Foundation Co. alone employs 1,200 
men, Manager Hipkins in outlining the company’s expendil- 
tures on its fifty-three ship contracts stated that $1,500,000 
is for lumber, which will come from Tacoma sawmills. The 
company’s plant here has cost it $1,168,964, he declared. He 
also deplored housing facilities in Tacoma and asserted that 
what few facilities in this line are available are offered only 
at exorbitant rentals. If the company carries out its pres- 
ent plans for doubling its yards here about 2,500 men will 
be employed steadily. 

The Puget Sound Iron & Steel Co.’s big plant on the 
Puyallup River east of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
plant had a narrow escape from total destruction during the 
floods of the last week, and only by energetic work on the 
part of employees, the Tacoma Dredging Co. and volunteer 
friends, including soldiers from camp, was the plant saved. 
As it is half a dozen buildings were washed away and the 
water had cut under one corner of the pattern shop. About 
an acre of ground was swept away. The Puyallup River at 
this point makes a turn and during the height of the floods 
the current was running like a mill race, tearing out bulk- 
heading at the plant and soon eating its way to the build- 
ings. It is estimated unofficially that about $20,000 damage 
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was done. President John L. Roberts, of the company, is in 
California and the battle to save the plant was directed by 
his son, Eugene D. Roberts, the vice president. 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co., at its plant on Day Island, 
is bending every energy to getting out Government lumber 
and it is making something of a record in getting out fir 
airplane stock, according to millmen. Up to last night the 
company had shipped 300,000 feet of fir airplane stock, ac- 
cording to President W. Yale Henry. The company reports 
unlimited commercial business offering with the market firm 
and premiums paid anyone that can ship, and premiums 
especially for cutting orders. ‘‘We are doing everything we 
can to help the Government. That is our main obejct,” said 
President Henry, “and I believe that if every other mill 
could show as much in proportion the Government would be 
greatly helped in its war program.” 

The Pacific Shingle Co. has its shingle mill on the north 
water front idle and has not been running since before Christ- 
mas. The market has been stiffening up lately, but there 
are no cars to be had and no use running, it is stated. ‘We 
figure to start up again next week if we can have any pros- 
pect of getting some cars,” said C. KE. Hagber, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, Thursday. “Shingle logs I think 
are a bit easier. We have not been in the market at all for 
any and have not kept track of them the last few weeks, 
but there have been some offered us, indicating a moderate 
supply in the water.” 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 5.—High water that has broken all records in north- 
western Washington for the last eight years this week has 
interfered with logging operations seriously and unless rail- 
roads are able to repair their lines within a few days curtail- 
ment of lumber production is inevitable. Hope is enter- 
tained, however, that traffic will be restored next week. In 
most cases camps have been able to operate, but rail ship- 
ments have been impossible on the Northern Pacific and on 
the Deming branch of the Bellingham & Northern, which 
serves the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. On the Great Northern 
there have been no trains to Seattle for a week, and miles of 
ballasting has been swept away on this road,.the Northern 
Pacific and Pacific Northwest Traction Co.’s lines. On Lake 
Whatcom high water again forced two of the plants of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills to close. 

The steam schooner Santa Rita loaded 250,000 feet of lum- 
ber at the Bloedel Donovan cargo mill for the west Coast this 
week. The schooner red J. Wood is expected shortly from 
Australia to load for the west Coast at the 8. K. Wood mill. 

A big lumber yard will be established at Ladysmith soon 
by the Clear Lake Lumber Co., which this week bought five 
blocks of the townsite for that purpose, 

What the wooden ship building industry means to the 
Northwest may be gathered to some extent from the fact that 
the Ef. K. Wood Lumber Co. alone has furnished a single com- 
pany with 9,000,000 feet of lumber for that purpose in the 
last eighteen months. The company estimates that it is able 
to cut enough ship lumber to keep three ships constantly 
under construction at the same time. The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills and the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
have also furnished many millions of feet of lumber to North- 
western ship yards and are busy filling such orders now. 

That Government officials should be placed in the logging 
camps and mills of the country for the purpose of supervising 
the work of the plants in order to conform to the Govern- 
ment’s needs is the belief of Fred J. Wood. In an interview 
this week Mr. Wood, who is manager of the 2. K. Wood mill 
and one of the wealthiest lumbermen in the Northwest, said : 
“Altho I am heartily in favor of the present embargo 


system, yet I feel that the Government is approaching the 


matter in the wrong manner. My idea of the one and only 
method of organizing the lumber industry of the country so as 
to facilitate the Government’s ship and airplane building pro- 
gram would be the placing of Government officials in the 
camps and woods to select the timber to be cut that would be 
of the best use to the Government and also in the sawmills 
to direct the cutting of the timber for ship building pur- 
poses. ‘When a log arrives at the mill it can generally be 
cut into almost any shape or size, depending upon the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, and I would advocate that Gov- 
ernment men direct the cutting of the lumber so that the 
Government might derive the best possible benefit from each 


log.”’ 
ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 5.—The lumber situation is to be improved by the 
order reducing the number of passenger trains on the Coast 
by about twenty a day. ‘Twelve of the trains have been run 
between Portland and Seattle, four between Grays Harbor, 
Seattle and Portland, and four from other harbors. This 
will release many passenger locomotives for freight service. 
With orders to dispatch freight unloading and to hurry along 
empties the lumber manufacturers expect that they will be 
able to get all the cars needed at least for Government 


business. 
KALISPELL, MONT. 


Jan. 5.—The market remains steady. ,; A number of the big 
mills in western Montana are still running, and logging is in 
full swing, as there has been plenty of snow. All the camps 
have nearly all the men they can use. Every company in the 
Northwest is planning a big season’s run in 1918. 

Timber sales of the national forests in Montana are 
doubled. The total amount sold exceeded 2,000,000,000 feet 
and is valued at more than $3,715,000. 

Herbert A. Templeton, who, altho still in his thirties, has 
been since its beginning the active head of the Rogers-Temple- 
ton Lumber Co., with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., 
the biggest lumber retail organization in the State, will leave 
in two or three weeks for France in service of the Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Templeton has volunteered his services for a period of 
about six months without compensation, but it is probable 
that he will be engaged in this work longer. Business man- 
agement of the company during the absence of Mr. Templeton 
will be in the hands of G. W. Bulmer, who has been assist- 
ant general manager of the concern for several years. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 8.—Serious conditions still prevail in the lumber busi- 
ness here, the wholesalers being the worst off, but the retailers 
fast getting in the same condition. Lack of shipments is the 
cause of the trouble. Practically no lumber is coming into 
this city by rail, and what little was coming in by barge 
has been completely stopped by the weather, and will not 
resume for some time on account of the vast amount of ice 
in the river. Of course the Government lumber is coming 
forward, possibly too fast, but there is little for the yards 
or for general consumption. What business the wholesalers 
are doing outside of Government.orders is by watching the 
spots thruout the State and at other points that open up 
for a few days, and trying to get cars and rush the orders 
there while the point is still open. Everybody seems to want 
lumber and there is no, trouble to sell almost anything on 
the list and get a good price for it, if it can be delivered. 


The prospect is for betterment, however, as most of the can- 
tonment work in this section is about done and most of the 
ship yards are up to the point of needing only the lumber 
for the actual building of the ships. 

The recent cold snap diverted all carriers into the coal 
trade for a few days, but with most of the camps pretty well 
supplied and the local railroads decreasing the shortage of 
cars, even with increased tonnage and decreased help, the 
main thing that stands in the way of lumber possibilities 
is the congestion of freight for shipment. Local men gener- 
ally approve Controller McAdoo’s increase in demurrage, 
altho the lumbermen have been pretty well trained to quick 
release of cars. Another favorable feature is the urgent 
need of encouraging dwelling construction and the apparent 
desire of the Government to encourage rather than discour- 
age business as soon as the most pressing army needs have 
been attended to. 

Several wholesale concerns, while not actually retiring from 
business, are suspending animation; have let all their help 
go, and are keeping their offices open just to keep the firms 
alive until conditions change for the better. Several retail 
concerns are in about the same condition temporarily, but 
have lumber on order and will proceed as soon as it is re- 
ceived. General business here is good in Government work 
and its dependent industries, and commercial lines report a 
fair amount of orders booked for immediate and early spring 
deliveries. Financial conditions are tightening and money 
rates have advanced, ; 

Box makers, planing mills and furniture men have plenty 
of orders, but are blocked in filling them by the lack of lum- 
ber on all work not for the Government, All kinds of lumber 
are in good call, white pine and spruce being especially scarce. 

Joseph H. Sykes, a well known white pine salesman in this 
territory, has just connected with William Schuette & Co., 
of New York, and will represent them in this territory. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 8.—The new year’s opening of the lumber trade in 
Pittsburgh is fraught with many vital questions, especially 
those affecting the status of the wholesale lumber dealer, 
Viewed by the larger companies, strictly speaking wholesale 
dealers, the outlook is disconcerting. The Government’s de- 
cision to recognize only producers in buying material for war 
needs, eliminating wholesale and retail trade entirely, to- 
gether with the fact that aside from war needs little seems 
likely to fall to the trade this spring, at least, causes con- 
cern regarding the year’s outlook. However, there is a 
growing belief that before the summer is here, new condi- 
tions will arise that will make things more hopeful. 

At present only war supplies are being given serious con- 
sideration, unless it be sustenance for the people. ‘The de- 
plorable condition of the railroads at this time, and the con- 
gestion of freight makes it appear hopeless to seek an out- 
let for new shipments of lumber for private consumption. 
The bright spot in this rather pessimistic view, however, 
is the growing belief that the concentration of railroad 
direction is going to work wonders before the spring is over, 
and will eventually enable a fair resumption of trade on 
other than war lines. This is the basis for the continued 
work being done on the “Own Your Home” campaign. This, 
too, is proving an interesting subject for the retailers just 
now. 

Edward V. Babcock, head of the Babcock lumber interests 
was on Monday of this week inducted into office as mayor 
of Pittsburgh for a 4-year term. His inauguration was 
quite a notable event in the new city-county building ad- 
joining the court house, Mr. Babcock being the first mayor 
to take office in this new municipal structure. During the 
next four years he will be required to give the major part of 
his time to Pittsburgh municipal affairs. O. H. Babcock, 
of the Babcock Lumber Co., is out of the city this week on 
business, The company generally is meeting with the uni- 
form difficulties of the trade, but is making progress in its 
shipments. 

President Louis Germain, Jr., of the Germain Co. reports 
that his company in 1917 had a very satisfactory year in 
spite of difficulties and that the volume of trade was very 
large. Mr. Germain is inclined to take an optimistic view 
of the immediate future, believing that conditions will meas- 
urably improve as the advanced plans for Government con- 
trol of railroads get into working order. 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., is slowly 
getting back into harness again and his friends are con- 
gratulating him upon his recovery from his severe attack of 


tonsilitis. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 9.—The figures for building operations in Buffalo dur- 
ing 1917 show a decline of 20 percent from the previous year. 
Last year’s total was $10,501,000, as compared with $13,- 
137,000 in 1916. A rather steady decline was shown during 
the greater part of the year, only three months exceeding 
the corresponding ones of the year previous. The greatest 
decline was shown in the two closing months, November run- 
ning less than half as much as the corresponding month and 
December showing a total of $684,000, as compared with 
$1,207,000. ‘The first week of 1917 was attended by severe 
cold weather, which made building work almost impossible, 
and permits were only twenty-two in number and $49,400 in 
cost. 

It is too early to do much predicting for the coming spring 
season, but real estate men say that much need of dwelling 
houses and apartments is felt here and that they believe work 
will be fully as active in this line as a year ago. In an 
industrial way the last year has been an unusually prosperous 
one in Buffalo and many thousands of men have been given 
employment in industries which have large war orders. Many 
of these men are looking for an opportunity to buy reason- 
ably-priced homes, 

Horace F. Taylor, president of Taylor & Crate, has re- 
turned to Washington after spending the holidays here. He 
expects to remain at his official duties in that city while the 
war lasts. 

Orson B. Yeager last week was elected president of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo, one of the country’s leading 
organizations in motordom. 

A letter has been received here from Knowlton Mixer, who 
is a director of Red Cross work in France, in which he reports 
meeting a number of Buffalonians who are engaged in various 
capacities in helping to win the war. He is now engaged in 
refugee and relief work. 

The traveling men in the lumber trade already complain 
that they can not get trains for making quick trips over 
the country and in some cases they will be laid off. Another 
side of the difficulty is that they never know what to sell, 
because they are not able to promise delivery at any given 
time, Just now the southwestern hardwood movement is 
better than the deliveries eastward. The New York Central 
is reported to be embargoed almost, everywhere and other 
roads are also having much freight trouble. If the setting 
apart of next week for special freight movement docs not 
release embargoed cars. and discover lost ones the trade 
will giye up in despair. 

The city of Lockport made arrangements this wee! for 
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delivery of 1,000 cords of wood to a central point, whence 
it will be sold to citizens as a substitute for coal, which is 
almost impossible to get. The wood will be sold in half-cord 
lots at the rate of $3 a cord. About the same state of affairs 
is found at Batavia, where the fuel administrator is calling 
on farmers by telephone urging them to bring wood to the 
city. Wood has lately been the only fuel available there 
and people have been urged to purchase it. Prices vary 
from $3 to $4 a cord and one farmer contracted to deliver 
firewood of beech and maple in 12-inch lengths at $10 for 
three cords. The only drawback to the availability of wood is 
the difficulty in getting enough men to cut it. Small hard- 
wood pieces left over from making farm machinery at the 
Massey-Harris Harvester Co.’s plant at Batavia have been 
available for fuel till quite lately, but the public demand has 
been so great that now only employees can obtain a supply, 
and then only in small lots. 

Woodworking concerns are getting many inquiries now- 
adays for sawdust and shavings and prices have gone to an 
unusually high level. White pine sawdust is quoted at about 
$75 a car, but some concerns are not shipping, as any cars 
obtained in these days of shortage are being used for the 
movement of lumber. The plan is followed at some plants 
of piling up sawdust and shavings on vacant property, to 
be moved when cars are not so hard to obtain. 

Edmond D. McCarthy was elected president of the Buffalo 
Builders’ Exchange at the annual meeting held on Tuesday. 
A buffet luncheon was served at the noon hour to many 
members. The exchange floor is a popular gathering place 
for the lumber and woodworking interests. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Jan. 8.—During the last few days storms have tended 
to tighten up the amount of available tonnage, so that dif- 
ficulty is being experienced in getting consignments started 
after being loaded. A week ago cars were sufficient to meet 
requirements but shippers are complaining about the scarcity 
of rolling stock now. Many passenger trains have been dis- 
continued since Sunday on the big lines doing business in 
the territory supplied from the local market but there has 
been no noticeable increase in the movement of freight from 
this point. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., has been 
nominated for a directorship on the Chamber of Commerce 
at Buffalo, N. Y. The election will be held this evening. 

Salesmen employed by local dealers are starting out on 
their rounds again after the holidays, but there will be no 
great effort on their part to urge purchases of stock in 
which their employers are rather short at the yards at the 
present time. 

F. I. Alliger, of the Alliger Box & Lumber Co., has been 
appointed a member of the Tonawanda Board of "Education 
to succeed Edward H. Hubman, of Thompson, Hubman & 


Fisher. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 9.—The most sensational demand for building mate- 
tials here is for box boards to be used in crating. Whether 
boxes are buildings or not is a disputable question, but it is 
certain that the demand for this branch of the lumber trade 
which has developed by such leaps and bounds during 1917 
is rapidly approaching the enormous. Prices are steadily 
advancing. 

All down on Cape Cod and thru the southeastern parts of 
Massachusetts the farmers and owners of small woodlots are 
selling timber to portable mill concerns for use as timber for 
box board making. ‘The whole southeastern part of the State 
is dotted with box board mills. All sorts of wood is going 
into the manufacture of the box boards, but soft and hard 
pine is used mostly. 

The last year has been a most remarkable one for the 
spruce lumber trade. Enormous strides in both demand and 
prices were witnessed. Whether or not the advance of the 
last year may be maintained or not is bothering some people, 
but when the facts of the great cost of production are con- 
sidered then it must be realized that no drastic decline will 
occur. 

The trade has been getting large orders for the erection 
of Government buildings of all sorts in the great canton- 
ments and camps. These have furnished the base for the 
strenuous demand and the utmost need for expedition in han- 
dling. The call for lumber from local yards has been very 
slack for some months. Few are building because they can 
not afford to do so. 

The great terminal repair shops of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad located in East Cambridge were swept by fire early 
Sunday morning and the entire outlay destroyed with thirty 
cars and a great deal of valuable machinery. ‘This fire comes 
just at the worst time for the Boston & Maine, the great lum- 
ber road of the timber producing New England States, for it 
puts out of commission its repair shop at the most important 
point and will necessitate much delay in moving material. 

What the result of the Government pool of railroads will 
be on the New England trade is causing a good deal of specu- 
lation among the dealers. Most of the aggregation carrying 
the southern lumber expect relief—that is, not immediate aid, 
but a material lessening of their difficulties in the future. 
The tradesmen representing the northern and eastern spruce 
conditions, who have until recently had pretty good transpor- 
tation, are a little pessimistic over the outlook. Some think 
that the Government will step in and take away from New 
England many of the cars which they have formerly had for 
the transportation of their products. 

Weather and labor conditions in Maine and other parts of 
northern New England are so bad that many concerns that 
usually have all their yarding done at this time of the year 
report that this year they have only 50 percent of that work 
finished and prospects are poor. When labor is mentioned 
the lumbermen throw up their hands and give up. The men 
in the woods are so inefficient and so untrustworthy that the 
operators are practically at their wits’ ends. 

Applications to build or alter in Boston for December 
amount to 177 with an estimated cost of $510,315. They 
are divided up as follows: New work, twenty-nine applica- 
tions with an estimated cost of $381,875, and 138 alterations 
costing $119,440. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 5.—The second visitation of floods in this district 
served to make a new high-water mark, also a new low 
service record for transportation lines. Coming on the heels of 
the first freshet, railroad officials are unable to give accurate 
estimates of damage done to their lines, nor are they in a posi- 
tion to state positively when their roads may be expected to 
resume operations, for all depends upon a continuance of the 
flood and whether or not heavy snow follows high water. 
Yesterday the freshet reached a stage never before touched 
in this district, resulting in the total disruption of steam and 
trolley transportation east and north from Everett, the tear- 
ing down of telegraph and telephone lines in every direction, 
excepting to Seattle, and the toppling of high tension wires 
on the Snoqualmie line that threw a part of the city in dark- 
hess Saturday night. 

Sawmill Ig.along the Snohomish River at Everett are closed 
and some Jéf.them under water. ‘The present situation is 





more serious than is generally supposed,” says the H. 0. 
Seiffert Co. “The transcontinental roads had just begun to 
move passenger trains when the first flood abated, then came 
this high water. No freight had been touched and all side 
tracks are blocked with east and west bound freight. Had 
it not been for this latest freshet it would have taken the 
railroads ten days or more to clean up their first congestion 
and get down to normal. With this sudden high water it 
will be a week before the railroads can start to move passen- 
gers, and then a week or two more to start clearing up freight 
that has accumulated. It means, practically, a three weeks’ 
embargo on freight transportation. On top of this the roads 
are expecting to feel, at any day now, the annual weight of 
delaying snows.” 

Some of the office force of the Eclipse Mill Co. visited the 
plant yesterday, but were forced to make the journey from 
the Northern Pacific station to the mill in a boat. The floor 
of the Eclipse office was under water, and, of course, the 
plant is closed down. The same situation has occurred at 
the Canyon Lumber Co.’s mill, where several inches of water 
stands on the mill floor, closing down this industry. The 
shutting off of shipping facilities is expected to result in 
closing a number of mills not otherwise touched by the floods. 

The freshet was exceptionally severe with the Index-Galena 
Lumber Co.’s property at Index, Wash., for the mill office 
has floated downstream, and so has the private residence of 
President Carl H. Voss. The mill pond also has been washed 
away and its fire equipment building is demolished. Repairs 
now are being made. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. hopes to be able to get to work 
late this week, after an enforced closing because of high 
water in Snohomish River. The mill is without logs, but 
an attempt is to be made to get at least one section into 
the pond, tho the river still is high and its current swift. 

D. D. Wilder, a millman from Singapore, is visiting: W. J. 
Williams in Everett. Mr. Wilder has erected one large saw- 
mill in the Orient for a Chinese company who engaged him, 
and the plant is said to have been so successful that the same 
company has assigned him to build a second mill for them. 
Most of the timber cut is mahogany. D. D. Wilder’s home, 
before removing to Singapore, was in Anacortes. 

Clarence Parker, manager of the Everett Safety Council, 
an organization of millmen banded together to instruct em- 
ployees in the principle of safety first, has gone to Spokane 
to take up similar work with lumbermen of that district. 

Very few logging camps are operating in Snohomish and 
Skagit counties, as a result of the flood conditions that have 
not as yet sufficiently subsided to permit railroads to com- 
plete repairs. In this vicinity there is not a fir or cedar 
camp running that ships by rail, reports the Puget Sound 
Log Scaling Bureau. Camps and men are ready to continue 
cutting, but today they are not able to ship the raw product 
to the mills, and so the shut-down rule prevails until such 
time as railroads are ready to make deliveries, This curtail- 
ment means that the mills are feeling the pinch produced by 
a log shortage, a condition made further difficult by the 
impossibility to ship lumber by rail, for the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
have been put out of business by the visitation of two un- 
usually severe freshets, the most serious flood trouble in 
the recollection of pioneer residents of this district. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 7.—The following taken from a sales report of one 
of the large local mills showing orders booked during the 
first five days of January not only shows the yellow pine 
market to be in a healthy condition but shows some very 
good margins over list prices : 

F.o.b. mill 
Seventeen cars Government — nee Kea he ee ewes $40. 00 
One car No. 1, 6 ~— 8", ig’ $48 


B&better, B/axt2", 4 











No. 1, 2x | Ae ree 23.50 

x8” 12 and 1 ae”. 22.50 

3x10", 0 ee Sree 25.50 

One car No. 1, 6”, 10 to 16’, BEA Rice eee eee enees 31.00 

Phe II eos see teeeeee ce eres cae we $1.25 

NOs, 4 BOOP o36..6:5:0'4:6- 50. oveoe Ghee 

No.1, 238", 7 — 14’, S48. ia 22.50 

eee 25.50 

2x4", 1% ee 14’, S48.. .. 22.50 

Va en DUS |. ee .- 21.50 

One car No, 2, 4/4 com. sap gum, rough. 18.00 

Two cars No. 2, 4/4 com. sap gum, S28 ym 19.75 

One car No. 2, 6”, 6 and 8’, S28 and CM.... 20.00 

One car 4”, 6 and 8’, S2S and resawn %”.........+.-+:. 7.00 
One car No. 1, 2x4, 6 and 8”, 6’, mill run flooring 

fi SEO 2 a SO Te re 18.25 

Five cars No. 1, 2x6”, resawn and S2S and CM....... 23.00 
One car 10x12” and up, 30’ and longer, SE&S white 

oak timbers, average 35 to 36’.........0.00008 75.00 


It might be added that the mill from whose order file the 
above was taken is not anxious to increase its file at this 
time and the above came without solicitation. 

Altho prices have improved materjally during the year just 
closed, and it has been a satisfactory period from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint, with the rapidly increasing cost of 
production, millmen generally feel that there must be a grad- 
ual upward trend of present prices to offset additional costs. 
Latest advice by the railroads are to the effect that the car 
shortage situation will soon be relieved, temporarily at least, 
by empties now en route. As some of the numerous em- 
bargoes also have recently been lifted shipping conditions 
look more favorable for the near future. 

All the mills in this section are closed down for a period 
of one to three weeks to permit the annual repairs, all with 
badly broken stocks and practically no surplus of yellow 
pine in pile. There is more or Jess of an upheavel in condi- 
tions surrounding the manufacture of lumber, especially in 
labor conditions, caused partly by the army draft and partly 
by the roving disposition of skilled labor whenever there is a 
good demand for its services. With this, and the more or less 
bad weather for logging, the old law of supply and demand 
will be apt to rule in the yellow pine market. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Jan. 9.—The A. Streich & Bros. Co., thist city, which is 
engaged in manufacturing gun carriages and other trans- 
portation vehicles for the Government, has announced a 
bonus to its employees of 10 percent of their wages for the 
year, the total distribution running into thousands of dol- 
lars. The company had previously announced a 6 percent 
bonus, so the increase came as a pleasant surprise. 

The annual meeting of the Shawano Lumber Co., of 
Shawano, is to be held soon, at which time arrangements 
are to be made for building a planing mill to save the 
handling of lumber two or three times. Two side tracks 
have been put in the yard, one for the logs and one for 
loading. lumber. The company expects to do considerable 
logging this winter and also to buy a large amount of 
logs. 
The S. Gilson Lumber Co. is the name of a new con- 
cern operating at Rice Lake. Mr. Gilson was seven years 
with the Rice Lake Lumber Co. as sales manager and has had 
many years’ experience in the lumber producing field. 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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1 9 1 8 Cut of Hardwoods 
Ready for Contract 
We are now putting into pile our cut of 


choice Northern Hardwoods, including 
our “Famous” 


Shawano M 

County 

and will contract with factories for 1918 
requirements. 


GILL - ANDREWS LUMBER CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 








We Offer pry stock 


1 small car ue No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

i car 5/4 No. 1 . & Bt’r Basswood. 

2 cars 4/4 Neo. 2 Com. SS Bt’r Hard Maple. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com, =. cen 

3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. B 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Ber “Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,®*“yiz''’ 








‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4.No.1C. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Biret 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 (.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Caamene’ & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 4 











Maple-Beech-Elm—Ash 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39 M ft. 1-1-16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring. 


33 M ft. ‘* 2” Clear 
200 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Maple. 
500 M ft. 5-4 


500 M ft. 5-4 - Beech. 

150 M ft. 6-4 + Elm. 

150 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 
10 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 " 

40 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 be he od 

40 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 hs da Ash. 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash. 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








| ELM & BIRCH 


JACKSON & TINDLE 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4.4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


" Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 








A, 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN @bert methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
ve’sels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
busines of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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IFIC COAST 


CIFiIc 


LUMBER 


AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


fe 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
Cedar ‘*Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce wine f Pony wd hong 
Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. A. MOORE, Representative. 


727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
M'aneapolis Sales Office: umber Exchange g 


Fir 
Spruce and 


Cedar 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


















Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 











Prompt Shipments 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 











‘hewane Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
_/ 








Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
a LUMBER CO. Wein ss 
4 be ange, i 
Al Geedes || Siaccsee, Mae” | ake 























TORONTO 























White has and | 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 


and offer the following: 
Specials—For Immediate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you, may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson ssuiscues 
Wholesalers Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





George W. Ellis, of the D. W. Britten Cooperage Co., 
}reen Bay, Wis., was in Chicago on business Wednes- 
day. 


W. L. Godley, Chicago representative for the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Milwaukee on 
Thursday. 


E. W. DeCamp, sales representative of the American Column 
& Lumber Co., of St. Albans, W. Va., was in Chicago early 
in the week. 


L. 8. Case, of St. Paul, Minn., of the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, was in Chicago Tuesday on his way home from an 
eastern business trip. 


William S. Winegar, president of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., left for Detroit Thursday and expected to spend several 
days at his home at Grand Rapids. 


Herbert C. Miller, of Milwaukee, Wis., representative of the 
Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., in Indiana and Ohio 
territory, was in Chicago Thursday. 


N. J. Clears, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., 
spent most of the week at the mill of the company. 


Gilbert M. Walker, vice president of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago the forepart 
of the week en route home from a business trip to New 
York City. 


D. C. Johnson, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., who is lo- 
cated at the mill of the company at Bellfield, Ark., returned 
south after spending the holiday period in the North. His 
family expect to continue their visit in the North and will not 
return south for several weeks. 


R. C. Bryant, professor in lumbering at Yale University, 
was in Chicago on business during the week. The uni- 
versity has granted him a leave of absence to do some spe- 
cial work for the Forest Service, and from here he expected 
to go south. Mr. and Mrs. Bryant spent the Christmas holi- 
days with her parents at Polo, IIl. 


Carlile P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., was in Chicago on Tuesday and 
conferred with Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Another visitor from Madi- 
son during the week was Howard F. Weiss, former director 
of the Government laboratory and now connected with the 
Burgess Laboratories there. 


J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago Tuesday. He said 
that owing to the extreme difficulty in getting stuff shipped 
and with embargoes in the eastern territory his company 
has not much to offer. He looked for better transportation 
conditions soon and said that all lumbermen with whom he 
had talked thought likewise. 


Christian F. Mohr, president of the Mohr Lumber Co., of 
Portage and Tomahawk, Wis., celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday anniversary at his home in Tomahawk on Dec. 31. 
Mr. Mohr resided in Portage until a year and a half ago and 
moved to Tomahawk when the company established a mill 
there. He is a well known Wisconsin Mason and still takes 
a keen interest in business affairs. 


K. V. Haymaker, who was recently employed as building 
and loan expert for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was in Chicago Monday and conferred with 
Secretary R. S. Kellogg. Mr. Haymaker was on his way 
to Lincoln, Neb., to make an address at the annual of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, and was enthusiastic 
over the work that he is undertaking for the association. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Cornell Wood 
Products Co. W. G. Saville, who has been assistant to the 
president, was elected vice president of the company, and will 
be in charge of sales. Mr. Saville has been connected with 
the company in a sales capacity since it started to manufac- 
ture wallboard; his previous experience in the board busi- 
ness was with the United Box Board Co., of New York City. 


George A. Townsend, sales manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., was a Chicago visitor this week. 
He reported the company’s big mill plant, which has a capac- 
ity of a million feet a day, as busy on orders and that things 
also hum around its box plant. Mr, Townsend is very opti- 
mistic over the lumber outlook for 1918, believing that all 
branches of the lumber trade will be kept active and success- 
ful. 


Charles W. Fish, president of the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co., Elcho, Wis., one of the best known among northern manu- 
facturers, was in Chicago a part of the week. Now that the 
Jovernment has taken over control of the railways Mr. Fish 
is a bit fearful that he will be commandeered as a railway 
conductor on account of his splendid work in bringing the 
Salesmanship Special back from Bay City, Mich., to Chicago, 
a few weeks ago. 


W. J. Grossman, secretary-treasurer of the 'Tipler-Gross- 
man Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis., was in Chicago Wednes- 
day and said that the new mill of the company at Long Lake, 
Wis., was completed and that as soon as work on the work- 
men’s cottages was done so that workers could move their 
families there operation at the plant would be started. He 
reported an active demand for northern hardwoods, espe- 
cially basswood and rock elm, and that stocks are light. 


H. A. Hoover, of Ashley, Ill., sales representative of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., who while in Chicago last week 
attending a conference with other salesmen of the company 
began so to feel the effects of a fall a few days previous that 
he was confined to his room at the Sherman House, is still 
in Chicago, showing gradual improvement. Mr. Hoover is 
now a patient at Montrose Hospital, where the opinion was 
expressed that he might be able to leave for his home at Ash- 
ley the latter part of the week. 


A new local wholesale concern, the Charles Miller Lumber 
Co., has opened offices at 247 Railway Exchange Building. 
Charles Miller is a former Chicago lumberman who for the 
last six years has been president of the Taylor County Lum- 
ber Co., at Rib Lake, Wis. He and his brother, Milton 
Miller, who died two years ago, were in business in Chi- 
eago for several years, conducting the Miller Bros. Lumber 
Co. at Twenty-second Street and Center Avenue. The Charles 
Miller Lumber Co. will handle both northern and southern 
woods and cedar posts and ties. 





W. C. Trout, of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine (Co., 
Lufkin, Tex., was in Chicago during the week on business, 
Mr. Trout, whose concern makes sawmill machinery, said 
that business had been good and that the company had re- 
cently furnished the machinery for the new mill of the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., at Pearson, La., and the Wier 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex. Lufkin, which is 
the center of an extensive lumber producing territory, had 
been active in recent months, said Mr. Trout, and many 
of the mills have been cutting on Government ship speci- 
fications. 


Charles L. Barnett, of the Collier-Barnett Co., Toledo, 
and Charles H. Pease, of the Charles H. Pease Co., Cincin- 
nati, were among the sash and door trade visitors in Chi- 
cago during the week. Mr. Barnett said that his son 
David, who has been with the concern for some time, had 
been elected its secretary and that business, under present 
conditions, was fairly good. Mr. Pease was formerly con- 
nected with the Ward-Brock Sash & Door Co., of Cincin- 
nati, and only recently engaged in business for himself, 
His view was the same as Mr. Barnett, that under present 
conditions the sash and door trade is as good as could be 
expected. 


Ira Bennett, general manager of the Fresno Flume & Irri- 
gation Co., of Fresno, Cal., was in Chicago for several days 
and said that the fruit crop in western States is taking prac- 
tically all the box and crate material gotten out last fall and 
that business is very active. Business in California, gener- 
ally speaking, is fairly good, considering handicaps that the 
war imposes. There is more business for export than there 
are bottoms to take it away, and the war has also produced 
larger trade in other ways. Mr. Bennett is much heavier 
than in the days when he lived at Muskegon, Mich., and 
Sandusky, Ohio, and radiates sunshine as does the State 
from which he hails. 


L. V. Hedrick, of the Coast Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
was in Chicago part of the week conferring with W. W. 
Graham, representative in Chicago territory for the com- 
pany. Mr. Hedrick left the Coast two weeks ago and made 
several stops before reaching Chicago and expected to visit 
eastern points before returning home. He is visiting con- 
suming territory to study the situation and is meeting many 
in the trade who use coast woods. Speaking of ‘the situ- 
ation on the Coast, he said that most concerns had all the 
business that they cared to carry under the extremely try- 
ing conditions governing shipment and delivery, but were 
optimistic over the future demand for coast woods, despite 
the many handicaps resulting from the war. His concern 
specializes in the railroad trade and, tho a comparatively 
new wholesale company, has a rapidly growing business in 
Chicago and eastern territory. The Chicago office is main- 
tained under the direction of Mr. Graham in the Railway 
Exchange Building. 





COOPERAGE MAKERS COOPERATE WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Representative manufacturers of ash staves conferred with 
manufacturers of butter tubs Jan. 3 at the Auditorium 
Hotel in Chicago to arrive at a ‘mutually reasonable and 
satisfactory basis’ at which ash staves for butter tubs can 
be bought or sold. The manufacturers of ash staves present 
at this conference, desiring to coéperate with the Food 
Administration and with the butter tub manufacturers to 
prevent anything savoring of profiteering in food contain- 
ers, formally agreed that they would speed up production 
and furnish all the ash staves they could produce prior to 
May 1, 1918, at $18 per thousand f. o. b. mills on existing 
rates of 10 cents to Thebes, Ill, staves to be cut 5 staves 
to 2% inches in thickness, and graded not less than 70 per- 
cent white. Such sales and purchases are to be subject to 
“Rules Governing Sales and Settlements” adopted by the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America, now in effect. 

V. W. Krafft, secretary of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries, said that under this arrangement a sufficient sup- 
ply of staves is practically assured to meet all demands for 
butter tubs during the coming season, as it provides both 
the butter tub manufacturer and the stave manufacturer with 
a definite basis upon which to operate. 

The restricting of prices for butter tub staves follows 
similar action taken at the convention of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries at Cincinnati, Ohio, in December, when 
the slack barrel cooperage manufacturers, recognizing their 
responsibilities in furnishing material for the food contain- 
ers, 80 essential to the conservation and distribution of the 
nation’s food products, adopted by resolution a maximum 
price for flour barrel material 15 or 20 percent lower than 
open market prices then prevailing. 





THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW PLAYS HAVOC WHEN 
IT MANTLES CHICAGO LUMBER YARDS 


Chicago’s record snow fall this week made ‘over the 
top” almost the real thing in Chicago lumber yards. In 
some of the large yards the snow, which was two to 
three feet on the level and had drifted badly, made the 
transaction of business almost impossible for two days, 
and it was noon Monday before employees of some of the 
yards could “dig in’ to get to headquarters. Practically 
500 yard employees of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. were 
kept busy for two days loading the snow in wagons, 
which was hauled to the nearby slips and dumped in. 
Even up to Tuesday noon many of the lumber piles were 
still banked with snow several feet deep on the sides. The 
Hines yard covers forty-five acres, and to remove téns 
of snow that covered the premises was no small task. The 
usual street entrance remained blocked for some time 
and employees had to enter along a railway track where 
a track sweeper had cleared a place. No attempts were 
made on Monday to load or unload any lumber, and 
entire attention was directed to the task of getting ‘‘the 
beautiful’ into the Chicago river slips that surround 
the yard. 

Other yards had just as much difficulty on a smaller 
scale and the doors of many of the sheds, with the snow 
blowing down over their tops, were banked ten to fifteen 
feet high with snow Monday morning, requiring several 
hours for yard men to get the snow away from the shed 
doors. Railway traffic was so demoralized in Chicago 
that hardly a car was switched in and out of any local 
yard on Monday and in many yards the same condition 
obtained on Tuesday. It was the heaviest fall of snow 
in Chicago in many years and old timers in the local 
lumber trade failed to recollect a time when the snow 
caused so much consternation in the lumber district. 
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BOYS WHO ARE GOING ‘‘OVER THERB’’ 


As gleeful as a kid with his first pair of red boots, 
w. E. (Bill) Barwick, son of S. E. Barwick, Chicago sales 
agent of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., said ‘‘Good-bye”’ to 
his many friends this week and started off to war. As 
a member of the Twentieth Engineers (Forest) he ex- 
pects to see service soon in France, and left for the East 
to report, under instructions. “Bill’’ Barwick has had 
the war spirit stirring in him for many months and when 
the war was first declared he enlisted in Medical Unit 
No. 11, of which Dr. Ochsner of Chicago is in charge, but 
weeks passed by without any indication that he would 
get a chance to go to France. Inaction made “Bill” 
peevish, and having had a general sawmill and lumber 
experience he applied for a transfer from the medical 
unit to the forest engineers’ service. After considerable 
delay the transfer was made, and a happier lad than he 
never left for war when instructions came to report in 
the East. Young Barwick was employed three years in 
the Chicago office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and then 
went south and worked for two years in practically every 
mill capacity at the Longville (La.) mill of the company. 
When war was declared he returned to Chicago and 
joined the hospital unit and up to a few weeks ago had 
been waiting for the unit to be called into service. He 
then asked for a transfer and notice of it was received a 
few days ago, with instructions to report at Washington, 
D.C. Bill Barwick joyfully departed the same dey. 

A Chicago friend of Capt. F. C. Barlow, of the Tenth 
Engineers (Forest), who is now in France, has received 
a letter from him citing some conditions that prevail 
there. Captain Barlow was for twenty-seven years con- 
nected with the Phoenix Manufacturing Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., and resigned the position of sales manager 
of that company to go to France. As one of the best 
sawmill engineers in the country, he was given the task 
of supervising the construction of the sawmills in France 
for the Tenth Engineers (Forest). His work takes him all 
over France and, tho all the machinery has not yet ar- 
rived, according to his letter, much progress has been 
made, and foundations are in for all the sawmills pro- 
jected. Conditions in France occasioned some alterations 
in mill plans from those that prevail in America, but no 
radical changes were necessary. Captain Barlow reports 
visiting many interesting French cities and towns and 
says that on account of his faulty French he is required 
to take with him an interpreter. As to weather condi- 
tions in France at the time the letter was written—Dec. 
15—Captain Barlow says that he felt the cold fully as 
much as he did in Wisconsin, and that tho it may not be 
as cold in France as in Wisconsin, the weather is more 
penetrating, and Americans suffer considerably, not being 
used to French climatic conditions. 
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Detroit, Mich., who has been promoted to the rank of 
major in the 338th Infantry of the National Army. 


Lumberjacks in France Sadly in Need of Tobacco 


Lieut. Roscoe McKnight, of the Tenth Engineers, American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, writes a Kansas City (Mo.) 
friend : 

“Company BH, Tenth Engineers, has been in France sixty 
days. It sadly is in need of tobacco. I have been thirty 
miles south and forty miles north, in a motor car, to get 
“smokes” for our men. Nothing doing. If you lumbermen 
wish to do something for the cause, send us tobacco and 
cigarettes (Camels). We have one hundred lumberjacks who 
have nothing to smoke and can’t get it in France. French 
girls are doing their part to make the boys feel at home. 
Now you men do your part to help the cause.” 

Cecil R. Beal, for several years engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber in Klickitat County, Washington, and in Tilla- 
mook County, Oregon, a man of much experience and in- 
spector and grader, has joined the colors, having been com- 
missioned second lieutenant in the Twentieth Engineers. 
Mr. Beal recently supervised the construction of the new 
spruce cutting mill of the Oregon Box & Manufacturing Co. 
in Portland, Ore. 





GROUP PICTURE TAKEN SEVENTEEN YEARS 
AGO SHOWS HOW ASSOCIATION HAS 
GROWN 


Just as an example of progress, the accompanying illus 
tration.of a photograph taken of the members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at their fourth annual con 
vention in Chicago affords a striking instance. Seventeen 
years ago the members while attending their annual in Chi 
cago lined up in front of the Art Institute at Michigan Avenue 
and Adams Street for a group picture and the result is here 
with shown. Fewer than a hundred hardwood lumbermen 
are shown in the photo, and that represents practically the 
membership in 1901. 

In those days Allan Vinnedge was secretary, and many who 
posed for their pictures then have since passed to the Great 
Beyond. Time has also changed the looks of those who 
survive, and it is with difficulty that some of the members 
are recognized. At the extreme left stands M. M. Wall, of 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., and at the top, almost 
in the center, may be recognized Charles H. Barnaby, of 
Greencastle, Ind., a former president and now an association 
director. Some of the others recognized are W. BE. Trainer, 
Theodore Fathauer and W. M. Hopkins, of Chicago; J. Watt 
Graham and the late William A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; J. D. Hughes, of High 


and during the past year declared a net profit of $180,000. 
It conducts large business enterprises and operates a 5,000 
acre farm, Colonel Disque was successful in inaugurating 
improvements and betterments about the prison, but felt it 
his duty to return to the army, which he did last September, 
because his country needed him in the work in which he had 
spent years in perfecting himself. He was about to go to 
France when the need of someone of his peculiar business 
ability and army experience, to get out spruce, was evident, 





COL. BRYCE P. DISQUE, U. 8. ARMY ; 
Sponsor for Spruce Production for Government Needs 


and he was assigned to the duty in the West at which he is 
now energetically working. He has worked out and devel 
oped the patriotic organization called the “Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen,” to which thousands of workers in 
the spruce camps and sawmills of the West now belong, thus 
impressing upon them the importance of patriotic work in 
which they are engaged. 

In every possible way Colonel Disque is emphasizing the 














INTERESTING GROUP OF LUMBERMEN WHO ATTENDED THE FOURTH ANNUAL OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION HELD IN 


Capt. Frank B. Moody of Madison, Wis., who had 
charge of the recruiting work for the Twentieth Engineers 
(Forest), passed thru Chicago this week en route to 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., where he will undergo train- 
ing for three months, and then expects to join the engi- 
neering corps in France. Captain Moody was formerly 
conservation commissioner for the State of Wisconsin. 





W. E. BARWICK, OF CHICAGO ; 
Who Has Joined 20th Engineers (Forest) 


Word has been received from France that Lieutenant 
Carleton Smith, son of the late C. A. Smith, president 
of the Menasha (Wis.) Woodenware Co., had arrived 
Safely “over there.’ Lieutenant Smith is vice president 
of the company and won his commission in the Second 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, Ill. Another 
lumberman to win high honor is Christian H. Heckler, 
Secretary and treasurer of the Detroit Lumber Co., of 


CHICAGO SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO 


Bridge, Ky.; J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., now a 
vice president; Samuel Burkholder, of Crawfordsville, Ind. ; 
Jesse Thompson, of Rockford, Ill.; Gardiner I, Jones, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; the late O. O. Agler, of Chicago; J. D. Fellows, 
of Racine, Wis.; the late F. B. Southgate, first chief inspector 
of the association; the late J. H. Baird, of the Southern 
Lumberman, and the late J. E, Defebaugh, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

Today the association has more than 900 members. Its 
most recent step as a help to its members is the opening of 
a War Service Bureau at Washington, D. C., where close co- 
operation will be had with the Government in providing 
quickly and efficiently hardwood stocks necessary in carrying 
on the war. Secretary F. F. Fish of the association is now 
in Washington and expects to give his entire tinie to the 
work of the War Service Bureau. 

The association has just published Volume XXVII, a re- 
vised list of the membership authentic to January of this 
year, and containing also valuable information concerning 
the inspection service and constitution of the organization. 





AN EFFECTIVE PATRIOT OF THE PRACTICAL 
KIND 

Strenuous efforts are being made in the forests of Wash 
ington and Oregon to get out the spruce lumber needed for 
airplane construction, and get it out quickly. The man who 
is directing this is Col. Bryce P. Disque, Signal Corps, United 
States Army, with offices in the Yeon Building, Portland, 
Ore. Colonel Disque has a big job on his hands, but he is 
full of energy and determination and is going at the work in 
a businesslike way, and while our Government and the allied 
Governments need 15,000,000 feet of spruce airplane material 
a month, and the production as yet has not exceeded four or 
five million feet a month, and probably less than that during 
the last. thirty days owing to winter climatic conditions, 
very shortly Colonel Disque will have 10,000 uniformed troops 
getting out spruce in the forests of Washington and Oregon, 
and more if necessary. 

Colonel Disque was born in Ohio in 1879. He served 
thru the Philippines insurrection campaign from 1899 to 
1901. He later did two other tours of duty in the Philippines 
and served eighteen years in the United States army on the 
Mexican border and in Arizona, Montana and other western 
States. He is a distinguished graduate of the Army School 
of Line and a graduate of the Army Staff College, and has 
had a varied staff duty in the army. 

Colonel Disque resigned from the army in January, 1917, 
and became warden of the Michigan State Prison, a self- 
supporting institution, which pays a salary to every prisoner 


urgent necessity of getting out the spruce lumber with which 
he tirmly believes the war will be won, 





COMPARATIVE WESTERN PINE STATISTICS 


Comparative figures of the November shipments in the 
Inland Empire have been issued by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The report for November, 
191%, is compiled from figures submitted from forty-six 
mills as compared with those from forty-six mills a year 
ago. One reports no sales this year as compared with 
two a year ago, The detailed figures follow: 














aM o——_1917——_, 

Oars Cars Feet 
Idaho .. errr rTeT 186 5,732,665 
DEGRTAEE 660 ccs ectcnse 901 738 18,213,134 
ee ee 72 162 4,240,750 
Washington .......... 209 132 2,467,708 
North DAQKOte »..c8cedr 142 3, 93 2,550,623 
South Dakota ........ 191 4, 197 5,426,756 
i) eer 336 8,8. 246 6,359,266 
WIRGORSEN <sccccceeens 163 4,025,297 219 5,830,900 
Seen eee ee 250 6,819,347 301 7,961,325 
OS Serre 258 6,412,675 280 7,692,187 
Kansas erie | see 16 $84,252 27 437,311 
NOOUGERR (0 iccerccctr>s Bae 4,612,042 212 5,668,330 
MiIsSOUFL ...-00- oz 18 405,963 26 622,851 
Colorado ...60. Pye He 1 2,244,198 106 2,880,325 
Wyoming ...... , 72 1,809,634 88 2,624,268 
OL Si Se . 66 1,735,136 44 1,267,907 
Michigan ...... ied 64 1,638,082 $1 846,745 
CN 66 vawsce ae TE 60 1,491,375 36 941,686 
Indiana .....06- ay 6 152,285 12 343,436 
Atlantic Coast States... 248 6,312,997 289 7,678,565 
Other Eastern States.. 124 3,000,034 83 2,226,858 
MEE a. +. 6 8,8. 6:6 0 0.0 v8 20 466,829 omee: eveedauie 
Califormia ....-ceees 64ac°  Shabewas 3 96,500 
ObklabOMA .occccccese 2 GLGGG nce 5 senoeuan 
Totals ...........5,¢85 95,925,868 3,511 93,105,119 
Cut for month—1916, 34 mills............06. 91,602,792 
S047, SS DG, i vc:kcceec ans ten 108,931,840 
Shipments less than cut........+eseeeeeeeeees 15,826,721 


——-Prices——_ 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number of 
mille reporting ...cccicscvcceseses 28 we 
cr Inquiries ——, 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills re- 
DOFtING SAME oc ovr ccccceroresersce 16 13 2 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


REDWOOR. 


offers long life when used for exterior 
purposes and is therefore a good lumber 
to have in your yard. Buy it right by 
buying of 





The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York 


Saginaw Kansas City 


LONG FIR JOISTS ~~... _ 
ano BIG TIMBERS =~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 








ares, HH. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 r4 FIR” Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 
No Kilns 


Manufacturers 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V. ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our pees CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 























NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





EZRA RUST: 


Saginaw, Micu., Jan. 9.—Hon. Ezra Rust, one of the 
wealthier of the pioneer Saginaw valley lumbermen and 
a philanthropist, died Jan. 3 at Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he had gone to spend the winter. He was among the 
most prominent Saginawians when the present city was 
in its infancy and when the Saginaw River gained the 
record of floating more logs than any other river in the 
world. Mr. Rust has given to the city of Saginaw the 
large Ezra Rust park property, one of the finest in Michi- 
gan, and has been a generous donor to many other causes. 
His wealth was estimated in the millions, a fortune that 
came out of the pine forests of this territory. 

Hzra Rust was born in Wells, Rutland County, Vermont, 
Sept. 23, 1832. When he was 5 years of age he came 
with his father, the late Amasa Rust, to Michigan, the 
family settling in Marine City. His early life was spent 
on his father’s farm. He was later employed in a saw- 
mill owned by his brothers, Amasa and David W. Rust. 
When 16 years old he became second engineer on the 
lake steamer Pacific. He was promoted to first engineer 
and transferred to the H. K. Collins, which was burned in 
1854. He then returned to Newport (now Marine City) 
and entered the mill of his brothers. In 1858 Mr. Rust 
went to Cuba for his health, remaining for nearly a year 
on a sugar plantation. 

In 1859 he came to Saginaw, formed a partnership 
with the late James Hay, and took up lumbering on the 
upper tributaries of the Saginaw River. In 1862 he 
sank a salt well, carrying on this business for several 
years together with his other interests. It was in con- 
nection with the blasting of salt wells that coal was 
first discovered in the Saginaw Valley, altho Mr. Rust took 
no active interest in the development of coal. In 1865 
he organized the firm Rust, Katon & Co., and took the 
management of its large business. Shortly after its for- 
mation it took over the largest sawmill in the State, situ- 
ated in Zilwaukee. As the lumber industry in Saginaw 
waned Mr. Rust gradually severed his active connection 
with it, altho he never lost interest, and at the time of 
his death he had large timber holdings. Of recent years 
he has been retired from active business. He was a char- 
ter member of the Saginaw Board of Trade, organized in 
1863. 

Mr. Rust was the fourth of five sons—Aloney, David W., 
John and Amasa, all of whom are dead. Mr. Rust mar- 
ried twice, first Miss Emma B. Mather of St. Clair, Mich., 
on Nov. 25, 1857. Two children were born, but neither 
survives, and Mrs. Rust died some years ago. April 28, 





THE LATE EZRA RUST 


1914, he married Mrs. Stella Sturtz in Ann Arbor. She 
survives with a daughter, Miss Maxine Rust; and two 
other children, Mrs. 'T. R. Piersoll of Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Harold Covert of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The body was brought to Saginaw Tuesday, Jan. 8, and 
the funeral services were held Wednesday at his late 
home, 319 South Michigan avenue. The services were 
under the auspices of St. Bernard Commandery, Knights 
Templar, of which he had been the last living charter 
member. The interment took place in Oakwood cemetery. 
Many business places were closed during the hour of the 
funeral, 


EDWARD LAZARUS ROBERTS 

Advice reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN early in the 
week of the death Jan. 5 at his winter home in Pasadena, 
Cal., of Edward L. Roberts, for over a generation one of the 
best known lumbermen in Chicago and one of the foremost 
in the sash and door trade, with which latter he had been 
prominently connected since 1880. Mr. Roberts was born 
in Ruabon, Wales, Jan. 3, 1846, and came to this country 
with his parents three years later, going to Neenah, Wis., 
where he received his early education. At the age of 15 he 
sought enlistment in the Union army, but was rejected on 
account of his youth, but later he was accepted by the quar- 
termaster’s department and he participated in a year of 
active hostilities. 

More than thirty-five years ago Mr. Roberts engaged in 
the sash and door business with his brother in Davenport, 
Iowa, under the firm name U. N. Roberts & Co. Later he 





withdrew from the firm and for two years operated a sawmill 
at Muscatine, Iowa, under the style Burdick & Roberts. He 
next established a retail yard at Wakeeney, Kan. 

In May, 1880, Mr. Roberts came to Chicago and started 
what is said to have been the first sash and door establish- 
ment in the city, which became one of the largest of its kind 
in the West, necessitating after some years the services of a 
partner, William L. Sharp. This partnership continued until] 
1911, when both retired from active connection with the 
business. Mr. Roberts had an interest in the lineyard con- 
cern McGregor Bros. & Co., of Granite Falls, Minn., was a 
director in the Yellowstone Lumber Co., of Minnesota and 





THE LATE EDWARD LAZARUS ROBERTS 


Montana, director and treasurer of the Big Jo Lumber Co., 
of Oklahoma and Kansas, director in the Halsted Street 
State Bank, of Chicago, and in the glass house of Sharp, 
Partridge & Co., a business that he created. He held mem- 
bership in the Union League, Hamilton, Skokie and Press 
clubs of Chicago and in the Annandale Country Club, of 
Pasadena. 

In 1883 Mr. Roberts married Miss Nellie Roraback, daugh- 
ter of Isaac Roraback, of South Bend, Ind., who, with five 
children—Hugh N. Roberts, of Wichita, Kan.; Miss Rhoda 
L. Roberts, of Pasadena; Mrs. Eugene C. Estep, of Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Mrs. Franklin M. Warden, of Chicago, and Ed- 
ward IL. Roberts, jr.—survives him. The remains were 
brought to the home of his daughter, Mrs. Franklin M. 
Warden, 1922 West One Hundred and First Place, Chicago. 
Funeral services will be held today, Jan. 12, at 2 p. m., from 
Bethany Union Church, One Hundred and Third and Wood 
streets, Beverly Hills. Interment will be in Mount Hope 
Cemetery. 


MILTON S. HUEY.—-One of the best known lumbermen 
of Indiana,’ and one of the most prominent and popular 
business men of Indianapolis, Milton S. Huey died last 
Wednesday, Jan. 2, at his home at 654 Middle Drive, 
Woodruff Place, Indianapolis. Mr. Huey had passed his 
eighty-first birthday and had been ill since Christmas 
Eve. His death is mourned by the best business interests 
of the city because he was universally admired during his 
long and successful business career. Mr. Huey was born 
on May 15, 1836, and for many years was president of the 
Capitol Lumber Co., of Indianapolis. He retired from 
active service with that company about six years ago 
in favor of his son, Oscar L. Huey. Mr. Huey came to 
Indianapolis in 1853 from Zanesville, Ohio, and with the 
exception of a few years spent at South Bend, In@, re- 
mained in Indianapolis during the rest of his life. He 
started a chair factory in Indianapolis shortly after his 
arrival there, and later was connected with the furniture 
manufacturing firm of Spiegel & Thoms. Previous to his 
connection with the Capitol Lumber Co. Mr. Huey was a 
member of the lumber firm of Huey-Adams & Johnson. 
After the withdrawal of his partners, the business was 
conducted under the name of M. S. Huey Co., which 
later became the Bee Hive planing mill. In 1859 Mr. Huey 
married Miss Julia Smith, of-Indianapolis, who survives 
him. He was a thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason, 
a member of the York Rite lodges and the Mystic Shrine. 
Besides the widow, he is survived by a son, Oscar 
Huey, head of the Capitol Lumber Co.; a daughter, Mrs. 
William F. Johnson, whose husband is the head of the 
William F, Johnson Lumber Co., and two brothers, James 
KF. and Perry K. Huey. The funeral was held Friday 
afternoon, Jan. 4 

CHRISTOPHER W. LEVALLEY.—Founder and also 
chairman of the board of directors of the Chain Belt Co,, 
Christopher W. Levalley died suddenly of heart disease 
at his home in Milwaukee, Wis., on Friday, Jan. 4. Mr. 
Levalley was born at Manchester, Conn., in April, 1835, 
receiving his education in the schools there. When 14 
years old he moved to Hartford, Conn., where he served 
an apprenticeship in a machine shop and at the out- 
break of the Civil War enlisted in the army. Following 
the war he went to St. Paul as superintendent of the St. 
Paul Harvester Co., later becoming general manager. 
was at this time that he saw the necessity of a positive 
drive for harvesting machinery and in 1891 removed to 
Milwaukee, where he established the Chain Belt Co. In 
1907 Mr. Levalley conceived the idea of driving a concrete 
mixer with a steel chain and using a cast semi-steel drum. 
These ideas were incorporated in what was then known 
as Chain Belt Mixer, but which name has since been 
changed to Rex Mixer. Mr. Levalley was president and 
general manager of the Chain Belt Co. from 1891 until 
1916, and in 1916 was elected chairman of the board of 
directors, which position he held up to the time of his 
death. He was also interested in the C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., of Cleveland, and the Federal Malleable Co., of 
Milwaukee. Mr. Levalley was the donor of a great many 
gifts to charitable institutions and only within the last 
year contributed $100,000 to the Milwaukee Foundation. 


JAMES M. HALL.—The death of James M. Hall, 4 
resident of Winnipeg, Man., for thirty-five years, occurred 
on Dec. 28 at the age of 59 years. He went to Winnipeg 
from Ottawa and for many years was engaged in the 
lumber business as a partner in the firm of Burrows 
Hall and later became sales manager of the lumber de- 
partment of the T. Eaton Co. (Ltd.), of Winnipeg. 


HON. RICHARD TURNER.—On Dec. 22 Hon. Richard 
Turner, one of the leading business men of Quebec, Que. 
and a member of the provincial legislative council of 
Quebec, passed away after a short illness at the age 0 
74. He had extensive interests in shipping, lumber and 
railways, and was president of the Turner Lumber 
Pulpwood Co. He was at one time president of the 
Quebee Board of Trade and was called to the legislative 
council in 1897. Mr. Turner, who was actively connecte 
with educational and philanthropic work, leaves a widow 
and six children. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


GEORGIA. Cutting—The Moss Downer Lumber Co. has 
moved to Valdosta. 
ILLINOIS. South Holland—Carl Baake has sold his in- 


terest in the Wausau Lumber & Coal Co. 

INDIANA. Gary—The Indiana Hardwood Lumber Co. 
has dissolved as a corporation. ; 

Wabash—The Hardwood Lumber Co. has filed articles 
of dissolution. 

KANSAS. Florence—C. B. Aves has been succeeded by 
the Aves-Smith Lumber Co. 

Herkimer—E. W. Koeneke has been succeeded by Al- 
bert Stenglemeire. 

Wichita—The King-Lawrence Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

MAINE. Bangor—The L. M. Young Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the I. M. Pierce Sales Co. 

MICHIGAN. Orion—George H. Tunison has sold out to 
E. S. Letts & Son. 

MINNESOTA. MinneApolis—The Western Lumber Co. 
has now established its headquarters at St. Paul. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Hector & Lowry Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Pine Woods Lum- 


ber Co, 

Tina—R. H. Browning has sold out to the Myers Lumber 
Co. 
NEBRASKA. Chappell—The Western Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has sold its extensive lumber and builders’ supply 
business at this point to the Sterling Lumber & Investment 
Co., of Denver, Colo. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The L. N. Whissel Lumber Cor- 
poration has increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. MDeering—The Cox-Emerson Lum- 
ber Co. has bought out the Bond Lumber Co, at this point. 

OHIO. Jackson—The Buckeye Mill & Lumber Co. has 
surrendered its charter and will dissolve as a corporation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—G. A. Herman has sold 
his interest in the H. R. Walter Lumber Co. to H. R. 
Walter. 

WASHINGTON. Dayton—The Crawford-Eagleson Co. 
has been succeeded by the Standard Lumber Co. 

Napavine—The Napavine Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital to $50,000. y 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Black Band Fuel 
Co. (Ine.) has disposed of its coal, lumber, mining, mer- 
chandising, railroad and other interests at Olcutt on Coal 
River to John Kresge, of Boston, Mass., for $385,000. Five 
thousand acres of mineral and timberlands, including 
mines in operation, stock in the Kanawha Central rail- 
road and the company stores were involved in the deal. 

Keyser—The locust pin mill, known as the Buena Vista 
Hardwood Co. (not inc.), formerly operated by W. R. 
Moore, has been taken over by the Keyser Locust Co., 
with C. S. Whitman as manager. 

WISCONSIN. Arcadia—The S. J. Proctor & Co. has been 
succeeded by the Habberstadt Lumber Co. 

Milwaukee—T. V. Johnson has resigned as secretary of 
the Johnson Lumber Co. 

Vesper—The Vesper Wood Manufacturing Co. has been 
succeeded by the Vesper Silo Tank Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 





CALIFORNIA. Martinez—Coos Bay umber Co. was re- 
cently incorporated. 
FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Southern Milling Co. has been 


incorporated for $50,000. J. G. McGiffin is president of the 
company; F. B. Gardener, vice president, and K. W. Hun- 
ter, secretary-treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Curtis Bros. Handle Co. has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture handles. 


MAINE. Androscoggin—B. C. Jordan Lumber Co. was 
recently incorporated for $75,000. 

MINNESOTA. Miltona—Miltona Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated by C. O. Fransen with an authorized capital 
of $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—R. J. Williams, C. L. Stamps, 
R. L. Henderson and others recently filed articles of in- 
corporation for the Williams Yellow Pine Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $300,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—T. A. Bechtol Lumber 
was recently incorporated by W. H. Beatty, 'B. W. B 
and C. W. Blackmore; authorized capital $10,000. 

Kansas City—Reyburn Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
by C. D. Logan, R. Reyburn, C. P. Fullington, H. D. Mer- 
sereau and others with an authorized capital of $750,000. 

St. Louis—William Huke Rattan & Willowware Manu- 
facturing Co.; authorized capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—O. S. Richards Corporation 
has been incorporated for $10,000. 

Stony Creek—Lehentaler Bros. have incorporated to 
conduct a lumber mill, wood turning business ete. The 
concern is capitalized at $25,000 and has as its incorpora- 
seb William A. Gardner, H. P. Gardner and A. N. Lehen- 
aler, 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Kennett Cowan, Ju- 
nius G. Adams and H. C. Jarvic have received a charter 
for the Cowan Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, of which $10,000 is paid in. The company was 
organized to handle lumber and timber deals in this sec- 
ton and will specialize in the hardwoods of North Caro- 
ina. 

High Point—J. Elwood Cox Manufacturing Co. was re- 
cently incorporated by J. Elwood Cox, C. I. Fox and J. D. 
Cox with an authorized capital of $125,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Hugo—C. D. Nease Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $30,000. Incorporators: R. D. Wilber, C. D. 

ease, Hugo and R. FE. Lee. 

OREGON. Portland—Roberts Lumber Co. was recently 
incorporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Doylestown—Andrew, 

offman have incorporated. 
an Dallas—Atlas Cabinet Co. has been incorpo- 

ed, ' 

WASHINGTON. Langley—Maple Leaf Lumber & 
Shingle Co. was recently incorporated for $10,000. 
gone attie—Stevenson Lumber Co.; authorized capital $200,- 


Co. 
eatty 
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WISCONSIN. Frederic—Pederson Lumber Co. 
hess here was recently incorporated for $25,000. 
Ladysmith—Elk River Land & Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $50,000. Incorporators: L. C. Streater, Glenn H. 
illiams and L. C. McGill. 
iren—Siren Lumber Co. in business here has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Consolidated Lumber 
0. is establishing a retail yard at the site of the old 
uffy Lumber Co., which will enable it to handle its 
retail trade more economically and with more satisfac- 
ion to its customers. 
yciave—F. W. Eaderly, proprietor of a number of 
umber yards in southern California, has opened a yard 
at this point. 


in busi- 





FLORIDA. Vero—The Vero Planing Mill Co. recently 
began the planing mill business. 

GEORGIA. Ashburn—John R. Barfield, of Vienna, Ga., 
has bought a large tract of lumber at this point and 
will install mills for its development. 

Port Wentworth—C. H. Walker and E. Eddy, of Rut- 
land, Vt., plan to establish a cypress silo factory here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Thomas F. Toomey, with offices 
located at 122 South Michigan Ave., recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 


INDIANA. Michigan City—The Wootex Manufacturing 


Co., a recently incorporated concern, has engaged in the 
manufacture of furniture. 





KANSAS. Wichita—The Van Order Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade. 
MINNESOTA. Dotson—The Steinke Seidl Lumber Co. 


has begun the lumber business with its purchasing de- 
partment located at Sleepy Eye. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Graves, Manbert & George, Inc., 
have begun the wholesale lumber business and will deal 
in pine, spruce, hemlock and hardwood lumber, also lath 
and box shooks. The company will maintain a yard, 
planing mill and box factory at the foot of Hertel Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Zebulon—R. J. Whitley and J. K. 
Barrow have purchased timberland in Wake and John- 
ston counties and will install mills for its development. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bantry, Bartlett, Minot, Sawyer, 
Surrey—The Cox-Emerson Lumber Co., in business at 
Deering, is opening yards at these points. 

Hankinson-Sonora—The Salzer Lumber Co. has begun 
the lumber business with its headquarters located at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Stewart Monroe Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Carnegie—The Carey Lombard Young & 
Co., with its purchasing department at Norman, is open- 
ing a yard here. The headquarters of the company are 
located at Chicago, IIl. 

TEXAS. Follett—The White House Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade. 

Jacksonville—The Powell Land & Lumber Co, is open- 
ing a yard here. 

VIRGINIA. Honaker—J. B. Belcher & Co. has begun 
the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Karlot Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo— The Murray-Mylrea Machine 
Co., which was recently organized with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by well known logging and lumber manufacturers 
of northern Wisconsin, has engaged in the manufacture 
of a general line of saw and planing mill, woodworking 
and logging camp equipment, etc. J. D. Mylrea is presi- 
dent of the company; S. B. Ullman, vice president; Donald 
J. Murray, Jr., secretary and manager, and J. C. Lewis, 


treasurer, 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—The Coast Prairie Lumber Co. 
has engaged in the wholesale lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Riverview—The new planing mill, which 
is being erected by Capt. J. E. Baker, will soon be ready 
for operation. The new plant will be modern in every 
particular, electrically driven thruout and is situated on 
the banks of the Warrior River. 

Tuscaloosa—The planing mill property of J. R. Corr, 
jr., was recently sold to F. J. Stevens, of Laurel, Miss., 
who with his associates will immediately enlarge the 
plant and operate it on a more extensive scale than for- 
merly. In addition to dressing and drying lumber, the 
new Owners propose to establish a concentration yard. 

ARKANSAS. Batesville—The Mount Olive Stave Co. 
will rebuild its finishing plant recently burned at a loss of 
$20,000. 

Madison—J. W. Wheeler & Co, have completed the re- 
pairs and improvements at their hardwood plant and will 
place it in operation in the immediate future. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The new planing mill of the 
Cottage Building Co. will be ready for operation in a few 
days. The machinery, which will be electrically driven 
with individual motors, will be installed this week. The 
main building, which is 60 by 120 feet in size, and a wing 
40 by 60 feet, involved the expenditure of $50,000. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—Otto Duker & Co. will re- 
build their plant recently destroyed by fire with an esti- 
mated loss of $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—The office and stock sheds of 
the Cadillac Lumber Co., recently destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuilt. 

OREGON. Bend—The White Pine Lumber (Co. 
to build a hydroelectric power plant and mill 
$140,000. 

WISCONSIN. New London—The box and crating fac- 
tory department of the Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel Co. 
is enlarging its equipment and working force and in the 
future will provide all of the box shooks and crating stock 
required by the various factories which manufacture 
phonograph cabinets for the Thomas A. Edison Industries. 


CASUALTIES 


MICHIGAN. Cadillac—The office and stock sheds of 
the Cadillac Lumber Co. were recently destroyed by fire, 
incurring a loss of $15,000. ‘The loss is covered by in- 
surance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Sardis—The Carrier Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. suffered a loss by fire recently. 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—The lumber yards of the Wil- 
son & Green Lumber Co. were totally destroyed by fire 
on Dec. 30. The loss is estimated at about $50,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lehr—The plant of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.) was badly damaged by fire recently. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Fire which is believed to have 
started from sparks in the boiler house of the Miller & 
Vidor Lumber Co.’s planer completely destroyed the 
boiler house on Jan. 5. The loss, which is estimated at 
about $4,000, is fully covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Hermansville—The general store of the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin last week. The com- 
pany sustains a loss of $15,000. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 9.—Grays Harbor County must 
pay 15 percent interest to the First National Bank of Seat- 
tle, which holds tax certificates against the Mason County 
Logging Co. lands. The amount of interest to be paid will 
be about $2,500. The Mason County Logging Co. three or 
four years ago began a suit for reduction of taxes on cer- 
tain sections of timberland on the allegation that the .cruise 
was too high, but the case was not brought to trial. Last 
spring the Mason County Logging. Co. offered a settlement 
in effect that the county accept the face value of the taxes 
and dismiss the litigation, which was agreed to by the 
county commissioners. In the meantime the county had 





SEATTLE 





Look! Look! 
Star-Clear—*4-16" 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingle 


A shingle you have been looking for, one that will 
make a good roof, one not so expensive as an Extra 
Clear but better than an Extra *A*, 


Extra Clear Thickness 
and Extra *A* Grade 


Read Grading rules below and know what you are 
buying: 


STAR-CLEAR-16"—Variations of 1", under or over, 
in length, allowed in 10 per cent. Random widths, 

ut not narrower than 3° en 25 courses to 
measure not less than 94"". To be well manufactured. 
80 per cent to be clear, remaining 20 per cent admits 
defects 10°’ or over from butt. If not to exceed 2 per 
cent(in the 20 per cent allowing defects!0"" from butt) 
shows defects closer than 10", the shingles shall be 
considered up to grade. 


Write or wire us today for prices. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Good Salesmen Wanted, 
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Special 
5-4, 6-4, &-4, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Shop and _ Selects ; 


PINE 


Soft and Wide 


for Factory Purposes. 


Oregon 
White 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


J 
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| Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








Send 
for this 
Interesting 


Booklet 


on the New 


Korrugo 


Wood 
Blocks 


The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 





Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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Soft Western Pine 


Anything and Everything You May Need. Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale CLEVELAND, OHIO 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Music to Buyers’ Ears 
We have the facilities for loading 30 cars every 10 
hours. This insures prompt attention to all orders for 
Douglas Fir. Try us on your next order. 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T.P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mer.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY cCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 


TTA | LRMNOIUOHSA HAH HAA 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. [ 
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Cedar IP ILIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














sold tax certificates against the logging company’s lands, 
which got into the hands of the bank in Seattle. The county 
had received no interest and was willing to settle on a 6 
percent basis, which the bank refused to do and has won 
out in its contention for 15 percent interest. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Jan. 10.—Resumption of operation at 
the Monarch Lumber Co. plant in North Portland is a prob- 
ability, according to Receiver Felix W. Isherwood and John 
W. Kaste, who bought the property at sheriff’s sale for 
$800 and assumed indebtedness said to amount to approxi- 
mately $100,000. The value of the property is estimated 
at $600,000. Before the plant can resume operations, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to discharge the referee in bank- 
ruptcy appointed some time ago by the Federal court. 

OLEY, Pa., Jan. 7.—Henry H. Fry has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 8.—The Laconia Car Co. is in the 
hands of creditors. 


Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 9.—The Harms Manufacturing Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—The Scarritt-Comstock Furniture 
Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The sale of an extensive tract of timberland was recently 
consummated when the sawmill and timber properties of 
A. E. Silverman, of Chicago, located at Apalachicola, Fla., 
were transferred to W. J. Chastain, J. W. Cosner and 
Cc. P. Fullington, of Lake Charles, La. ‘The holdings 
included a mill with a daily capacity of 175,000 feet, 
75,000,000 feet of pine timber, 45,000,000 feet of cypress 
and 50,000,000 feet of hardwood, composed chiefly of ash 
and gum, a sawmill town, wood camp, commissaries, 
eighteen miles of track and other logging equipment. The 
mill, which has been idle for three years, will be over- 
hauled, improved and operated to full capacity by the 
new owners. 





According to reports from Boston, Mass., Andrew J. 
Griffin has sold to a syndicate of Massachusetts men 
10,000 acres of pine, spruce, hemlock and pulpwood timber 
situated in Aristook County, Maine. The consideration is 
not stated. The syndicate purposes to utilize the timber 
and then cultivate the tract, which is located in the 
famous Aristook potato belt. Negotiations are said to be 
pending covering the transfer of another large tract in 
the same county, embracing about 28,000 acres of timber. 

A timber deal, which involved the transfer of 5,000 acres 
of timberland, including a railroad, large store and two 
sawmills, was closed recently at Curtis, Braxton County, 
W. Va. Harmount, Hall & Co. purchased the timber two 
years ago and since that time have been engaged in 
cutting and sawing the tract. The Moon Lumber Co., 
owning a tract of timber at Erbacon, W. Va., has con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of the holdings of 
the Harmount, Hall & Co. 


The West Virginia & Kentucky Timber & Coal Co., 
recently organized at Huntington, W. Va., with a capital 
of $150,000, announces the purchase of 1,200 acres of 
timber and coal lands lying around Uz in Letcher County, 
Kentucky, and will begin development of the tract at 
once. The timberlands consist of all the hardwoods 
native to that section. The construction of several short 
line narrow gage roads to the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road will be necessary and work on these will be started 
at once. An industrial town is also planned by the 
company. 


The Winston Creek Lumber & Coal Co., at Regina, Ky., 
has purchased 500 acres of timber and coal lands lying 
along Rockhouse Fork in Pike County, Kentucky. De- 
velopment of the property by the installation of sawmills 
will start immediately upon the improvement of the severe 
weather conditions, which have been prevailing in eastern 
Kentucky for some time. 


John R. Barfield, of Vienna, Ga., has bought a large 
tract of timber from Dan Davis, of Ashburn, Ga., at a 
reported consideration of $150,000. It is stated that Mr. 
Barfield will install mills on his newly acquired property. 


_—AAA 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
(Continued from Page 63) 


Forty-seven woodsmen have been sent to Canada from 
Virginia, Minn., prior to leaving for England and Scot- 
land for war work. They were assembled in seven days 
by Sergeants Samuels and Stuart, of the Canadian expedi- 
tionary forces, who are doing recruiting work at Virginia. 

Big logging firms in northern Minnesota already are sell- 
ing large quantities of tamarack cordwood to lineyards and 
regular fuel dealers, according to reports to W. T. Cox, State 
forester. Oscar Anneson, State superintendent of timber, 
says that the State fuel administrator has endorsed his sug- 
gestion for the organization of farm labor and teams to cut 
fuel wood on State-owned lands. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan, 9.—-Wholesale lumber dealers, together with the manu- 
facturers, report orders quite satisfactory, but complain 
of no improvement as to deliveries and little in the situ- 
ation that contains any encouragement for the next thirty or 
sixty days. Building material is slow and contractors have 
made up their minds that spring operations will fall far 
short of normal. Carriage and way-n manufacturers are re- 
ceiving encouraging orders along civilian lines, mainly from 
Southern customers, but it is going to be hard to fill them 
with the pressing Government business on hand, Bad 
weather, freight congestion and railroad embargoes are held 
responsible for the difficulties experienced in getting hold 
of the necessary raw material, as well as for the proper 
deliveries of the manufactured goods. Despite the high 
rates of money, the market furnishes ample funds for the 
actual requirements of trade, and the rates present the merit 
of steadiness, at least. 

The general situation is well presented by F. R. Gadd, 
assistant to the president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, In his first market review 
of the new year, in which he says: ‘This is a war market, 
pure and simple. Priority order No. 5, effective Dec. 12, 
giving priority car supply, shipment and movement rights 
to certain fuel, food and miscellaneous raw material for 
Government account, reduced commercial shipments to a 
marked degree, and about the only thing that is now mov- 
ing is Government business. ‘The news that the President 
has put the railroads under Government control is wel- 
come as a whole. The operation of the railroads as a thoroly 
unified system is of fundamental importance to the success 
of the war. The immediate result will, no doubt, wipe out 
competitive conditions and provide for complete pooling of 
traffic equipment, terminals and trackage facilities, all of 
which we believe should materially improve the present 
traffic congestion. 

“The demand for hardwood lumber continues to increase, 
with thick stock in oak, ash and hickory the outstanding 
feature of the market, The box makers are in the market 








for almost every kind of lumber that is suitable for that 
purpose. The extremely cold weather and attending rajl- 
road demoralization has played havoe with production during 
the last month. The outlook at present is for a hard win- 
ter, so that it will be impossible even to maintain the present 
rate of production, which is estimated to 50 percent below 
normal.” 

Mr. Gadd expects to be in Chicago in a few days on 
business of the association, and to visit some of his old 
friends. He has accepted an invitation from the Chicago 
Athletic Club to be one of its representatives on a team 
in the American Bowling Congress tournament in Cincinnati 
in February and will complete that arrangement while in 


Chicago. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Jan. 9.—The Nebraska Master Builders, in session in 
Omaha this week, talk of prospects for less building during 
the coming year, tao they feel that a strong effort will be 
made by everyone to keep all buildings in good repair. They 
feel that the Government’s plan to restrict construction to 
the “essential” buildings will have a tendency to check much 
building that would otherwise have gone forward. 

Lumbermen here may protest to McAdoo against the can- 
celling of the “average agreement” in the demurrage charges, 
Under the “average agreement”. railroads averaged the 
amount of time a shipper held his cars during a month, 
instead of charging demurrage on every car individually that 
happened to be held over the free time. Shippers here declare 
if this agreement is cancelled the shippers will demand that 
every car be set in the order in which it came in so that 
demurrage may be avoided, and they hold that this will mean 
an immense amount of extra switching. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 8.—Trade has been quiet lately, as usual at this sea- 
son. Dealers are engaged in stock taking and_ business is 
confined mainly to small sorting up orders. Building re- 
quirements are practically a negligible quantity, as there are 
but few outstanding contracts, but the demand for industrial 
purposes continues active and will be for some time the most 
important feature of the trade. Leading lines of hardwood 
are much sought for, but orders in some cases are difficult 
to place owing to shortage. The American demand for war 
requirements shows no abatement. The transportation diffi- 
culty continues to be acutely felt, causing much delay in 
filling orders. Reports from the lumber camps are in accord 
with the expectations entertained earlier in the season of a 
considerable shortage in the cut of logs, tho some improve- 
ment is noted and the working staff at some points has been 
gradually increased. Labor conditions have become some- 
what more settled since the calling out of the first draft 
under the conscription act. 

The Mingo Pulp, Paper & Land Co., with headquarters 
in Toronto, capitalized at $1,000,000, which owns over 20,- 
000 acres of land situated northwest of Chapleau, estimated 
to contain 3,000,000 cords of pulpwood, will take out 75,000 
cords of pulpwood annually and establish a large rossing 
plant at Devon, Ont. The pulpwood will be sold to pulp 
and paper mills in Wisconsin. W. A. Brodie, of Toronto, 
is president, and Clarence RK. Pope, New York, vice president 
and general manager. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 














Tho the new year is nearly two weeks old local lumber- 
men are just as much perplexed over what the state of 
trade will be as they have been for weeks. Most in the 
trade are looking hopefully to Governmental control of 
the railroads as presaging better transportation condi- 
tions, but believe that it will take several wecks to be 
convincing. The outlook for spring building is not en- 
couraging. ‘The year 1917 in a building way made a 
bad comparison with former years, and as long as war 
lasts conditions will not likely improve, as building costs 
are high and speculators do not desire to take risks at 
present costs. One of the first things that a local retailer 
lumberman does when he reaches his office in the morning 
is to look thru the ‘‘building permits issued’’ column, 
and it has been a long time now since it took the local 
retailer more than a few moments to analyze the permit 
statistics. The Chicago market at present is badly handi- 
capped by embargoes of one kind or another. Most in 
the trade believe that so long as the war continues the 
embargo will have a growing effect on the kind of demand 
on all kinds of lumber and that the dealer who gets the 
business will be the one who makes the keenest study of 
that kind of demand and the channels thru which it is 
filled. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—-WEEPK ENDED JAN. 5 


umber Shingles 

WOM to peor aati te tee soe 46,958,000 6,074,000 

BRIN ioe we aw er mora ee ee 49,889,000 6,586,000 

IPARPAAGE. A. Onc nannies ae 2,931,000 512,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 5 P 

Lumber Shingles 

OBE Ou auntie kokouast taka 18,123,000 3,130,000 

“LS RONSES IDE ASE ADR ECTS 17,582,000 2,967,000 

DROHRRUO. ick Gadscewenua eee 541,000 163,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Jan. 9, 1918, were: 





CLASS No. py 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000... 10 $ 21,00 
10,000 and under 25,000..........- 1 10.000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 80, 
So Bes 
Totals ...... AS Oe ne i 3s 3 17,588 
Average valuation for week...........-. Sgtaue 099'400 
Totals previous week...........+.++++ 16 1, 80'587 
Average valuation previous week....... cose - 130 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 44 124550 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 9, 1918.......... 14 3 8'700 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 108 1 8'050 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 70 — 0'400 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 86 , 0 2T5 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 1841 O80 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 79 299/250 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 136 : 324700 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 97 1'874'85 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 170 1'924'350 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 155 1'529,050 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 227 ad) 
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The following is a statement of permits from 1912 to 
1917 inclusive: : 


No. ree Value 
1 OE a LO ERC 8,056 320,00 $88,786,960 
BS Ave. vi elaions oe arn eciscs 10,792 318,328 89,668,427 
BR eye sc avere ates aya. 9,938 289,263 83,261,710 
BEY alia eis rele iss); 10,340 317,161 97,291,480 
NRE <2.) moseioie: ooellns 10,277 327,496 112,835,150 
BUG Gs 5959:10. 01873 1080 va 06 sbi 4,838 161,675 64,236,159 


Below is given a comparative statement issued for 
December, 1916 and 1917: 


No. ies: ** ed Value 
OY eee are re 556 18,84 $ 5,852,500 
ob Gane cen > 134 5,885 2,238,300 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—With the new year but fairly started, 
conditions with northern pine are such that more specu- 
lation prevails as to the future than attention to present 
demands. It is more than likely that the bulk of the de- 
mand will remain for factory rather than building mate- 
rial, as building will undoubtedly be light this spring. 
Prices are high for every item on the list and, with light 
stocks, firm conditions are likely to continue. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 7.—Northern pine mills in this 
territory have fair stocks on the whole, but much less 
dry lumber than usual at this season of the year. Winter 
production this year is so small as to be almost insignifi- 
cant. The outlook for supplies for spring trade is there- 
fore not good, and some of the leading buyers are disposed 
to take steps accordingly. While there is little yard 
buying, inquiries indicate that buying for spring delivery 
will come earlier than usual, on account of the prospect 
of delay in shipments. Factory buying continues satis- 
factory, and stocks of some items, especially thick stock, 
have been reduced by this demand until they are be- 
coming hard to find in quantity. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Trade has been rather 
quiet during the last two weeks, as compared with the 
activities that characterized buying before, but a slacken- 
ing in demand was expected on account of the holidays 
and the taxing of steck by many of the wholesale yards. 
Buying is showing increased proportions since the first 
of the month and dealers generally look for continued 
activities from the consumers, particularly the manufac- 
turers. Some of the lower grades are decidedly scarce 
and a number ot yards are practically out of box. Strong- 
er prices prevaii than previous to Jan. 1, but they do not 
appear to have any affect on curtailing demand. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 8.—Snow and cold have so held up 
shipment of white pine that there is practically nothing 
moving toward the Pittsburgh market, tho inquiries and 
some orders are being negotiated where the demand is 
pressing and the stocks appear possible to secure. The 
trade grows smaller in volume as the season advances, for 
the simple reason that the white pine stocks are dwindling 
and are not possible of replenishment on the same scale 
as last year. Prices are very firm and generally average 
above mill lists of the closing month of the old year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Demand for most grades of 
white pine is light, tho low grades are moving well. Prices 
hold strong at a recent advance, which is based on an 
abnormally small stock at the mills. A further rise in 
mill prices is looked for this spring. Wholesalers have 
much difficulty in getting cars in which to ship out, but 
are hopeful tnat the railroad congestion and embargo 
situation will show improvement before long. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—There have been no important 
developments in the northern lumber trade during the last 
week, Prices quoted on spruce railroad shipments in Bos- 
ton this week are as follows: Random, 2x3 and 2x4, $32 
to $34; 2x6, 2x7, $32 to $34; 2x8, $36; 2x10, $39 to $40; 2x12, 
$40 to $41. Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up, sell 
at from $81.50 to $32. Last year these same boards could 
have been bought for $22 to $23. Matched spruce boards 
now sell at $36 to $37. Eight-inch and under frames are 
going at $40; 9-inch at $43; 10-inch at $44; and 11- or 12- 
inch at $46. Four-foot spruce clapboards sell at $56 for the 
extras and $54 for the clears. The advances in spruce 
lumber the last year have been remarkable. Matched 
spruce boards during 1917 have advanced at least $9, now 
being quoted at $36 to $37 and appear quite firm. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 8.—vVery little spruce is moving 
in the Pittsburgh market just now as there does not ap- 
pear to be any stock available for the immediate needs of 
consumers and the prices are most uncertain, depending 
more on the availability of material than on lists. Gen- 
erally prices continue high. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—For so early in the year there is an 
unusual inquiry for posts, but the pole business remains 
as it has been for a long time—quiet. ‘This inquiry is per- 
haps due to the fact that on top of present stocks, which 
are very light, the production this winter will be the small- 
est in years, on account of the labor situation. Many 
country dealers figure that farmers will be rather exten- 
sive buyers of posts in the spring and consequently want 
to be assured of a supply. White cedar shingle prices 
are firm, tho the demand is light. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 7—Logging conditions, as far 
48 weather and roads go, are excellent, and producers 
are making the most of it with their small crews, but the 
outlook indicates another decrease in production and a 
very light supply of posts and poles next season. The 
post demand promises to be good and already retail 
dealers are figuring on orders which probably will be 
Placed in some volume soon. Owing to the difficulty of 
Setting cars shipment will be made wherever possible 
without delay. Pole business is quiet and it is impossible 
yet to.say whether it will show much activity in the 


Spring. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—The hardwood situation locally is 
Tather mixed. With the building outlook not any more 
encouraging than last year and the demand from the fur- 
“ae factories not up to normal, other sources must be 

oked to to fill up the gap in the order file. Tho the Gov- 
ernment will undoubtedly increase its demands for hard- 
Woods, either directly or indirectly thru industries making 


Materials for war requiring lumber, local wholesalers are 
Somewhat at se 


wor a as to what extent they will share in the 

Sapte For several months many in the trade have 

ae on from. new demands such as the war has created, 
er: 


S are still out of the fold and getting little or 


none of that kind of trade. The car situation still causes 
much speculation and the belief is general that it will 
take several weeks to show clearly whether Governmental 
operation will improve the car supply from the viewpoint 
of return of normal lumber shipment to normal channels. 
Prices are fairly firm and mill reports indicate that pro- 
duction is handicapped by one condition or another. It 


may be a month before trade really hits its stride-again, 
if then. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 7.—Orders on hand are un- 
usually large for the time of year, as reported by jobbers 
here and also from the mills. This is due in part to a 
good winter demand and also to the slow railroad service. 
Orders already taken are sufficient in many cases to clean 
up about all the stock in shipping condition. Winter 
logging conditions are good, but labor is scarce and the 
output next spring is not likely to show any increase, in 
spite of efforts to get logs out to take care of the expected 
demand for Government uses. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—Interest in southern hardwoods 
has been greatly heightened by reports that the Govern- 
ment is now looking to the South for material to take 
the place of that ordered from west Coast manufacturers, 
who have been unable to supply requirements as fast as 
needed. One of the Governments greatest needs in this 
particular is wood for ammunition boxes, and the South, 
it is expected, will be called upon to supply more and 
more wood for this purpose. Fear is expressed here that 
the cold weather in the hardwood belts, coupled with a 
shortage of labor, will result in reduced production. With 
an increased demand, due largely to Government require- 
ments, a very strong market is expected. Low grades of 
gum, cottonwood and oak and thick oak have been in 
especially good demand. Thick ash also is much wanted, 
and a scarcity of hickory is reported. 





Louisville, Ky., Jan. 9.—Prices on all hardwoods hold 
firm in spite of the fact that commercial requirements are 
moving forward very slowly due to embargoes and the 
general traffic situation. Logs are also high and scarce 
due to the bad weather, which has stopped logging to a 
large extent. Rivers and streams are frozen over far- 
ther south than has been known in years, and on the 
Ohio River all transportation is at a standstill, while it 
looks as tho a considerable amount of trouble will be 
experienced when the ice starts going out. Oak is in ex- 
cellent demand for all grades except inch common, which 
is in slow movement at the present time. Veneer manu- 
facturers are loaded with a greater amount of business 
than has been experienced in years, most of this busi- 
ness coming from airplane manufacturers who are sub- 
letting contracts for wooden parts. Ash and elm are 
moving green from the saw to fill a tremendous demand, 
while hickory is in much the same shape. Poplar, cot- 
tonwood and gum all find a market in spite of the slump 
in demand from the furniture and cabinet manufacturers, 
The car situation shows very little improvement if any. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 9.—There is some irregularity in 
the price movements in the hardwood market, altho the 
general tendency is on the up grade. In activity, oak is 
the market leader, but in strength and consistent advance 
of prices ash, hickory and cottonwood hold conspicuous 
place. In fact, ash presents an unbroken progress up- 
ward in the average sale prices announced by the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association’s open competition plan 
committee. The following advances of $3 are reported: 
Number 1 common, 4/4, to $39; 5/4 to $43; 6/4 to $46; 8/4 
to $55; 12/4 to $70. An advance of $4 is shown for No. 1 
common, 10/4, to $65. The average for No. 2 common is 
$2 higher on all thicknesses as follows: 4/4 to $26; 5/4 to 
$30; 6/4 to $32, and 8/4 to $35. All other grades and thick- 
nesses are firm at former prices. The thicker stocks of 
plain white oak also are very strong and higher, advances 
of $1 being reported for FAS 2%-inch to $85, and selects 
to $69. In the same thickness No. 1 common and selects 
and No. 1 common grades are $2 higher at $62 and $60 
respectively. Advances of $3 are made by FAS, 38-inch 
and 4-inch, to $91 and $95 respectively. The same changes 
are noted in plain red oak. The following additional items 
are reported in the thick grades of plain white oak: 
Selects, 83-inch, $74, and 4-inch, $78; No. 1 common and 
selects, 3-inch, $67, and 4-inch, $71; No. 1 common, 38-inch, 
$65, and 4-inch, $68. For the first time since these reports 
of averages have been issued by the association are quo- 
tations given on a new grade of quartered white oak— 
“Airplane stock,’’ graded as FAS 8-inch and up wide, 
and 1-inch thick, at $107, Cincinnati gateway, and $103 
Cairo gateway. All thicknesses of quartered white oak, 
FAS grade are $1 and $2 higher at from $64 for %-inch 
up to $93 for 2-inch, There have been some sharp reduc- 
tions of the average prices on some thicknesses of a few 
of the lower grades of both quartered and plain oak, rang- 
ing from $4 on No. 1 common quartered white up to $10 
on clear face strips of plain white and red oak. Chestnut 
shows more weakness than at any other time in almost 
a year, but the changes in the price averages are slight, 
ranging from $1 to $4, the greater decline being in the 5/4 
and 8/4 thicknesses of FAS, to $55 and $57 respectively. 
All grades in 4/4 are $1 lower, while declines of $2 are 
noted in 5/4 sound wormy and No. 2 common wormy, also 
in 8/4 No. 1 common wormy, sound wormy and No. 2 
common wormy. There are advances of $1 in several 
grades of cottonwood and of $2 in FAS 6- to 12-inch, to 
$39. The most strength is shown in 1l-inch wagon box 
boards, 9- to 12-inch wide, which are $4 up, at $50, and 
38- to 17-inch $3 up, at $62. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 7.—The activities of the hardwood 
men have been still further narrowed of late and the 
prospect for an expansion is not encouraging. Railroad 
conditions have grown much worse, while the cold 
weather has brought a suspension of operations at the 
mills. Many of the plants are snowed in, and there is 
apt to be little new lumber made in the next month. 
Such stocks as can be delivered bring very attractive 
prices, but the movement is of relatively small propor- 
tions, and for the present it is largely a case of waiting 
until the situation becomes more favorable. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—Hardwood mills appear to 
be suffering more than others from the car shortage and 
the situation is such that many of the mill representatives 
are refusing to accept orders in most cases. The call 
for hardwood is fair, but with order books already well 
stocked and so many shipments delayed the mills feel that 
it is better to refuse business than to disappoint cus- 
tomers on delivery. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—The pessimistic story being told 
all over the city in nearly all lines of lumber prevails 
strongly in the hardwood market. The new year has 
opened with extremely lofty prices for all descriptions and 
grades of hardwoods. Manufacturers have recognized 
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Buy Redwood 
Direct From the Mill | 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers % 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 

| your competitor. 
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order today for 
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Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction, 
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list for regular quotations. 
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Send For “—_ Bungalow Books 


WITH ECONOMY PLANS 










of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and adapta- 
bility to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000 
““West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500 
“Little Bungalows” 
40 Plans, py hota 5 Sy 40c. 
$1.50 for all 3 books an 
of 75 special plans, also Garage plans. . . FRE 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 681 Henne Building, Los Angeles 
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that because of war time conditions they were entitled 
to more money because of a regulation of peace time sup- 
ply to a war time demand, and they, have been revising 
their prices on an upward trend. They have kept on add- 
ing to these prices until the condition which is now evident 
exists. If a buyer protests to a mill he is met with superb 
independence and is told to look elsewhere. War orders 
are again to blame. The Government wanted all sorts of 
hardwoods for a thousand different uses, military and 
otherwise. The concerns supplying these orders have had 
their hands full and this probably explains the independ- 
ence. Prices quoted this week are as follows: One-inch 
ash, $72 to $74; 1-inch basswood, $59 to $65; red birch, 
l-inch, $72 to $75; sap birch, 1l-inch, $62 to $65; 1-inch 
maple, $60 to $62; 1-inch quartered oak, $92 to $95; plain 
oak, 1-inch, $69 to $74; poplar, 1-inch, $71 to $74. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—The hardwood demand has been 
fair of late, tho in some lines, such as in the furniture 
and building trade, a lack of activity is quite manifest. 
It is not expected that furniture factories will be actively 
in the market in the near future, as they are having much 
trouble in getting cars and the demand has fallen off to 
some extent. War order factories are taking good stocks 
in a number of different woods, principally oak, ash and 
maple. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 8.—-Very small business in hard- 
woods is reported at this time except that for Government 
needs or for other needs concerned with the war. What 
small amount of business is now moving is at high prices. 
Low grade material is in enormous demand and bad 
weather has delayed shipments to mills. 





Ashland, Ky., Jan. 7.—Switch ties and bill stock con- 
tinue in strong demand, with offerings light. Boards are 
in fair demand. Black walnut and thick ash are heavily 
called for, with offerings light. Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—The hemlock situation might be de- 
scribed as ‘just marking time,’’ Demand is light, which 
is quite natural, but wholesalers believe that if any wood 
used for building purposes will enjoy a fairly good demand 
this spring it will be hemlock. The chief reason for this 
belief is the present situation with yellow pine, which has 
every indication of becoming stronger instead of encoun- 
tering any recession. Should the war demand for yellow 
pine keep up hemlock should certainly profit. A fair in- 
quiry from eastern sources indicates that the trade there 
is anxious to cover spring requirements. Prices are firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 8.—There are no signs of 
a brisk demand for stock until the mills have made known 
their prices for 1918. Dealers and consumers alike are 
waiting for the mill operators to make their prices known 
before trying to place any business or orders for next 
spring. As supplies are light at the mills it is expected 
that higher prices will prevail. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 8.—A fair volume of business has 
been moving in hemlock, considering the period of the 
year and tne condition of the weather. There is little 
stock available for carly shipment and the list is being 
maintained in all sections of the Pittsburgh district, with 
a slight allowance for munition orders that take priority 
shipments of stocks and insure car supply. Inquiries and 
prospective business in hemlock appear to be slightly 
better with the cpening of the new year. Most of the 
dealers are optimistic regarding the outlook for the 
spring. ‘ 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Retailers have not yet begun 
to place many orders for hemlock, but nevertheless the 
market holds strong, with much shortage of stock re- 
ported at the mills, which have had to contend with bad 
weather and lack of labor. An unfavorable feature of the 
trade is the numerous embargoes. Many points where in- 
quiry exists are now cut off from shipments and some 
others are reached by very circuitous routes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 9.—There is no material improve- 
ment in the movement of hemlock in this market, due to 
the complications of the transportation situation, but 
there continues to be a demand beyond the available sup- 
plies of lumber, and the prices hold firm. There begin 
to be inquiries for construction timbers and boards out- 
side of the demand from contractors for the Government, 
but prospects for next spring in the building line are yet 
too hazy to build much hopes on. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—Inquiry continues good, indicating 
that poplar, which has enjoyed a good market a long 
time, will continue active. Mill reports indicate that 
present production will make light stocks, and it is likely 
that in the next few months desirable poplar will be harder 
to obtain than it has been. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 9.—The call for poplar is such that 
there is no manufacturer who is in position to supply 
every item of the demand promptly, and some are not able 
to do it at all, so low are their stocks. Production has been 
curtailed fully 50 percent and even green stocks are scarce. 
FAS and saps and selects in practically all thicknesses 
have advanced in price, altho there have been slight re- 
cessions on some of the lower grades, such as $1 and $2 on 
No. 1 common and on some thicknesses of No. 1 common 
and selects. Some items are up as much as $3, and while 
that may not seem a sensational rise, it must be remem- 
bered that it follows a steady advance of this wood for 
many months. FAS plain poplar, 7- to 17-inch wide and 
1-inch thick, is up $1, at $68; 14%4-inch up $2, at $73, and 2- 
inch up $1, at $75. There are the following advances in 
saps and selects: 1-inch $38, at $53; 114-inch $2, to $56, and 
2- and 38-inch each $2, to $58 and $62. The %-inch and 
%-inch thicknesses of No. 3 common are $3 higher, at 
$20 and $23. All grades and thicknesses of bevel and drop 
siding and all dimension stocks are very strong and hold 
all of the recent considerable advances. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 7.—The quiet in poplar that has 
prevailed for some weeks is perhaps even more pro- 
nounced than before because of the railroad embargoes 
and the intense cold that has prevailed during the last 
few weeks. The low grades continue to be in excellent 
demand from the box factories, and it is only a question 
of ability to make shipment that prevents the movement 
from attaining very fair proportions. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 7.—There is a heavy call for poplar, 
with light stocks to draw from. Prices show some stiffen- 
ing, especially in the higher grades. Railroad conditions 
show some improvement and a limited amount of stock is 
moving. 


— 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—The outlook for fir evolves itself inty 
a big question mark. No one in the trade wishes to make 
a forecast, saying that one guess is as good as another, 
At present there is only a light trade and the problem is, 
what will the future be? With mills more and more giy. 
ing consideration to Government requirements, it is be- 
coming more difficult to place with them what business is 
obtainable in this market. Should the Government in its 
control of the railroads decide to allow them to rehabili- 
tate on a big scale with new freight cars and locomotives, 
and allow each road to do its rehabilitating in its cus. 
tomary way, fir would benefit greatly locally, as the many 
railroads when they do buy for such purposes do it thry 
this market. However, should the Government decide to 
place requirements for railroads rehabilitation in the same 
way as some of its other requirements, such as ship and 
camp needs, direct with the mills, the story would be a 
different one. One condition that indicates that if re. 
habilitation takes place it will be individually with 
each road is that practically every road has different 
specifications from other roads for its freight cars. One 
possibility is that the freight car may be standardized, 
There is no change with spruce and red cedar shingles 
continue to fluctuate slightly. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 3.—Fir mills are all doing their 
level best to get out Government business and anything 
else that conflicts has to go by the board. Commercial 
business is reported offering very freely and prices on it 
are strong and orders hard to place. Ability to ship 
governs. Mills can get a premium price on cutting orders, 
which are offering freely. Cars are exceedingly scarce 
for anything except Government business and even that 
has suffered by the railroad tieup due to the recent series 
of floods and washouts on the northern transcontinental 
lines. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 5.—Floods and washouts tying up 
transcontinental railroads as well as local lines connect- 
ing with mills in western Washington have reduced ship- 
ments to a minimum the last week. The Government con- 
tinues to be the heaviest buyer of fir lumber. A fair 
amount of commercial business is coming in from middle 
western yards, but no heavy ordering is expected from 
that source for several weeks. Prices remain firm with 
an upward tendency. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—In a general way the market 
is unchanged, orders placed and the volume of new in- 
quiry running along about as they have for several weeks, 
Most of the mills continue to be rather particular about 
what they want to sell. Prices are firmly held all along 
the line. Shipping conditions still are reported very bad, 
and the cold weather has added to the delay in getting 
cars thru. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—The market in Douglas fir is now 
so limited by transportation difficulties and conditions at 
the mills and in the woods that not much is doing except 
on Government orders. The range of prices is so peculiar 
and the situation so unique that a quotation is impossible. 
Prices are advancing, however. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 5.—Manufacturers and wholesalers 
report the volume of business improving and books well 
filled with orders. An increase in orders from the retail 
yards particularly is said to be noted. Prices are firm, 
with a premium on vertical grade flooring. The log mar- 
ket is firm with yellow fir at $18 as top. Sash and door 
factories are hard hit by rulings on spruce for which they 
have not yet found a substitute that will answer the pur- 
poses except in instances. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—Demand is quiet, as it has been for a 
long time, but the trade looks for some improvement during 
the month. With high prices on one hand and the mills 
busy with requirements nearer at home, this and eastern 
markets suffer. If the lumber could be had it could be 
sold in fair volume, tho, at present prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—Western pines show a tend- 
ency to advance, as it is held here that prices are too 
low in comparison with Idaho and northern. The market 
is somewhat restricted as yet, but indications are that 
the demand will be active in the next few weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—The situation as to rail conges- 
tion shows no improvement and local yards are quite short 
of stock. Demand is reported large enough to take all 
the stock that arrives from the West, but this amount is 
very small, orders having been delayed for weeks by the 
mills because of lack of cars. Prices hold strong all 
around and some mills have no quotations to make on 


sugar pine. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—It is a little too early to measure spring 
business, but the trade believes there is going to be a good 
demand for special order stuff and then a fair demand 
from country yards. Factory requirements for redwood 
should be good. There is some anxiety over what kind of 
shipments the mills will be able to make when the demand 
picks up. Prices are firm. 


San Francisco, Jan. 5.—The redwood market is quite 
firm all along the line. Altho the local yards are holding 
off on account of the annual stocktaking etc., there is an 
excellent demand for special cuttings. The eastern mar- 
ket is expected to wake up before long, and in view of 
the car shortage orders should be put earlier than usual 
for the spring trade. The inquiries for rough clear red- 
wood lumber and ties are encouraging. If the tonnage 
situation improves, 1918 shipments will show a great 
increase. The car shortage is causing considerable in- 
convenience at the inland mills, but those that have 
water connections are making the most of all the vessels 
that can be secured for coastwise and foreign shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—Dealers here say that red- 
wood is about the cheapest thing on the market now, in 
comparison with other stuff, and that when business 
picks up there will be a number of revisions in the list. 
Demand has been somewhat slack thru the winter, but 
orders are coming now in a larger volume and there is 
considerable inquiry. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Wholesalers who reported some 
easing up of the embargo situation a week or so ago now 
say that they are not able to get any stock forwarded at 
all, unless for Government business, and some mills are 
not making any shipments at all. They find it impossible 
to get cars. The outlook is not favorable to early resump- 
tion of activity, in the opinion of some well informed mem- 
bers of the trade. 
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Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—North Carolina pine sales in this 
part of the country are governed too much by the trans- 
portation situation to admit much gossip about the mar- 
ket. Housebuilding activities are now at their low ebb 
and prices are about as they have been for the last few 
weeks. The market for rough edge and partition is very 
quiet. Roofers available sell at $32 to $33 for the 6-inch 
and for $33 to $34 for 8-inch. Rough edge, 4/4 and under 
12-inch sells at from $44 to $45. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 7.—To the natural quiet at this sea- 
son of the year in the North Carolina pine trade has been 
added the check imposed by weather conditions. ‘While 
the railroads are imposing absolute embargoes, and refuse 
to take any business at all, except such as is intended for 
the Government, the bay is frozen over almost solid, so 
that lumber vessels are unable to move, and receipts of 
lumber by water are also cut off. However, the needs 
of the trade are also partly in a state of suspension, it 
being impossible for the builders to carry on operations; 
put the box factories want stocks, and they find it in- 
creasingly difficult to have their wants cared for. On 
the business done very attractive prices are realized. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—With yellow pine showing a tendency 
to mount higher on some items, inquiry is fair, despite 
the fact that there is not very good prospect for activity 
in building this spring. Country inquiry, especially line- 
yard, is fair but the city trade is dull. All the yellow pine 
prices hold and within recent days there have been ad- 
vances on 6-, 8- and 12-inch No. 2 boards and No. 1 and 
No. 2 B and better drop siding; factory demand for these 
sizes is still the most pronounced and will likely remain 
so. The trade is still speculating about the car situation 
and the consensus is that cars will be more plentiful under 
Governmental operation than they have been. The trade 
is seriously handicapped by embargoes. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 8.—All dimensions, from 2x4- 
to 8x8-inch, move rapidly, and none of the mills in this 
section have any accumulation of this stock on hand, as 
the Government as well as the commercial trade take 
everything available as fast as it can be cut. Prices for 
this class of stock hold good—in fact, show advances of 
$1 to $2 a thousand. Dressed boards and finish are also 
in good demand, with prices ranging from $2 to $4 higher 
than during the previous month. Silo stock is moving in 
large quantities and at fancy prices from the mills in 
the western part of Florida and Alabama. Pine shingles 
are in great demand and are hard to get. Prices range 
from $4.50 to $5 per thousand for No. 1 shingles and 
from $2.50 to $3 for No. 2. Lath also are in good demand. 
Mill run rough green boards move rapidly at $18 per 
thousand feet at the mill, kiln dried bringing $19. Switch 
ties, merchantable, fetch $22.50. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—The market for southern yellow 
pine continues firm, and an advance of 50 cents a thou- 
sand has been made in such items as No. 2 boards, ship 
lap, 6-inch No. 2 center matched and small timbers, for 
which there has been an exceptionally heavy demand. 
The trade seems to be gradually recovering from its holi- 
day lethargy, and buying has become more active. Transit 
cars have been moving well, and there are fewer of these 
to be had. The car situation has not yet shown any 
improvement, but everyone is hopeful that Government 
control will result in betterment of conditions. Labor 
conditions are still bad, and the cold weather is inter- 
fering somewhat with production and distribution. Rail- 
roads have ceased buying because they already have 
orders placed with the mills who have been prevented 
from filling them because of Government demands, 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 7.—lmproved shipments seem 
to be the most noteworthy feature of the week’s report, 
and this improvement appears to be due largely to the 
movement of ship timbers and material. Bookings and 
production indicate seasonable quiet, but the chief source 
of complaint is inability to ship the business already on 
the files. By some accounts, mill stocks are working into 
better assortment. Prices are reported well maintained. 
Reports on the export trade forecast some improvement 
of call from the West Indies and South America. Trans- 
atlantic business is rigidly confined to Government re- 
quirements for military or other uses. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—The yellow pine situation in Bos- 
ton is so entirely bound up in the transportation problems 
that the dealers are at their wits’ end. Many look to the 
Government pool with great appeal for they say that the 
conditions could be no worse and the McAdoo control of 
the roads may bring better conditions. There is so little 
building besides the Government construction that the 
yards still have a large pile of their pine stored up, having 
shared but little in the Government contracts. Many con- 
cerns have discontinued dealing in certain kinds of pine 
lumber because the demand is slack and the possibilities 
for getting the timber thru are almost nil. Some of the 
prices quoted in Boston this week on yellow pine are as 
follows: Partition B and better % by 314, $41.50 to $43; 
flooring, edge grain A, $54 to $55; flooring, edge grain B, 
$51.50 to $53, and flooring, edge grain C, $44 to $46. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Not much yellow pine business is 
being done in this territory, as the mills are turning down 
orders on account of their inability to ship. The car and 
embargo situation at many mills is very bad and if there 
is lumber on hand it is generally wanted by the Govern- 
ment. Wholesalers find the selling of commercial lumber 
almost out of the question and they can see no immediate 
relief in sight, tho Government control of railroads is ex- 
pected to help to some extent. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Trade is exception- 
ally good for this time of the year, but the car situation 
is held responsible for the loss of much business that 
might be obtained were it possible to insure reasonably 
Prompt delivery. The dealer and the buyer are invaria- 
bly called upon to exercise patience, but in many cases the 
Customer loses his patience before shipments are made. 

any orders are placed only after the buyers have been 
assured that the stcck has been loaded and he thereby is 
given reason to believe thut he has a chance to get the 
beneignment in time for use. Some slight advances have 


een made since the first of the year, particularly on the 
better grades, 





" Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 8.—A fair volume of business is 
ge from the yellow pine trade during the last week, 
a bulk is plainly the requirement of munition makers 
ae rect and indirect war needs. The yard and other 

mal lines have been stagnant for several weeks. The 
Weather conditions have been unfavorable for much busi- 





A Leading Question 
For Lumbermen— 


facing as you are today car shortages, embargoes and gener- 
ally slow shipments of lumber so that a loss by fire may 
prove more of a handicap than usual — is that of 


Fire Insurance 


With total assets of $587,000 The Retail Lumbermen’s Inter- 
Insurance Exchange and The Retail Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Association are well able to handle all your requirements, 
and we would suggest you visit the offices of the Exchange 
when in Minneapolis next week, and let us arrange the added 
protection you may need for 1918. 


1010 McKnight Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've steadfastly upheld its quality through 
perfect milling and careful grading; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together 
with vast holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years to come 
in every way equal to the past reputation of ‘GOLDSBORO N. C. PINE,” 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, Washington, D. C. 
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ness in building lines and the commercial needs have been 
pushed aside to meet urgent war demands. Prices are 
very firm. The lack of cars and the heavy call for stocks 
have been sufficient to move all available material. Re- 
tail dealers seem to feel confident that a fair spring trade 
will be forthcoming that will at least equal that of last 
spring. 





The following f.o.b. mill prices prevail in the sections in- 
— Hatties- Alea- 
burg, andria, 








Miss. La. 
Flooring, 1x3” A EG........sseeeeeeeers $49.00 
. B&better sae 46.50 
} Sarre yee e ee rie ee 45.50 
0g, | RS ee eS $37.75 35.50 
iy Sess ter er ee $1.50 
No. 1 EG re 33.00 
No. 2 EG Sites 26.00 
le, | RSE ae nie a eae ee 36.00 
Bé&better FG... .cccesces 35.00 33.50 
AS ae ee cee 33.00 
a) a ee oe ae ie ss 30.50 
Oy Sorry fee ree ares 29.50 
Se LS ree ee 32.00 30.00 
Stk RENEE S bo ow 3102 4.6:6.0,0 w'9% eee 23.50 
a Seer ae oa 48.00 
B&better WG......cccceees ae 45.50 
DPE: os a'5\o we 0 00.06.60 00100 cea 45.00 
Oh) err tr ie ewe 37.00 
oo) SSS ti see 32.00 
NED YR | SR ace i pea oe6s 33.00 
Oe St err eae ete 25.00 
S| RSs rer ee sie ie 36.50 
Babetter PG... cccccvccccs $2.25 34.50 
ES 6's p00) sae 60 64 80k e e 0a: 34.00 
Sava sis was eb Ooo ole. vee vies ose $1.50 
UL SPP rere ry er sane 30.00 
ES .! RS ee 30.75 30.50 
OS |! Seer ee 22.25 24.00 
Sy Ser 16.00 si as 

Je a ER 6, s:0.cinie d 0 0.0.04 9's 90:60 APES 5 
- oli oat ieee 27.00 25.50 
ONE ee ee eet een st er et 
BE” TROLL cc cc cscs eseveveee 29.00 31.00 
1 US rae Serre ren re 26.00 28.50 
St Di vasebvesb ees 2ens os s0% 20.50 23.00 
%” B&better .......ccceeeresces 84.75 34.50 
DL Caw Gigs a 6:6 0 bib ele 6 'w e6e 33.00 32.50 
| a Pa ee bore eee ee pes 25.00 
-artitic © TBMOOE occ ccccccsccccerdec oeee 85.50 
widen oy pellpbeeesah appa see 32.00 
LA Lb os be wage + ae 9S oeies 26.50 
6” B&better eked 

vel S yz 1” B&better 5. 

Bevel Siding, m9 apt 
No. 2 > 19.00 
P 3 zy, 6” B&better 32.1 84.00 
eee ee reer ees 31.50 
SN MDG od wie wih Sb 3b 0 9:00 23.00 24.00 
Mmish, rough, 1247... ..ccccccvcceccsere see 83.00 
imtincc atin, ‘eebeleeaaa aah ieD 28.25 35.00 
SY gt alan Gea 016 oa So's 5S boss 35.00 
Bae GO 10" . ccccccessecces sone 37.00 
Sl) yore er as 2 ee i owns 36.50 
REL eA tO 12" cr sccrcccce Rite 37.50 
MELEE: 4012", ccccnaevese 38.75 36.50 
B&better surfaced, 1x4”.......... nas 35.00 
Sens ih Spi aes o be 006% 37.00 
BU 6 a bie oc ws s ceee 37.00 
Ye || ae 39.00 
SEER 4 os:0da ose wise 39.50 
Dated to 28"... weve 43.00 
2a6n4 to OR".. o40. 40.00 





The National Plea 
rp = “Save Wheat” 


has encouraged many 
farmers to grind their 
corn, oats, rye and 
buckwheat for local 
consumption. When 
they learn how cheap 
they can buy a 


Monarch “s3' Feed Mill 


you can’t stop them from owning one. Right now isthe oppor- 
tune time for you to “‘do your bit” for your country by installing 
one of these mills in your yard to demonstrate its merits. You 
can do this grinding at a good profit and at the same time act 
as our agent when a farmer wants to buy a mill outright. 





Let us explain our proposition in detail. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥.Pa. 


(iWOFELT 














‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co,, Winona, Minn.) 





The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND ad 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 





Hatties- Aleg- 
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Miss. La 
154x4 to 12”. tgs 39.00 
C BUTTON, BRR is icicscunescetecs cme 32.00 
DE bac ss¥ ener Wee ven Petes 34.00 
| PPE TEEr ETT 34.00 
Be 20 BG ccvcvssves 36.00 
BO os ssescacee seins oceie 36.00 
ee Be | le Ce a 37.00 
- a ee | ere awe 36.50 
Casing and base, 4 and 6”............6+- aire ie 40.50 
MG A a6 cscs saceee 42.00 41.50 
Jambs, 164 and CG? 60 oc cee eves ceseweres Sate i 43.00 
1%, 1% and 2x4 and 6”.......... 46.00 45.00 
MOIGING, DETCONE.. ...vccvcvsvecveccssones inne 61.00 
Fencing, No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ ..seccccccvcces ate 27.00 
Other lengths...... oa 26.50 
On6 OMS OG! ov sso 20000 eee 27.50 
Other lengths... .... 27.00 
* ok ae | ea Sessa sates 29.50 
Other lengths...... sai 29.00 
AnGY 40, 20 os sess os eens 30.50 
Other lengths.. .... 30.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), 254" «0.0000. Sievers 20.50 
i<é” CM... 21.50 
SED ose aee 23.50 
ele &: |” Cars 24.00 
No. 3 (all G to 20), 1287 .....000+ piereid 16.50 
; ixt” CM... 17.00 
EMS 8.60 000-0 ee 17.50 
axe” CM... oie 17.50 
Boards, No. 1, 154” ..ccvovcsvcesecccove 29.00 ae 
SM y\PCCUPe Cer Tee ee -- 29.50 
Sg rrr 27.50 er 
% x8”, 14 and 16’ cone 27.00 
Other BSERS. 2008 cove 27.50 
BrB", 14 Ghd IG" «0.060055 Havel 27.00 
Other lengths....... seve 27.50 
S210", 14 ond 20" .......0 cease 28.00 
Other lengths..... ioe 28.50 
1x10”, 14. and 36’ .. 060s 29.50 28.00 
Other lengths...... rg 28.50 
ext”, 14 ANG 86" 23.6500 ; 29.50 
Other lengths..... ee 29.75 
1x12", 322. Bd 30" 0224000 30.75 31.00 
Other lengths...... ae 32.00 
Boards, No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), 1x6 to 12”.. 22.00 lave. 
aS 24.50 cove 
1x6” CM.... 25.25 aerate 
A ee cae 24.00 
fe Sea ee 25.75 24.00 
AC | eae oka 24.50 
hl aaa 25.75 25.00 
a | er piatKs 26.00 
| 24.25 26.50 
No. 3 (all 6 to 20’), 1x6”........ 17.75 nioney 
a nies 19.00 
RET eevee os ae 19.50 
nine 19.50 
x10” oe 19.75 
SUMEEL 544 99s) oie 20.50 
fo es - 18.00 21.00 
No; 4, 2e8 SOND” 6. cscs sesccves 9.15 Se 
Shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’......... 17.00 27.00 
Other lengths....... wisece 27.50 
1x10”, 24 Gnd 1G" 2... cc008 19.00 27.50 
Other lengths...... sae 28.00 
BeIR” (Ae Ba. ooo: 5.05 slelete 29.00 
Other lengths...... aes 30.00 
BGs: 2 C80: 00:20" 3 5. SRB oso oes ale’ 24.50 
1x be 24.50 
nai 26.00 
No. 3 (6 to 20’), 1x8” ee 19.50 
1x1 19.50 
1x1 20.50 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x4”, 10’ sels ei sis o hae pis 
Discover eesveeseen 
Bi Ee NesG ses ees 3s 
_ RRO rare 
ei a'G iso Ss eine a Se 
BEAN TA MEED se Gao o cwieocs'e 


2x12”, 16° 











ae cele c sho eee ae 
Ol h0se5 ace ncaes € 
18’ 
BR CE a ae kee ere ee 
| eer rere cr 
Ss er 
BI wis isis ioe ia poses avs 
De tedaw ee viwenee 
RE ae 355655 855.45099 
aM calles hea shes ss es 
De sKeketse canoes 
ae éseee 
20)" 
BE ae? sm o:6 wo oe h i964 16 
16’ 
Bt Se sas ees 
| ASAE Soe 
ORD: Oh, AAR SAND LEE 6 nwo os 0 9 496 owe 
Car Material, All 1x4 and 6”— 
B&better siding............ hte 35.75 
AG I Se nee conte 30.00 
a Ee Ee 27.50 
SG ok 6g o6 o.b0-8 We Swick 28.00 
ES eters 21.50 
Le ES ear e saa 20.00 
CEE OS) sinus 20.50 
All 2x6, 8 & 10”— 
Py. EINE g-55 6:0 k on 00s 25.00 
No. 2 decking .... sau 20.00 
Heart face decking......... 26.50 
Rate: Ti ING Bok Gan an as bs sos as eas 8.80 
et SSS ort rer ‘eee A 2.85 
Cet EMER, 2 BOS Bt nox cesss sv 0090008 oeee 15.50 
IES Cc Lala Geis Geb es bo ene 16.50 
Be” sO ONDER. 6 ss6:0 0 60 <8 : 17.50 
Stringers, 90 percent heart— 
7x16 and GxiG”, 14 and 16’ 0.6.0 ..2% 38.50 
28’ oie 42.0 
No. 1 rough, 14 and 16’ 33.00 
28’ 38.0 
Caps, rough heart, 12x14”, 1 32.00 
33.00 
14x34", 1 34.00 
35.00 
No. 1 S48, 12x14”, 12’ 30.00 
14x14”, 14’ eae 31.00 
SRM CSS chs eS aa ee ARE WN ae ese as 36.00 
en eee ar ee ee es 38.50 
40’ SL oRARaSe See SaaS oe ome 6505 40.50 
De thee cone caskets wanes ies s ee ee ce aie 50.00 
Beek ONG.” TOUR NEAT. .....0 0 0ccccsnes aioe te 27.50 
No. TM ERS Ske as Abd ins 0.958 0.18% este 23.50 
le ES EE a ss 30.00 
No. oo ee eas 25.00 
Sete te ae SMMOREE. GOBIS s .o.0.5 6-60 oo ass hie 30.00 
OLS LEELT TOC CrT ee eae 25.50 
Oil Rig Timbers, No. 1 square H&S....... aes 28.00 
OR a 25.14 
BEIO: To TOKIO”. ...... 0 cee Tr 28.17 
Bekele BO BEKIe 02304 a vetis 30.97 
axkid, 16” And tp. ...... re 36.50 
Paving Block stock, No. 1 S&E ......... e554 25.00 
No. 1 square E&S....°.... 25.50 
Rough heart... .... 27.00 
Grooved roofing, No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’ .... 27.50 
Other I’gths .... 28.00 
No, 2, 1x10” (40 to 20") .... 24.50 


Dimension (Alexandria quotations)—Sixteen-foot, Nos. 1 
and 2, list and $1 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, list and $1 above; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$14 and $1 above; No. 8, all lengths and sizes, average price, 


Timbers (Hattiesburg quotations)—-Number 1, 4x4- to 8x8. 
inch, 10- to 20-foot, $22; heart, $26.75; 22- and 24-foot 
24.75; 26-foot, $26; 6x10- to 10x10-inch, 10- to 20-foot! 


Car sills (Hattiesburg quotations) —SE&S, 8-inch, 40-foot 
$40; 9-inch, 36-foot, $37.50; 10-inch, 36-foot, $36; 11-inch’ 
34-foot, $36. q 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 9.—Yellow pine wholesale dis- 
tributers report good inquiries outside of Government re- 
quirements, and a generally stronger price list, with g 
number of advances, rendered justifiable by the railroaq 
embargoes, which, prevent steady shipment of needed sup- 
plies, and a consequent shortage of many lines of stocks, 
The preparations for early activities in the oil fields be- 
yond anything heretofore attempted in the effort to meet 
the requirements for crude oil, have further strengthened 
quotations for oil timbers, which are up all the way from 
25 cents to $1. The turn of the year and approach of the 
season when street work begins have brought advances 
of from 50 cents to $1 in paving block. Car material is not 
so firm and some concessions of from 50 to 75 cents are 
reported. There is execllent demand for ceiling, flooring, 
partition and other finish, and prices are from 50 cents 
to $1.50 higher. Inquiries for all lines of construction ma- 
terial indicate latent activities in the building field that 
only await favorable conditions to come to life, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—The labor situation promises 
to be a very big factor in the yellow pine market this 
spring, according to officials of various lumber companies 
here. During the Christmas holidays, according to re- 
ports, production dropped off one-half, in spite of every 
effort to keep the mills going full time. In general, mill 
stocks are lower than at this time last year, and in some 
particular items there is a real scarcity despite efforts to 
keep stocks rounded out. There has been a slight im- 
provement in the car supply recently, and between large 
shipments and salesmen being in off the road the order 
files have been reduced somewhat nearer normal propor- 
tions. The holiday season quieted the market to some 
extent and not so much business was placed as in pre- 
ceding weeks. The volume of inquiry is good, however, 
Prices have remained practically unchanged, but are 
strong. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 7.—The Georgia pine men find it 
increasingly difficult to do business. What with the 
southern railroads’ embargoes, and ice conditions in the 
bay interfering with the movement of vessels, receipts of 
longleaf pine are necessarily lessened and stocks can not 
be replenished, Stocks that can be supplied bring excel- 
lent prices, but this does not compensate for the restric- 
tions upon the business. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 7.—A slight lull in the call for 
yard stock is indicated by current comment on the market 
situation, but inquiries continue fair and restoration of 
demand is looked for a little later in the month. The 
factory trade continues in about the usual volume. Taken 
by and large, it appears that the current bookings are in 
excess of the movement, for while car supply is somewhat 
easier, embargoes have not yet been lifted and constitute 
a serious restriction upon shipments. Prices are firmly 
held. Mill supplies of thick stock are said to be low and 
broken. Production of ship flitches is continued and it is 
understood that this material is now being lifted more 
promptly, few complaints of crowded timber docks being 
heard. 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—A fair inquiry comes from the coun- 
try yards, while factory business is expected to develop 
as the year advances, Mills report short stocks and some 
still refuse to accept orders from this market. Recent 
advances hold and the trade is optimistic as to the future. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—Many manufacturers who have 
been out of the market for some time again are offering 
their product. Despite freer offerings there has been no 
change in prices, in which there recently have been some 
big advances. There is some buying even at the higher 
prices, and dealers who want the stock are willing to pay 
what is asked, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—Inquiry is somewhat stronger 
now than immediately foltowing the big boost in cypress 
prices, but the orders placed show little increase, most of 
the buyers apparently just browsing around getting used 
to the new list. The mills, according to reports here, 
have bettered their assortments slightly, but emphasize 
that the quantities are limited. On the other hand, most 
of the orders placed last fall were for immediate require- 
ments and stocks in the yards are small, and are getting 
smaller as shipments are becoming more irregular and 
there has been considerable more delay in transit the 
last month due to effects of extreme cold weather on the 
railroads. There are several big prospective orders in 
the market and mill representatives say that a large 
volume of small business probably will be placeu this 
month, 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 7.—The cypress trade, like other 
divisions of the lumber business, suffers from the railroad 
embargoes and the intense cold, which interfere with 
work that would call for the use of cypress. As far as 
it is possible to get low grades to points of distribution, 
they are taken up by the box makers who are in the 
market for large quantities of lumber, and the returns 
on this business are very satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Trade has not revived much yet 
from the lull of the inventory and holiday season. Stocks 
are not large, either at the mills or with the consumer, 
so local yards are expecting a strong market to prevail 
and a gradual improvement in the amount of buying 
within the next few weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 9.—Representatives of cypress 
mills say operations are concentrated on getting out Gov- 
ernment ship material and with other stocks low and 
labor none too plentiful, little time is found for attention 
to civilian inquiries. Trouble is found in keeping up 
stocks at factories holding Government orders for boxes 
and crating, because of railroad embargoes, and with no 
relief yet apparent from the operations under Federal con- 
trol. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—Cypress handlers here also look 
to the Government for a relief in the transportation diffi- 
culties both by land and sea. It is so hard to get lumber 
thru that it is hard to quote satisfactorily. Quotations 
are being made this week as follows: Cypress ones ant 
twos, 1-inch at $61 to $63; 14- and 1%-inch at $63 to we 
2-inch at $67.75 to $70.75. Number 1 shop is s01ns at $ 4 
to $41 for the 1-inch; $45 to $47.50 for the 1'4- and 1% 
inch; and $48.75 to $51.25 for the 2-inch. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—The week’s quotations on shingles 
show no changes. Red cedars continue to be quoted at 
$4.06 on clears and $3.62 on stars, Chicago basis, while 
the prices on white cedars are: extras, $4.40; standards, 
$3.20, and sound butts, $2.30, Chicago basis. Lath are 
scarce and firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 7.—Supplies are decidedly 
searce and, perhaps because of the poor prospect of get- 
ting cars thru from the Coast, buyers are showing more 
interest in the market. Jobbers are wary of taking on 
business and are selling only subject to confirmations 
from the mills in each case. Prices are firm and on the 
occasional transit car offered premiums are being paid. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 5.—The shingle situation remained 
practically unchanged the last week. Floods and wash- 
outs tying up railroads prevented shipping. Orders are 
light and are expected to be for several weeks. Prices 
continue at about $2.65 for stars and $2.95 for clears to the 
eastern trade. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 7.—Cypress shingles rule broken 
and in low supply, demand being of sufficient volume to 
absorb the output and few mills or none accepting straight 
car orders. Cypress lath are working into somewhat 
better supply, but this item is sold in mixed cars only, 
as a rule. Prices all-round are rated firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—Taken all around, shingle 
prices show a disposition to strengthen considerably be- 
fore the end of this month. Clears, which have been 
somewhat of a drug on the market for some time are 
considerably stronger and dealers look for a considerable 
spread in prices over stars, the margin between the two 
having ranged around 10 to 15 cents for some weeks. 
There is considerable talk that transits are going to be 
discontinued very shortly and in that case buyers will 
have to take pot luck on mill shipments. As it is, transits 
are not anywhere numerous enough to meet the demand, 
and there is a strong call for them from eastern territory. 
There also continues a favorable inquiry from the South- 
east, where the high cost of cypress shingles has turned 
buyers toward the cheaper woods. Dealers here look for 
considerable business from that territory a little later. 
Prices here range around $2.80 for stars and $3 for clears, 
Coast basis, with the usual premiums and concessions. 
Commons are very scarce, and there is a good call for 
them. The lath market is unchanged, with supplies very 
scarce and prices very urmly held, and reports from the 


. mills that stocks are exceedingly small and the output 


very restricted. Dealers here say that while prices now 
are as high as they should be, any considerable demand 
this spring will boost them considerably. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Demand for red cedar shingles 
is as slow as for a number of weeks. Wholesalers say 
there is no demand and no shingles. The outlook is for 
rather quiet trade while the weather remains as incle- 
ment as at present, but a little later it is expected that 
the shortage of shingles in the East will bring about a 
strengthening of prices, which are now holding about 
steady. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The market is show- 
ing more activity than before the first of the year. Dur- 
ing the last week prices have advanced 15 to 20 cents on 
Coast stock. Plenty of stock is being offered, but the 
slowness with which it is coming thru and the delays that 
will be encountered on the road have aroused consumers 
in line for early spring supplies to order heavily at this 
time, tending to force up prices for yard supplies that 
can be secured more readily. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 9.—With the time at hand for giv- 
ing consideration to replenishing supplies of shingles and 
lath for the spring trade, stocks here are low, mills are 
slow on shipments and even on replying to inquiries, and 
distributers are discouraged by the outlook. Scarcity of 
stocks operates to a maintenance of prices, but there is 
little activity to demand. ‘There is better movement of 
lath than of shingles, as is natural at this time, but 
neither item is any where near normal, even for mid- 
winter, 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 7.—With building in a state of 
almost complete suspension on account of cold weather, 
the demand for shingles is very small, which, however, 
is of no effect upon prices, for holders of stocks find it 
difficult or impossible to make material additions to their 
supplies. No further advances in the quotations are to 
be noted, but the list is firm and the dealers take the 
view that they are certain to get the figures asked, altho 
they may have to wait for milder weather. Lath are 
also in lessened request, but no recessions in the list are 
to be noted; and as conditions do not encourage expecta- 
tions that stocks will be brought here in considerable 
quantities, it looks as though anticipations of firmness 
are certain of realization. 





Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 3.—Red cedar shingles are stiffen- 
ing. Very little business is being done by the mills, owing 
to no cars being available. Prices offered here today 
are on a basis of about 92.90 to $3 for clears, and $2.60 to 
$2.70 for stars to the eastern trade, ranging between the 
figures quoted. Shingle logs are around $15 to $16 
camp run, 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 9.—The market for shingles and lath 
is almost uneventful. There is a fair demand for shingles 
for repair work, the terribly cold weather of the last two 
weeks has brought out a few more buyers. The feature of 
the cedar situation is the call for second clears which con- 
tinues actively. Both widths of lath continue to sell for a 
very reasonable price because there are many who have 
laih to sell and few who wish to buy. Prices are quoted as 
follows: Clears, $4.15 and extras $4.50 with a few fancy 
brands getting slightly higher prices. Lath are going 
at $4.50 for the 1%-inch spruce and at $4 to $4.10 for the 
1%-inch spruce. , 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—At present there is no market. 
There is very little demand, and the few cars that are 
handled are sold on prices arranged after parleys. Both 
buyers and sellers are groping in the dark, and no one 
knows just what the market is. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 9.—The supply of slack cooperage 
stock, especially of staves, is very limited at present, be- 
cause of the lack of shipping facilities at the mills. Con- 
sequently prices are quite uncertain and generally strong, 
particularly for flour barrel stock. Apple growers are 
wondering what damage, if any, has been done to the trees 
by the severe cold weather of the last few weeks, but it 
is not commonly believed that great harm has resulted. 
The flour barrel demand is fairly active. 
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Advertisements will be inse = 
partment at the following — om ile a 
25 cents a line for one week, 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Wipe words of ordinary length make one 
Heading counts as two Iines. 
a except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o ag containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—TO BUY LUMBER AND FOREST 
PRODUCTS 


With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
ddress “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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; WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF TAKING 
Charge of Several small logging camps logging principally 
poplar. This man to have entire charge of camps and to lo- 
cate and buy necessary timber. Must be man with consider- 
able executive ability and experience in this line. Give age, 
references and salary required first letter. 

Address “G. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 

For small yard in central Wisconsin, Monroe County, Scan- 

dinavian and German community, handling Lumber, Build- 

ing Supplies, Fuel, Grain and Feed, State age, salary ex- 

pected and experience, also standing to draft in first letter, 
Address “G. 57,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ne WANTED—ESTIMATOR 

vor Sash, Door and Interior Trim Factory doing high 4 
mill work; One who has the ability to list po Bho = Eagrey 
price correctly ; whose personality is such as to inspire the 
confidence of the public and the interest of the customer ; 
withal a salesman capable of taking charge of the estimat: 
ing department and getting results. Answer in own hand 
giving experience, references, age and salary expected, 

Address “G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


la 
RETAIL YARD MANAGERS WANTED. 
One for one large town—one for a small town. Both very 
desirable locations in Iowa. State age, nationality and 
salary desired, Address “G. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


. »WANTED-—EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE 

4umber buyer for southern Alabama and » G 

references and salary expected. mpntesamegntibesis a: 
Address “G. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


_. WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
Stenographer and accountant as assistant to manager of main 
oftice of line yard concern, Liberal compensation to right 
man. State full particulars in first letter. 
Address “G. 58,” care AMERICAN T.UMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—CAPABLE 
Hardwood Lumber Inspector for West Virginia mill. 
Address “F. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—ONE PONY PLANER 
One 8’ band scroll saw, one hand jointer, one boring ma- 
chine, one self feed circular rip saw, and one cut off saw 
and motors to pull same. Second hand in first class condi- 
tion. SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD MOP WRINGER ROLLS 
Mop sticks and brush handles. 
Address “G. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO INVEST SEVERAL THOUSAND 
With services by experienced retail or wholesale lumber and 
millwork man. 15 years’ experience. 

Address “C, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANT—ORDERS TO CUT 


White oak timbers and hickory, dimensions, 
SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, Johnson City, Tenn. 


IF YOUR BUSINESS IS NOT AS PROFITABLE 
As it should be I can make it so. Now employed by one of 
the largest Lumber Manufactures as Gen. Supt. but desire 
change. Am producing results and can do the same for you. 
Correspondence treated confidential. 

Address “FR, 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 


LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 —— 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


SEE AD OF LUMBER MINERAL COMPANY 
Arbo, Miss., on page 78, for rails, spikes, frogs, switches, blow 
pipe, log wagons and mill supplies. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Science of Organization and Business Developments,” by 
R. J. Frank, A treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
tion, organization, reorganization and management of busi- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure, for the financing of modern business enter- 
prises. Morocco, $2.75. 


























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 


Capable of taking entire charge of Accounting Department. 
Must also be able to handle the correspondence in this de- 
partment. Give full list of references and names of concerns 
with whom you have been connected, stating in what capac- 
ity. Give age, married or single, and if subject to draft; 
how soon you could report and salary desired. This is an 
excellent opportunity for real live young man who possesses 
initiative and can deliver the goods. 
PINE PLUME LUMBER COMPANY, Savannah, Ga. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Retail Yard Foreman. Must be thoroughly experienced and 
a hustler. Must know grades and capable of handling men, 
getting out orders and getting results. State age, married 
or single and experience. Give full particulars and salary 
wanted. Answer in handwriting. 
Address “G, 62,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Expert green lumber tallyman for sorting chain. Must 
furnish good references, be married and apply only by letter 
written in own hand-writing. State salary expected. 
Address “G. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ASSISTANT 
Bookkeeper to work on books at Saw Mill in good town in 
Arkansas. Must be competent to take first place in six 
months. Male or female acceptable if male is exempt from 
draft. If not high class do not reply. 

ddress “G. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








daa : POSITION WILL BE OPEN 

‘or live stenographer March ist.. Must understand 1 
billing and invoicing and should have some bnewheden ae 
bookkeeping. Give three references in first letter and com- 
plete outline of previous experience. This is good opportunity 


for Lumber stenographer t -xperience 

date Comet Ma grap 0 gain Mill experience with up to 
Address “KE. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

; WANTED—CAPABLE ASSISTANT 

Sales Manager for Hardwood manufacturer. Headquarters 

Chicago. Applicant must be good correspondent and able 

to handle oflice management. Know freight tariffs and 

have knowledge of Hardwood: Lumber bus ness, Splendid 

opportunity for advancement to right party. 
Address “F. 64,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LADY-STENOGRAPHER BOOKKEEPER 
In grain and lumber office small: town, good living: condi- 
tions. Permanent position to right party. 

Address BUNYAN & EVANS, Hammond, Ill. 


Wanted—I i ¥ 1 i 

,. Wanted—Hxperienced graders familiar with West 
California White Pine rules. Good wages steady work. = 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood 
Lassen County, Calif, . 














WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I, STHPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich, 
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WANTED—IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN MILL 
Operating year around, Millwright, thoroughly competent to 
install and keep up machinery. Must be a hustler and one 
who will keep mill in A-one condition. Write fully, stating 
age, experience, where employed and length of time. Don’t 
answer unless you measure up to above requirements, Will 
pay good salary to right man. 

Address “G. 562,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND COMPETENT 
Man to operate flooring and planing machines, 
Address WILLIAM D. GILL & SON, INC.,, 
1311 Philpot Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
And do filing for band mill cutting 25 M feet hardwood per 
day. Must be competent foreman, not afraid of work. State 
age, experience, salary wanted and when he can come, 


Address “D. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A MAN CAPABLE OF FILING 
And operating circular saws. For details address 
HUTCHINS, 403 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation, 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DB- 
PARTMENT, 
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AD 1A i 
Com Ore er LEO Meare 


WANTED—WELL ESTABLISHED 
Yellow Pine concern with monthly output five million feet 
wants to make connection with high class reputable commis 
sion salesmen in each territory in Central and Hastern 
States to sell timbers, yard and shed stock. Exclusive terri- 
tories and full cooperation guaranteed. 
Address “G "* care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





COMMISSION SALESMAN TO SELL 
British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles to the trade. 
Apply BUTLER LUMBER COMPANY, Vancouver, B. C. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week, If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. ; 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bidg., 431 South 








Dearborn St., Chicago. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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TREASURER AND GENERAL MANAGER 


Of retail yard doing $45,000 per month has disposed of his 
interests and will be at liberty January first. Desire execu- 
tive position in similar concern or with a line yard concern. 
Have never had over 90 days’ business on my books and now 
have but 32 days. 


Address “B. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 

Pine Mills preferred, 

I thoroughly understand both band and circular mills, plan- 
ing mills and dry kilns. 

Construction and operation logging railroads. 

Steam skidders and loaders, also team logging. 

Can handle labor and get results under existing conditions. 

I am familiar with the lumber game from stump to pur- 
chaser. 

High grade of manufacture and low cost of production 
has been my chief motto. 

I can also control and take with me several mill and log 
woods operators and laborers. 

Have successfully operated some of the best mills in 
Louisiana and South Carolina. 

I want the job that is too hard for the other fellow. Will 
show you it can be done, 

Will give you references that are unquestionable. Address 

LOCK BOX No. 231, Sumter, 8. C. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER & SALESMAN 
Is open for immediate engagement where best results are 
required. Broad acquaintances with the pine and hardwood 
mills in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Fla. 
Familiar with all details of buying, estimating freights and 
quality of stocks. ‘Ten years’ experience. Hustler, good 
habits, age 35. 

Address “G, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SEATTLE RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
Young man for past three years in charge of one of Seattle's 
best yards. Besides lumber have handled extensive fuel and 
building material business. Can demonstrate personality and 
tact. Wish to correspond with firm or party now in this 
state or one wishing to enter the local field. The opportunity 
is here. Correspondence treated confidentially. 
Address “G. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FILER AND SAWYER WANT 
Mill on contract or would accept mill on percentage basis. 
High class men. Best references. Double band preferred. 
Address “FE 67,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER 
Of lumber materials for a large consuming company. Am ac- 
quainted with most all of the lumber manufacturing com- 
panies of Wisconsin and Michigan. Am a practical lumber- 
man myself and thoroughly acquainted with all grades of all 
kinds of lumber. Can furnish best of references, 
Address . “G. 60,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 


Office manager or auditor, Nine years’ experience in lumber 
office. Address “A. 14.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a good, live company. Five years’ experience as manager 
of lumber and hardware and 7 years as manager of general 
department store. Can get results and keep collections in 
shape. Employed but want to change. A-1 reference. Not 
subject to draft. State salary, 
Address “A, W. C.,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A POSITION AS MANAGER 
By a thoroughly capable, experienced man, who gets results. 
Lest references. 
Address “D. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SAW MILL DESIGNER AND BUILDER 
With twenty years’ experience and millwrights will be open 
for a position. References given. 
Address “B. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MARRIED MAN 27 YEARS OLD 

Of proven business initiative and generalship derived from 
several years’ private business and six years’ experience as a 
traveling representative throughout the East and South At- 
lantic States, desires to communicate with a business man or 
firm that has an opening for a live business man who can 
furnish reliable references. Reason a change desired is that 
applicant wishes to discontinue traveling to any great extent 
and desires to locate with a business that presents oppor- 
tunities. 

Address 





























“G. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
28 years old, 13 years’ experience in retail lumber business, 
wishes to become affiliated with some good concern in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon or Washington, in Managerial or salesman 
capacity. Can give best of references. 
Address A. L. BAILEY, 42 No. Harrison, Pocatello, Idaho. 


A FILER THAT CAN SHOW HIGH RESULTS 
On bands on high speed circular would like to contract with 
some good mill company about March Ist. 

Address “G. 63.”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
In Yellow Pine operation by man experienced in manufactur- 
ing, accounting and selling. At present employed but con- 
cern going out of business 


Address 6 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BAND OR CIRCULAR SAWYER 
Wants Job on right hand rig with Company who is willing 
to pay first class wages to a man that can get quality and 
quantity from a rig. Strictly sober. First class reference. 

Address “SAWYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE MANAGER—PURCHASING AGENT. 
Have 15 years’ line yard experience as Auditor and expert 
accountant. Also wholesale experience. Want executive 
office work either line yard or wholesale connection. Prefer 
southern or central location. 

Address “G. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A-1 ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
Thoroughly experienced, good education, married, thirty-four 
years of age, active, resourceful, high character, qualified for 
position of responsibility. Good reasons for making change 
from present position. 

Address “G. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS COMMISSARY MANAGER 
And lumber accountant desires change. Gilt edge references 
and bond; prefer to remain in Southern states; would accept 


position in either capacity. 
P. O. BOX 392, Covington, La. 


Address 
THOROUGH, PRACTICAL 
Wide-awake accountant and lumberman wants_ res onsible 
position in good locality. 82 years old; married; 12 years 
experience sawmilling and wholesaler. Can furnish bond 
and will start for $175 per month, 
Address “i, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


VALUE PLACED ON MILL AND 
Timber Properties South and North. 
JOHN A. WHEELER, 141 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER OF SALES 
Hardwoods or Pine, Domestic or Export. Good on grades, 
sales, credits, claims and collections, Excellent correspondent, 
highly successful selling direct from office. 

Leaves “—D, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED—POSITION 
By lumberman with 12 years’ experience in manufacturing 
and selling. Considered expert stenographer, accountant and 
correspondent. Now Manager of oo and Sales large 
concern, Address “HK. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Seventeen years’ experience. Not afraid _of frost. Seven 
years with last company. Mill cut out. References, Mary- 
Jand Lumber Co., Denmar, W. Va. 

Address L. M. GARRETT, Denmar, W. Va. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER YARD MANAGER. 
Is open for engagement as manager of a good yard in Ne- 
braska, Colorado or Wyoming. First class references and 
bond, Address “BE. 66,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MGR. OF 
Good live Ibr. yard doing a good volume of business. 5 years’ 
experience as manager of Ibr. yards and 3 as asst. cashier 
of bank. Can get results and keep collections in good shape. 
Employed but want to change. State volume of business and 
salary. Al references. Not subject to draft. 
Address BOX 113, Niotaze, Kansas. 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill, 
any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address “M, 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Wants position. Thoroughly capable, progressive and result 
producer, First class references. 

Address “D—D. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASST. MANAGER AND 
General Auditor, yellow pine lumber business. 21 years’ ex- 
perience. Thoroughly understand the business from Stump to 
Car. Strictly sober. A1 references. Will not consider less 
than $300.00 per month. 

ddress “D. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED—JAN. 15 
By man with 18 years’ experience in manufacturing and 
wholesaling Northern and Southern hardwoods, National In- 
spection References furnished. 
Address “B, 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED 
By experienced lumber salesman; single, age 31, to represent 
high-class lumber manufacturing concern in Chicago and 
other eastern territory. Can furnish gilt-edge recommenda- 
tion from former employers. Have every facility and well 
equipped to render valuable services. 
ddress “M, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANT—POSITION WITH COMPANY 
Affording good chance for advancement. Experienced book- 
keeper and assistant office manager. Now employed by lum- 
ber concern. Not subject to draft. 

“R. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MALLATA 


Address 


€8 





FACTORY WANTS TO BUY 

3 cars 1” poe C Basswood 
5 cars 14° #2 C Basswood 

2 cars 1” #2 C Soft Elm 

3 cars 1” #3 C Birch 

Will pay cash with order for bill of sale and you can ship 
at your convenience. Must have good price to put up cash. 
Want some millwork. 

Address 


“G. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
By young lady of exceptional executive ability. 
Address “G. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION IN SALES DEPT. 
Lumber office. Have had eight years’ experience in stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping and lumber sales. 

Address “G. TT,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


; POSITION WANTED AS SALESMAN 
Estimator or yard manager, by experienced, middle-aged man, 
with some good firm doing all of millwork; well posted on 
plans and building. Prefer selling and soliciting. State 
what salary you are willing to pay for man with good refer- 
ence, Address “G. 68,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 


Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANA s’ : 
ATION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. “ao 














WANTED—POPLAR 
4/4 and 6/4 thick; No. 1 Common and number 


3 Common 
grades. 


GAMBLE BROS., Inc., Highland Park, Ky. 





WANTED—TO CONTRACT 
For blocks of 500 M ft. or more White or Western Soft Pine, 
Spruce or Hemlock, mostly 4/4—stock widths preferred. Can 
use in grades of #3, #4 or Box, rough, dressed and resawn. 
Willing to advance to responsible mills. All stock to be 
shipped by July 31st, 1918, or paid for. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—to 12x20—40. Weight of 
lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 


cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED. 
Car rough 4” and wider 4/4, some 5/4 B&Btr, smoked dried 
yellow pine. Quote price and (delivery. 
D. J. ROHRER, Clintonville, Wisconsin. 


WANTED TO CONTRACT 
For blocks of 500,000 feet or more Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Idaho Forest Products. Will advance to re- 
— mills. All stock contracted for to be moved during 


“THE UNION WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


WANTED—11¢” NO. 2 COM. & BTR. BEECH 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4 #1, #2 and #3 Tupelo, Gum, Poplar, Cotton- 
wood, Basswood, Beech, Birch, Maple, Elm. Send us your 
offers. JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., 

Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—TO CONTRACT. 
For blocks of 500,000 feet or more Merch. Hemlock and 
White Pine. Will advance to responsible mills. All, stock 
contracted for to be moved during 1918. 
THE UNION WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


WANTED—4/4 PLAIN OAK DIMENSION 


For the manufacture of furniture. 
dress “G. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


; WANTED—OAK CROSS TIES 
Switch ties, plank and timbers. Illinois and Indiana stock, 
GILLIS & COMPANY, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—FUEL WOOD AND CORDWOOD 
Of all kinds, anywhere, dry or green. Pay cash. Good prices, 
K, F. AMES, Room 830, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


FOR MANUFACTURERS OF NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN SOFT & HARDWOODS & CYPRESS 

Do ee wish to place your lumber in the hands of a first- 
class Manufacturer and Wholesaler with a splendid selling 
organization, who will sell same for you on a commission 
basis at the very best market prices obtainable, and who is 
willing to make a liberal advance payment on lumber as same 
goes in pile? If so, communicate with 

“S. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR BLACK WALNUT 
Logs 14” and up diameter, 41% ft. and longer. We inspect at 
loading point and pay cash. 

BREECE VENEER COMPANY, Kenova, W. Va. 


WANTED—CROSS TIES & OAK CAR STOCK 

We are in the market for all kinds railroad cross ties, oak 
car stock, dimension stock and long oak both red and white, 
Inspection and payment as loaded. What have you to offer? 
Write W. B. CRANE CO., 913 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Ill., or 
Jonesboro, Ark., or P. O. Box 67, Ashland, Ky. ; 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash, 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC., FOR CASH 
Give full description, age, thickness, widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. Do you want couperation or representa- 
tion in Eastern markets ? 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—TO BUY FUEL WOOD 
All kinds, for shipment to Chicago. Prompt pay. Good 
prices. Write COVEY DURHAM COAL CoO., 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED 
1” ist & 2nd and No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak, also 
vertical grain or rift, 8,9 & 10’ to 14’ long inclusive. Could 
use a few cars all 10 ft. Write fully describing stock for 
lengths and average widths. Pay cash. 
Kk. L. EDWARDS LUMBER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 












































WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
The following: 

4/4 to 12/4 Log Run White Pine. 

4/4, 5/4, 6/4 No. 3 Com. Poplar, Basswood, Buckeye, Chest- 
nut, Gum, Spruce, and White Pine, Rough Dressed and Re- 
sawn. Send us your offers. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED 
CARS 


7—60 to 80,000 cap. 30x 
or Refrigerator. Must be 
good. 
Address “F, 53,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TO PURCHASE ALL SIZES 
Of Relaying Rails in any quantity. Terms Cash. 
H. C. WELLER CoO., INC., 
622-3-4 Heard Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





WANTED—GEARED LOCOMOTIVE 
We will purchase in January for delivery in March one 
good second-hand geared locomotive of late model in 37 to 
48 ton. Write us fully what you have to offer. 
DEER PARK LUMBER COMPANY, 
Deer Park, Washington. 


WANTED—SECOND HAND LOG LOADER 
“Surry Parker” type preferred, in first class condition, for 3- 
foot gauge track. Give full details and price. 

DOWLER LUMBER COMPANY, Indian Creek, Pa. 








LOGGING EQUIPMENT WANTED 
5 ton locomotive, 6 or 8 skeleton log cars, 8x10 single or 
double drum double cylinder engine and boiler. Give full 
description, age and price when writing, and address | 
SANTEE SHINGLE CO., Eutawville, 8. C. 





OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY WANTS — : 
Offerings timber rights on hardwood tracts Five to Twelve 
thousand Acres Mississippi, Arkansas or Louisiana. Mus 
be high grade. 


Address “FR, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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